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This is a novel of an epoch 



Labor and Capital, so long at 
each other's throats, discovered 
during the war, so fortunately by 
the grace of God concluded, that 
there was a Middle Ground upon 
which they could meet and stand 
shoulder to shoulder, even-eyed 
against the world. 

That Middle Ground was the 
ground of Nationalism. 

If that can be done once, surely 
it can be done again; this time with- 
out the hot fires of war to weld 
them together into a common tool 
for their common use against 
cruelty, rapacity and fraud. 

In the future, Americanism is to 
have a great place; a place guar- 
anteed by two hundred years of 
struggling and bloody internecine 
wars, the birth-pains of a great 
nation. 

It remains for us the Sons to sow 
and reap where our Fathers tilled 
and by keeping from our fields all 
seeds of Anarchy, Rebellion, Bol- 
shevism and the thousand other 
"isms" blowing abroad from a 
world gone mad, to guarantee our 
fitness to create, to hold and to pass J 
on to our issue an: AMERICA 
FOR AMERICANS. 
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THE FOREWORD 

This is a novel of an epoch. 

Labor and Capital, so long at each other's throats, 
discovered during the Great War [so fortunately by the 
grace of God concluded] that there was a Middle 
Ground upon which they could meet and stand shoulder 
to shoulder, even-eyed against the world. 

That Middle Ground was the ground of Nationalism. 

If that can be done once, surely it can be done again; 
this time without the hot fires of war to weld them to- 
gether into a tool for their common use against cruelty, 
rapacity and fraud. 

In the future, Americanism is to have a great place; 
a place guaranteed by two hundred years of struggling 
and bloody internecine wars, the birth-pains of a great 
nation. 

It remains for us, the Sons, to sow and reap where our 
Fathers tilled and, by keeping from our fields all seeds 
of Anarchy, Rebellion, Bolshevism and the thousand 
other "isms" blowing abroad from a world gone mad, 
to guarantee our fitness to create, to hold and to pass 
on to our issue an: 

AMERICA FOR AMERICANS. 

G. B. R. 
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CHAPTER I 



JIM LOFTON FINDS A JOB 



It was night in Denver, with a soft flavor of Spring in 
the air, yet on the wings of the slow high wind that 
drove the dusk to the east a keen tang of snow from the 
jagged, frost-bitten peaks of the higher ranges. Night 
with the stars like golden pin-heads buried deep in the 
velvet of the skies spreading toward the luminous 
cluster of Orion, then melting away into the inter-stellar 
silences. 

He was sitting on the end of the park bench, slouch- 
ing forward in his seat, idly twisting a brown cigarette 
paper in his fingers. It was not the lack of tobacco, 
though that too was lacking, that annoyed him. 

It was. hunger. 

He sighed and stretched his long legs. Given a full 
stomach that would have been a luxurious stretch, Jim 
Lofton thought. Lacking that, it became stiff. He 
grinned at his own plight. 

The policeman on the beat strolled curiously toward 
him. From Kimberley to Denver, policemen in the last 
year seemed to have contracted that habit. 

"Hey there! You, I mean! No sleepin* in the 
park — " 

He cut short his injunction, disarmed by the man's 
smile. Not such a bad-looking tramp, he thought, with 

1 
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his thick curly black hair, the strong face ending in a 
powerful chin, furrowed by the dark chasm of deep-set 
eyes. 

The officer was not a trained physiognomist but — 
"Let the poor guy have a few minutes' sleep if he needs 
it!" 

And he walked slowly away playing with his locust 
while Lofton made himself as comfortable as he could. 

He dozed off. 

A few minutes later he was aroused by a scuffling on 
the graveled walk. He looked up. A man had slouched 
into the seat beside him. Lofton sensed a companion 
in misery by the droop of the man's shoulders, the hag- 
gard, ill-shaven cheeks, the greasy sweater, the dilapi- 
dated hat. 

"What the deuce do you mean, kickin' a fellow out 
o' bed at this time o' night ?" he demanded whimsically. 

The other caught the spirit of the jest and returned 
it in kind. "All them other hotels yonder 're full up," 
he said, pointing to the neighboring benches. After a 
short pause he added: "Had any grub to-night, 
friend?" 

"My dinner 's served late," said Lofton grimly. 
"What d' you want?" 

"Oh, I ain't perticular. Most any old kind of a 
T-bone steak '11 do. Honest! Say, Mister, kin you gi' 
me the price of the eats?" 

Lofton thrust his hand into his pocket His fingers 
gripped a lone fifty-cent piece. He fingered it softly, 
lovingly — should he or should he not — ? 

He looked at the other. 

"Hungry?" he asked laconically. 

"Hungry? I've had nothin' in my belly fer twenty 
hours," said the other simply. 

Out came the half-dollar. 
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Look here." LoffSn held it up. "I got it this 
afternoon for rollin' barrels into a warehouse. If you 
know any place where we can get a bushel of food for 
it — lead me to it!" 

His companion rose promptly. 

"Come on," he said. 

They made their way along the crowded thorough- 
fares where the restaurant windows temptingly dis- 
played great pyramids of food, to a narrow little side 
street into which his new friend turned with confidence 
born of long knowledge, to be swallowed up a moment 
later by a dingy door that slapped to behind him, nearly 
striking Jim in the face. 

It was the usual interior of a cheap Western lunch- 
counter ; the walls covered with peeling layers of soot, the 
counter with a gaudy oilcloth, itself a symphony of mus- 
tard and coffee spots; the lonely, hand-written menu 
so diaphanous from age-old grease that one could see 
through it to the fly-specks on the back. 

The two men scanned the card with feigned interest. 
It was purely a matter of form. They knew what they 
wanted ; beans and coffee with lots of bread on the side. 
Experience had taught them that they could get most 
of that for fifty cents. 

Supper eaten, the street claimed them again and, with 
the familiarity bred of having eaten salt together, the 
stranger spoke. 

"Look-a-here, friend! I won't forget this. I was 
sure hungry. Where 're you goin' now?" He looked 
wistfully back at the lunch-counter. It was warm in 
there at least. 

"Anywhere to get work," was the simple answer. It 
was characteristic of Jim Lofton that he should say 
nothing as to his qualifications. 

Three years before he would have told how he had lost 
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his last job, a good one too, in the Transvaal Band ; how 
he had wandered from there to the nitrate diggings of 
Chili on the strength of a letter from an Englishman 
and because of the fact that Chili was nearer Home, 
the Home that he had known ten years earlier when his 
mother was yet alive. 

He might have told how he had drifted still farther 
North in the general direction of Home, to the mines 
in the Cayetani in Venezuela where he would have made 
a modest stake but for a foolish bet made in the English 
Club in Baranquilla, that he could run a twenty-two 
foot motor boat to Mobile on a time limit. He had lost 
that bet — it was for three thousand dollars — owing to 
the fact that he and his companion ran out of water, 
of which they had too little, and had to make their coftee 
with champagne, of which they had too much, and so 
boomed into Mobile — ten hours too late. 

It had always been so with Jim Lofton. He was al- 
ways a few hours too late. And now he was here in 
Denver— again too late apparently. This time how- 
ever it had not been his own fault, from which fact Jim 
derived a certain slightly self-righteous and entirely 
humorous consolation. From Mobile, the promise of a 
position as consulting engineer had drawn him to Den- 
ver. He had arrived there to discover that a few days 
earlier the worst strike that the country had known for 
years— and Colorado was the Home of strikes — had 
broken out all over the State. 

"Anywhere to get work," he repeated. 

"Got an extra nickel about youf" 

Jim fished for a moment among the aggregation of 
holes that formed most of his pockets. 

1 ' Yes. Glory be ! Here 's one. What good '11 it do V ' 

"It'll buy a mornin' paper. There's enough mines 
in this country needin' men to make it a payin' invest- 
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ment f er us to buy a paper. My name's Easy. Ben 
Easy! No! It ain't Been Easy — You needn't look at 
me like that," he went on, seeing a twinkle in Jim's 
eyes. "0' course I have been easy too an' I'm easy yit. 
I've worked all over the country in coal mines from the 
lousy holes in Pennsylvania to the death traps in West 
Virginia where they poison you with gas, an' I'm bound 
to say that I never yet have liked it — An' here it is with 
me up against the same old thing again." 

Jim grinned sympathetically, while the other swept 
on, caught on the flood tide of narrative. 

"Of course, nowadays it ain't like it was when I was 
a kid in the sof ' coal country east o' Pittsburg. Then, 
you laid on your side in three inches o' dirty water an* 
picked side-ways with a short-handled pick with one 
'buddy' fer a helper. Many's the time that I've saw 
two men that didn't gee together, workin' in the same 
coal drift. Of course one of 'em 'd have to hold the 
drill while the other did the hittin' with a four-pound 
sledge. If there was any old grudge between the two 
men, an' there mostly was, it didn't take much to make 
the striker let his hammer head slip offen the drill takin' 
the other man on the wrist. I've saw two men maimed 
fer life that way. 

"They mine like gentlemen nowadays. Oh, yes! 
They have their coal-augers to bore their holes with. 
An' when they've bored their holes an' placed their 
blasts, like gentlemen should, they walk back at grub 
time an' tell the Company fire-boss that they're ready. 
Then when the men 're all out, he sets off all the blasts 
at once. They say it saves life. They never thought 
nothin' of life ten years ago." 

1 ' Labor Union man f ' ' 

"I ain't. I wish I was sometimes. How kin I tell 
what I am? How kin any man tell what he is er what 
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he will be when he starts out at fourteen a mule-boy 
in a mine; has that job took away from him because 
his stable-boss, a Wop that can't talk English, wants the 
place fer his nephew. Let that happen once er twice — 
it's happened a dozen times to me — an' you don't keer 
a hell of a lot what happens: That's what happened 
to me — me what was goin' to be an owner at thirty," 
he said bitterly. 

Jim scanned him critically. Easy was a fair type of 
the average working man who has no recognized trade, 
who has drifted along the line of least resistance with 
neither the inherent force required to make the first- 
class workman desired by any union for which he might 
be qualified nor yet the general education, non-special- 
ized, that might have enabled him to take and hold an 
oflice position. There are thousands of such and not one 
of them but aspires as did Ben Easy: "To be an 
owner at thirty"; when they do not even own them- 
selves. 

" — I'm derned near an Anarchist, I tell you that. 
Man an' boy, I've worked in mines of all kinds for 
twenty years. I started as a boy when they used mules 
only — spraggin' come next an' then the work; the real 
work that keeps a growin' boy out o' God's sunlight 
an' never gives him a chance to place himself where 
he wants to be, 'cause he's got to slave like a African 
nigger to keep body an' soul together — " 

Jim nodded soberly. It was true. 

"I know," he said; "but the question is, 'Can we 
get work?' We've got to get something to do or the 
police '11 get us. Come on, Easy. Let's tramp the 
streets till two o'clock. The first editions come out 
then." 

It was a long two hours' wait. Even in March, the 
nights in Denver are cold so that more than once the 
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two men sought the comforting warmth of the open 
iron gratings in the side-walks where the steam came 
swirling up from the cook-shops or boiler-rooms in the 
basements, whereon they stamped their feet noisily to 
restore the circulation. 

"An* when we git a job — I mean if we git one," — it 
was Easy speaking — "it'll be some damned monkey's 
allowance of bread an' cheese. No, sir! There's no 
such thing as a square deal nowadays. There is some- 
thin' wrong when two able-bodied men like you an* me, 
who only want work, can't git it. What '11 happen when 
we git a job; if we are lucky enough to git one at an 
agency? Do you know? I do. I've had it happen 
before. To git that job, we'll have to promise the agent 
two dollars out of our first pay. Then we'll git a job. 
We won't be allowed to keep it after the first pay-day — 
Why not?" — He gazed at Jim as one might look at a 
hopeless case — "Hell, man! Anybody could tell that 
you're no workman ! You'll lose your job after the first 
pay-day because the foreman on the job will get a rake- 
off from the agency to fire you. The agency sends fresh 
lots every two weeks an' every man of that fresh lot 
pays two dollars to the agent. The agent pays fifty 
cents a head to the foreman fer every man he fires. 
Fifty men a week '11 be twenty-five dollars a week fer 
him. See?" 

Jim said something. This was learning the facts of 
the underworld with a vengeance. 

"How do I know?" came Easy's raucous voice again. 
"I must be wrong, hey? No, sir! I ain't wrong. I 
know 'cause I've done it myself. That's what happens 
to a man who ain't a Union man. If I'd ever had time 
to do more'n work for a livin', I'd — Oh, hell! What's 
the use? What's that news-boy yellin'?" 

A ragged boy ran past them yelling his morning 
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papers, and unkempt men fished hurriedly in pockets 
for nickels and snatched the warm sheets from the boy's 
hands. Jim took his last nickel from his one-time waist- 
coat, tossed it to the boy and seized the paper. To- 
gether with a dozen others he and Easy crowded up to 
the frosty, indifferent light that streamed through the 
business-department window on the ground-floor of a 
building and eagerly scanned the columns of an inside 
page. 

The inside page ! 

They did not once glance at the flaring head-lines of 
the outer sheet 

The very manner in which the hungry men stand- 
ing in that haggard shaft of light read their papers 
would have been a revelation to the philosophical ob- 
server of crowds. 

In all that group, not one man was intent on read- 
ing the news of the great, throbbing world about him; 
of the political details, tragic, useless, silly, that make 
up the history of the world day by day. Never a man 
cared who held Vera Cruz nor how often Villa should 
spring across the Border. Not a man asked whether 
the Culebra cut still stood firm. Not a man considered 
the lies and traps of secret diplomacy or any other sort 
of diplomacy. When one has a gnawing feeling just 
below the middle waistcoat button, when one does not 
know where the next meal is to come from, national 
and international events are foolish issues. 

Men were there and women too who scanned those 
columns eagerly, hoping to see that some one was offer- 
ing an open market for such wares as they had to offer. 
That their wares were old and of no particular value 
did not matter to them. They were all that they had 
and they must live. They could not realize that an un- 
trained laborer who has never learned a trade, has to- 
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day no more chance of making a competence than a 
child has of comprehending the Gopernican system. 
To-day, men do not search the scrap-heap hoping to 
find efficient machinery with which to do costly work. 

1 ' There you are. ' ' 

Easy 's grimy finger ran slowly down the third column, 
past notices of "Salesmen wanted"; past insistent urg- 
ings for men who had two thousand dollars of capital 
to apply for jobs that were guaranteed to net them 
double that sum in a week; past varied other notices; 
and stopped at : 

"WANTED— Men Wanted. Miners of soft 
coal wanted. Passage, meals, and steady work 
guaranteed. Apply at 716 Beacon Street." 

That was all. 

"Gome on." Easy grabbed his new acquaintance by 
the sleeve and fairly dragged him up the street "Gome 
on, I say. If we fool away any time we'll find a line 
there a mile long an' we'll never git a chance to even 
apply. I know the way. Come on. ' ' 

He led Jim past the still-reading crowd down one 
street and into the next. Block after block they hurried 
through. The city was beginning to awaken now. A 
shaft of crimson light suddenly spiked up in the East. 
Once a milk-wagon passed them at trot ; again their ears 
caught the clang of a fire-gong. Momentarily the num- 
ber of people in the streets increased. 

"Here we are! There's seven sixteen! Gosh man! 
Look, will you ! See the line — " 

A line of men that extended for quarter of a mile had 
formed in front of the building. They were waiting for 
the office to open and it was only six o'clock. 

"Well have to mark time. Crowd up as close to the 
head of the line as we can and stay there in spite o' 
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hell an' high-water,' ' said Easy. " Don't let any man 
shove you out o' line. If we can't get a place, we'll 
crowd into the line as soon as the office opens an' start 
a fight. That always works. You'll see. The police 

11 come in an' pinch the wrong man. They always do. 
Get me*" 

Obeying his own instructions, he pushed up into the 
line to be greeted with curses and imprecations from 
several men who were crowded out by his truculent man- 
ner and his sharp elbows that dug impartially to right 
and left. Jim followed his example and together they 
fought and struggled up the line till they had won a 
place not far from the door. 

"Step on their toes," Easy whispered hoarsely to 
Jim. "Flatten out their tires. If yuh step on a guy's 
foot, he's gotta lift it up to see if it hurts — Then you 
can push him over right quick — Say ! Here comes Miss 
Nancy now! — Say you big, fat, flat-faced slob! Quit 
pushin' me or I'll call an orfcer," he shouted fiercely at 
a hulking Bulgarian who was vainly striving to climb 
over the backs of the two men. He accompanied his 
verbal remonstrance with a sudden sharp elbow jolt in 
the pit of the man's stomach that drove him back, pale, 
perspiring, suddenly sick. 

Jim chuckled. This stranger Easy was not a bad 
"side-kick." 

"Here's Miss Nancy," said Easy again. He pointed 
with his chin, negro-fashion, to a pale, blotchy-skinned 
youth who, having passed the crowd, had wormed his 
way to the head of the steps where he was hastily un- 
locking the door to the office. 

"Here you," "Miss Nancy" addressed a flat-faced 
Slav who was standing on the top step just above Jim 
and Easy, "what d'you mean, crowdin' up like this so 
a man can't 'tend to business! Git back, I say!" 
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The words alone would have accomplished nothing, 
but the heel of a man's fist, even if the man weigh but 
a hundred and twenty pounds, can do much if the man 
attacked be taken unawares. The Slav was so taken. 

He backed and backed, the hand always under his 
chin, till, his heel striking tiie edge of the top step, he 
toppled over backwards and fell through the crowd 
that opened to receive him and promptly closed up again 
over him, paying scant regard to the outlying portions 
of his anatomy. Searchers for work are careful of no 
man's comfort save their own. 

The passing of the Slav left Jim and Easy the top 
men on the stair-flight. The pale-faced youth turned 
to them. 

" Here you — " He jerked out the words as though 
they hurt him. "Want a job, you — " 

He had no time to complete the epithet that he had 
started. Jim knew well enough what it would be and he 
did not like it. Easy might have accepted tone and 
epithet quietly. He had become used to such things. 
He thought it was a waste of time and energy to get 
into arguments with men who held the whip-hand. 

Jim was different. It had not been long since he had 
been giving orders, not taking them. He flared up but 
even as his hand shot out, taking "Miss Nancy" by the 
dirty collar of a dirtier shirt and shaking him as a 
terrier shakes a rat, there was an undercurrent of good- 
humor in his heart as well as in his voice. 

"Don't be a fool." He shook the scared clerk vigor- 
ously. "Don't be a fool, asking me if I want a job. 
What do you suppose I came here fort To say good 
morning to youf I not only want a job, my young 
friend, but I've come here in person to get it. See? 
Two jobs. Get that ! One for my friend here and one 
for ttie f ]We go together. One job 11 help neither of 
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us. Are you in charge here J" he wound up, releasing 
the now thoroughly shaken-up youth. 

"No — sir — " The youngster subsided. "That is, 
I in only sendin' the men who look likely to see Mr. 
Wharton. He's down at the railroad station now. 
Wait — Here — Here 're a couple of cards. Show 'em 
to Mr. Wharton.' 9 

Jim took the cards and thrust them carelessly into 
his pocket. 

"All right/' he said. "Look here, kid. Let me tell 
you something for the good of your soul. Before you 
get fresh to a white man who is bigger 'n you, find out 
whether he's had breakfast or not. Come on, Easy — " 

They clumped down the steep steps, leaving the 
frightened clerk standing at the landing fingering his 
aching neck. 

"That's one way of gettin' a job," he said plain- 
tively. "I guess I'll get Wharton on the 'phone and 
tell him they're particularly good. I can't wish either 
of 'em anything worse than to get what Wharton calls 
a good job. Hello, Central! — Yes — Black Seven- 
three-nine-six, please — Yes — That you, Mr. Wharton — 
Well—" 

His voice droned on into the telephone while Jim 
and Easy in blissful unconsciousness of what awaited 
them, strode down the street at top speed to get the 
places they hoped would be vacant. 



CHAPTER n 



CERTAIN GRAY BYES APPEAR 



The clocks were striking eight when Jim and Easy 
walked upon the station platform. A passenger train 
composed of day-coaches was drawn up alongside, the 
engine puffing and snorting impatiently. Not far from 
the train, on a soap-box, stood a short, powerful man 
addressing a surging mob of eighty or ninety men, 
mostly foreigners, Italians, Greeks and Slavs from all 
the Balkan States, who were gathered about him. 

"That's Wharton, 111 bet," said Easy: "and the 
bulls." He pointed to a half-dozen policemen who were 
keeping a watchful eye on the crowd. "They're needed 
too and don't you forget it ! You see every one o' them 
Dagoes belongs to his own little union. It ain't no good. 
It's got no strength an' it don't aim to do no thin' fer 
its own members but to give them a rallyin' place where 
they kin shoot off their mouths when they git fired. 
The real Union, the big American Union, has been tryin' 
to get a hold of 'em to lick 'em into shape so they can 
make somethin' out of 'em. But — no, sir! They prefer 
to herd with their own kind! Oh, there's Americans 
in with 'em too. Every time you find a crowd of them 
ignorant Ginnies settin' up a Union, as they call it of 
their own, you'll find some unattached American tryin' 
to work 'em to pull the chestnuts outen the fire for 
him — There 're some of 'em now!" 

He pointed to a little crowd of men which had 
gathered across the street from the cars. 

19 
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''Who! Who are they! What do you mean!" 

"Mean! Man, I mean that these men who are goin' 
down here with us are the very cheapest kind o' foreign 
labor. They're goin' there 'cause so far they'd ruther 
work than starve. That crowd over there is the gang 
I'm tellin* you about. Cheap workers who've struck, 
who won't come over to the real Union and who won't 
let no one work cause they themselves don't want to. 
Looks like them bulls '11 come in handy, don't it?" 

"You bet," Jim replied grimly, scanning the knot of 
aggressive looking men who had gathered across the 
street ; men who, suddenly in fits and starts, as if obey- 
ing a deep-seated impulse which swept them all simul- 
taneously, broke into shouts and curses, epithets, in- 
vectives in many tongues occasionally punctuated by a 
tomato that was none too fragrant. 

Wharton did not seem to hear or care. He marshaled 
the foreigners of his party into the puffing, waiting 
train, occasionally exchanging a word with the station 
agent who stood near. 

"Hurry up, you big boob," to a huge, broad- 
shouldered Sicilian. Then seeing Jim and Easy, and 
noting that they were what he termed "white" as op- 
posed to men of foreign blood, he hailed them loudly, 
pushing his disreputable, black derby to the back of his 
head where it hung literally by a single hair. 

"Hey there! You two! Are you-all the men that 
[Walling telephoned about?" 

"Who's Walling?" asked Jim. 

"My clerk what keeps the up-town office. He told 
me he was sending two men down to see me about a 
job. Are you them!" 

"Well — we do want a couple of jobs, if you've got 
good ones. What are they and what are you paying ? ' ' 

"Breakfast before you start — that is, you take it 
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with you. Dinner on the way and a permanent job fer 
as long as yon want it on wages that'll average you four 
dollars a day. Take it or leave it." 

"Don't you take it, Mister," shouted a voice from the 
street-corner. "He'll sting you worse 'n you was ever 
yit stung! Don't hold out on good Americans just 
'cause they ain't naturalized yit. Look at what you're 
goin' with — " A comprehensive gesture included the 
crowd on the platform from which all the tongues of the 
Pentecost rose in a raucous chorus. 

" — All hell doll be to run you down there to where 
you ain't got no friends an' then they'll tin-can you 
when the agent wants to make another rake-off. He 
wasn't born yesterday. He knows how to suck eggs 
without breakin' the shells." 

Mr. Wharton acknowledged the compliment to his 
alleged shrewdness by sweeping off his hat in a profound 
bow. He turned to Jim. 

"You all got to talk quick. This train's goin' 
straight off. Are you an' your side-kick goin' J" 

"Needs must when the Devil drives," muttered Jim 
between his teeth. "Come on, Easy. We can quit when 
we want to anyway. All right, Wharton. We'll go." 

"I thought you would." Wharton grinned frankly* 
at them. "Now all you Ginnies an' Dagoes an' Wops 
an' all you fancy beggars — pile on I" 

The entraining was accompanied by many adieux 
from the mob; none too loving as was attested by a 
rotten egg that broke on the nape of Easy's neck. 

He mopped it off and painstakingly gave the thrower 
his opinion of his ancestry for four generations. The 
crowd roared appreciatively. They might not know 
much English, but what Easy said was included in 
their vocabulary. Jim pulled his angry companion into 
a seat qnd subsided alongside him. 
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" Don't mind it," he chuckled. "It didn't really 
hurt you. An egg can't hurt. Why, man, it's no worse 
for you than it is for me," he added, sniffing. 

"The hell it ain't! It's darned funny how easy it is 
to be good-natured over somebody else's bad luck. I 
wish I had a drink — " 

"If I know the signs of it, there's plenty aboard." 

A black bottle had appeared and was passing freely 
among four Greeks sitting in the seat across the aisle. 
One of them, seeing the look of envy with which Easy 
followed it, companionably passed the bottle to him. 
Easy wiped the bottle-neck on his coat-sleeve, took a 
long drink and passed it to Jim. He shook his head 
quietly. 

" No ? " Ben looked surprised, even slightly hurt, and 
Jim, noticing the expression in his companion's face, 
hastened to explain that he had already drunk his share 
in this world. "Never again for mine," he said. 

Had he told the whole truth, he would have added 
that the resolution had been made on the spur of the 
moment, very suddenly. 

It had always been so with him in the past, sudden, 
obstinate resolutions often for bad— now perhaps for 
good — who could tell? He had done it before. 

He was under no illusions about himself. He thought 
he knew himself very thoroughly; headstrong, disposed 
to build hurdles for himself and then to jump across 
them just to see if he could jump back again, but never 
a sniveling, self-righteous hypocrite. He would not at- 
tempt to preach temperance to any one else — 

"Never again, Easy," he repeated. "I think I'll go 
up to the smoker. Give me the makln's, will you?" 

Easy handed him a half -filled tobacco sack and a few 
crumpled brown papers. 

Jim strolled through the swaying, creaking train t<> 
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the smoker. He seated himself in the end seat near 
the stove, for he had no overcoat and the day was cold, 
and gave himself over to reflection. 

He had had his chance, he thought bitterly. One 
chance) He had had a half dozen chances, — in South 
Africa, in South America, and he had thrown them de- 
liberately aside. 

God ! If he could only get back there ! To the ever- 
lasting sunshine of the South ; to the wastes of the tree- 
less veldt — 

He looked out at the snow-blur that covered Pike's 
Peak, and the mist-hooded heads of the Sangre Christo 
range slowly turning pink and orange as the coppery 
dawn swept up the Eastern sky. He looked at the drab, 
harsh sweep of the foot-hills rising in range on range 
to the West. Then he cast a long look at the crowded 
car behind him. Faugh! It held the off-scourings of 
Europe and here he was — an American, clean, educated 
and now — their boon companion — no better than they! 

What next 1 

Then, being an Anglo-Saxon, he gave himself up to 
that black depression that is the peculiar heritage of 
the North. Self-assertive, self -repressive, self-confident ; 
self-searching also and lacking the animal buoyancy of 
the happier people of the South, there come at times 
to every man of Northern blood occasional periods of 
relapse, of psychic mutiny when the stormy brain-cen- 
ters rebel against the repression that is their daily dis- 
cipline, resulting in fits of black despair, generally base- 
less, that have caused the number of suicides to be 
greater among men of the North than among any other 
people on earth. 

The reaction though is just as quick, when the taut 
nerves relax and the whole magnificent machine of heart 
and brain responds again to the will of the master. 
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It was so with Jim Lofton. 

Smiling suddenly at his pessimistic self -consciousness, 
he rose and strolled through the train to the rear-plat- 
form of the last car. A breath of mountain air might 
clear the last cobwebs from his brain. 

He had to pass through three cars. They were fairly 
well filled with the crowd typical of Western-bound 
trains beyond the Mississippi. The usual party of four 
cow-punchers was seated in two seats turned to face 
each other; the usual lot of bandana-decked women held 
jam-covered, dirty-faced children whose fathers rumina- 
tively chewed tobacco. 

A little group on the rear platform caught and held 
Jim's gaze. 

Three men stood there, partly inside, partly outside 
the car door. They were rather rough-looking men, 
their hands and faces deep-grained with the tiny par- 
ticles that come from long contact with earth and rocks. 
' 'Miners/ ' he thought, and was about to dismiss them 
from his mind when, beyond them, outside the car, he 
saw a girl clinging to the rail of the platform, her figure 
swaying lightly to the rush of the car. The next mo- 
ment he realized that the three men were making her 
the target for impertinent comment and advances. 

They pushed and nudged each other with, once in a 
while, a whispered word. 

The girl flushed scarlet. She half turned and her 
gray-blue eyes met Jim's eyes squarely. 

"Please leave me — leave me — I wish to be alone.' ' 

At that moment two of the men nudged the third. 

"Go on, young feller! Goin' to take a daref Be a 
sport — " came a laughing voice. 

The third man, younger than the other two, evidently 
feeling embarrassed but also feeling that his reputation 
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as a " sport 7 ' was at stake, stepped close to the girl and 
spoke to her. 

She turned sharply and moved to enter the car. It 
was then that the oldest of the three men, a tall, dark, 
broad-shouldered man who had been grinning at the 
younger man's attempts to strike up an acquaintance, 
made the fatal mistake of taking the girl by the arm. 

Years later when reminded of the scene, Jim Lofton 
would deny that he had had any intention of playing 
to the galleries. He could not fancy himself in the role 
of a hero. He used to explain that what he did, he did 
because he could not help himself and would add, 
"What would you have doner' 

There was the girl, her gray-blue eyes filled with tears 
of shame and mortification as she struggled to free her- 
self from the man's grip. She did wrench herself loose 
finally, and with the vigor of her gesture and the jolting 
of the car, nearly fell into Jim's arms. 

He stepped to one side to allow her to pass. The dark 
man crowded after her, pushing Jim roughly to one 
side. 

"Here! You!" Jim's tone cut like a whip-lash, caus- 
ing several people to turn in their seats. The man too 
turned just in time to receive the thrust of the ready 
forefinger in his eye — where it was pointed with deadly 
intent. 

Now there are just two portions of a man's anatomy 
where the slightest touch has the effect of a knock-out 
blow: one is in the eye; the other is just below the 
throat on the Adam's apple where the slightest blow 
will set a man to squawking like a squeezed chicken. 
Jim had used that thrust before, but never with such 
wholly satisfactory effect. The man went down as though 
he had been struck by a< high-power bullet, the tears 
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streaming from his injured eye. His comrades slunk 
back into their seats. 

The girl had seated herself in the nearest seat. She 
turned a frightened face to Jim. 

"I — I — I can't thank you enough," she said. "Those 
men have annoyed me for the last half -hour. I went 
out on the platform to get away from them. They fol- 
lowed me. Then you came — " Her voice choked and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

Jim looked down at the golden hair which escaped 
in little curls from beneath her tiny, gray toque and, 
as she raised her face trying to smile, he caught sight 
of a small, firm, very red-lipped mouth and a low, 
broad, white forehead. 

"That's all right," he said very gently. "Don't 
worry! I'll make sure, though," and he walked over 
to the cringing pair who had subsided in a seat at the 
end of the car from which they were watching their 
weeping companion. 

"If you want any more, I'm in the next car ahead," 
he said softly. 

They noted the softness of his voice as men note the 
glow on steel, that indicates something too hot to be 
picked up with safety. 

" — I'll be back every now and then. If you fellows 
feel that you've just got to be amused — try that again 
— that's alL I'll break the back of the man that tries 
it. Getmel" 

He walked down the aisle, raising his hat as he passed 
the girl. She stopped him with a smile. 

"Won't you sit down?" she said impulsively, mov- 
ing over to the window as she spoke. 

Jim looked at the girl's neat, gray suit, then at the 
clothes he had slept in for three nights. 

"I'm afraid — " he began. 
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"A workman." She completed his unfinished speech 
with a silvery laugh. "All men who are men are work- 
men out here. Aren't they? I am Miss Stratton. I'm 
on my way home. My father is employed at the Cal- 
derwood Mine. Is that enough introduction?" she 
asked with another little laugh. 

"More than enough," Jim laughed. "My name is 
Lofton. I'm a miner. I am on my way to a mine that 
I don't even know the name of, at a place that I don't 
know. I don't even know for sure if it's gold or silver 
or galena or coal. Is that introduction enough?" 

They both laughed, but when she repeated her invi- 
tation to sit beside her, Jim shook his head stubbornly. 
What could he have in common with a young girl; a 
pretty girl, clean, educated? He, a failure. It wasn't 
fair to the girl nor to him, and with a word of fare- 
well he passed out of the car and walked forward, the 
girl looking after him as he went. 

Hour after hour the train roared southward till the 
mountains swung to the west, and Jim knew that they 
were mounting the heavy grade by which the panting 
engines climb almost step by step to Trinidad. He saw 
others of his party gathering their scanty belongings 
together, and he knew that they had by some occult 
reasoning of their own found that they had reached the 
end of their journey. 

He had very little to pack; only a great, crinkly, 
moist, bursting newspaper bundle, the one thing in 
all the world that makes a grown man look ridiculous, 
he thought ruefully; and a well-blackened pipe which 
he thrust into his coat pocket as he picked his way to 
the car door. 

The train roared to a stop with a protesting belch 
of acrid, sooty smoke. The men crowded out upon the 
platform. Here was work waiting for them — work that 
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was to bring them food and houses and warmth. Here 
was the reasoii that had brought many of them to 
America. 

"All you Ginnies an' Dagoes pile out! Here's your 
place!" shouted the employment agent who had accom- 
panied them. 

Jim, considering grimly that he too was included in 
the title of Ginnies and Dagoes stepped down. Easy 
was already awaiting him on the platform. 

"Well! Here we are," he laughed. He pointed a 
grimy finger at the dusty, graveled road that swung 
straight up from the station to the foothills. "Don't 
you wish we was travelin' like that! Some style there, 
heyl" 

Jim looked. A buckboard had drawn up at the sta- 
tion. A man holding the reins was in the driver's seat 
and a lithe, gray-clad figure was climbing in. She half- 
turned and he caught sight of a mass of golden, rebel- 
lious curls, of a small, red mouth. 

"Miss Stratton — " he said wonderingly. 

"Come on, you two." A raucous voice cut in on his 
revery. "There's your place." 

The agent pointed over his shoulder to where, above 
the shoulder of the foothills a long two miles away, 
the tall, black stacks of an engine-house shot up against 
the background of the pinon-dotted hillside. Beyond 
that the bleak, unlovely skeleton of a coal tipple silhou- 
etted against the brownish-green of the lower slopes. 

Jim and Easy hurried to catch up with the crowd of 
miners. Of all that crowd they were the only two who 
could speak English. Obeying an impulse, Jim turned 
and looked back at the station. 

The three men who had annoyed Miss Stratton were 
standing on the cinder platform watching the column 
of men as it filed away up the hill that led to the work* 
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ings. The dark man who had been the recipient of 
Jim's attentions shook his fist angrily at him. 

1 l I wonder who they are?" he said reflectively. 

" Probably some one tryin' to get a grip on the for- 
eign combination. They've got a system of their own. 
They're neither to hold nor to bind. They don't care 
a damn fer law ner order ner nothin' else. Oh, it's a 
sweet country we've come to. They won't join the 
American Unions because they know damned well they'll 
be made to obey the laws. The nearest thing to their 
likin's is that damned I. W. W. Oh, I know their 
ways — " 

"What do you meant" 

"They'll try to lay hands on all the Dagoes who 
came down here with us. They'll put the fear of the 
livin' God into them — if they can — till they quit work. 
Their brotherhood '11 pay 'em three dollars a week not 
to work. We — you an' me — can't join no brotherhood 
because we ain't Wops. They'll just tell us to quit. 
It'll be first hollerin' names at us; then throwin* things 
at us; the kids doin' that when the men are around. 
After that it won't be safe fer you an' me to leave the 
Company's land. An' then — Oh, yes! an' then it'll be 
warm weather an' I reckon I'll be huntin' a new job 
down South somewhere where there ain't nothin' but 
Mary's little lambs to hurt me. A job at sheep herdin' 
wouldn't be bad. Eh, pardnerf " 

"Jim's lips set. He had met men of Easy's stamp 
before. He knew their philosophy of life; always 
to follow the line of least resistance, always giving 
way. 

Had he himself been any better in the past? The 
thought flashed into his mind and it cut like a whip-lash. 

Suddenly he turned. The three men had followed the 
column of new workmen up the road, and their shadows 
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fell dark and threatening across his path. Already they 
were alongside him. 

"Keep off! Sheer wide." 

Jim's voice was low and threatening. 

The leader of the three brushed as close to him as he 
dared. Then, turning into a little side trail where 
vague, unclean, soot-spotted cabins dotted the road-side, 
he broke into laughter. 

"Stick to your bloomin' Dago friends, you rotten 
Scab, an* don't talk to a white man," and followed by 
his two grinning companions he disappeared up the 
street. 

Jim did not reply. Was he a "scab"? He wanted 
work and another chance, and he worded the thought 
to himself as he breasted the slope. 

"I've taken this job in good faith," he said to Easy, 
"and I'm going to stick to it till a better presents it- 
self. I don't mean to be driven away by any one. 
"What are they striking for out here any way?" 

Easy looked about him carefully before replying. 

"There 're two sides to it," he said slowly, as he 
tramped along in the dusty . wake of the party of 
miners. "Most people says there's three sides, an' some 
kin even find four. It started twenty years ago up 
in the Cripple Creek country. That was before the days 
of the Union. It started by loose fish pinchin' high- 
grade ore offen the ore-dumps and at the clean-up. Of 
course that was in the gold country. Then the legisla- 
ture passed a lot o' laws that made minin' more expen- 
sive. When the demands fer shorter hours and higher 
pay was made, the gold mines could stand it because 
gold always commands a standard price. 

"Coal don't. The price of coal is regulated by de- 
mand. Then the mine owners took to runnin' in cheap 
labor. They was always foreigners. Any white men 
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that come formed their own union an' stuck by its laws. 
The foreigners was different. Well, the time came 
when there was more foreign labor than white — I mean 
English-speakin' — an' the Ginnies an' Dagoes began 
askin' what they said was their rights. That ain't the 
real cause of trouble — " 

"Get down to cases," said Jim grimly. "What is it?" 

"What would you say if you was practically told by 
a lot o 9 men that they wanted a fixed price fer their 
work an' that you shouldn't work fer what you thought 
was fair?" 

"I'd tell 'em to go to l^ell— " 

"Exactly. S'pose then they wouldn't go an* they 
warned you to look out fer trouble. Same trouble bein' 
seein' your house go up in smoke some fine night; seein' 
your cow, if so be you own one, shot from cover?" 

* ' Who— ? ' ' Jim spluttered. ' ' Who— dares do that ? ' ' 

"Where you been livin', friend?" inquired Easy. 

' ' Africa, South America — ' ' 

"Ever hear of the Industrial [Workers of the [World?" 
asked Easy. 

"Just the name — " 

Easy spat. "Well, that's enough. Here come them 
three friends o' your'n. They picked up a fellow from 
that crowd yonder. Wonder who he is. He looks bet- 
ter 'n the comp'ny he's keepin'." 

The man came forward. He was tall and well built, 
and his face was that of a kindly, well educated man. 
His manner was quiet. 

"I'd like to speak with you two fellows a minute." 

Jim walked over to him, Easy following him. The 
rest of the imported laborers stopped in their tracks, 
oblivious to the imprecations of the employment agent 
who openly feared their defection. 

"My name's Ryan. I came down here from Deavw 
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a few days ago. Are you all Colorado men — you two, 
I mean?" 

"No— " 

"Minin' men!" 

"Yes— why?" 

"Do you know that you've come to the worst hole in 
all Colorado? I mean what I say. Don't grin till you 
hear me. I'm a Union man. We're tryin' our damned- 
est here an' all through the State to make Capital an* 
our own men realize that the biggest card this country 
holds is to get both Capital an' Labor to play the same 
hand. The only way to do that is to get these loose for- 
eign labor brotherhoods under some form of law. As 
they stand they're responsible to no one. They don't 
talk American; they don't think American; they don't 
care a damn for any single thing but to do their own 
sweet will an' then to go back to their own land with 
all the money they can make. Call that fair J" 

"No, I don't—" 

"Wait. Even that ain't so bad. Them that stay an' 
absorb American notions an' ideas we're one with. 
Sooner or later they'll come around. It's the others — 
the men who never will come 'round, who will never 
make Americans — that we're after. Got any notion 
what becomes of them — ?" 

"No — " Jim looked at him wonder ingly. 

"They're right down there." Ryan pointed to a 
group of men gathered at the end of the street where Jim 
saw the men who had annoyed the girl, standing with 
them. "They're like tinder ready fer the fire, an' 
they've got with them people who 're ready enough to 
put fire to 'em ; if we can 't stop 'em — Will you help us ? " 

"How — ? I'd do almost anything to help in that." 

"I want you to quit work here. The one thing that 
can help here is to make this mine shut down till the 
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fool who owns it sees the danger he's startin'. Not for 
himself. Darn his hide! I don't care a whoop in hell 
for him. It's the — well, I'm thinkin' of somethin' big- 
ger than him — " 

Ryan did not say — embarrassment shut his mouth — 
that like many of the big labor men he was thinking of 
the future of the country entirely separate from his 
own welfare. He knew well enough that the one safe- 
guard for all men was that which he advocated; that 
the one big danger for any community is having in its 
midst a loose mob of unruly elements who own alle- 
giance to no power. And he knew too that right in 
their midst was an organization, if it can be so called, 
which would not hesitate to utilize any force to upset 
the laws that have been framed and formed through a 
thousand years of struggling. 

"They've got twenty different forms of so-called 
Unions here," went on Ryan. "They obey no one. 
They terrorize the county. They're absolutely domi- 
nated by one or two men who ought to be in jail. They 
will be too if they get what's comin' to 'em," he said 
grimly. "The one thing that can stop this, is for the 
place to be compelled to shut down till they come to 
some agreement with us. Will you — ?" 

"I'm sorry, Ryan. I'm more than sorry, because I 
believe every word you've said, but I too have got to 
live. And I can't live unless I eat. And I can't eat if 
I quit right now. I haven't got a trade, so I can't join 
the Union. I'm an Engineer. I can't fight any battles 
but my own." 

"You bet you can't." His opponent of the train 
pushed up close, secure in the backing of a party of 
strikers who had followed him. "You've got troubles 
of your own all right or my name's not Bodart. I 
give you exactly three days to quit an' come out o* 
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there. I got nothin* to do with you — " He turned 
furiously on Ryan. "But if I find you messin' in with 
my private affairs there'll be all kinds o' hell break 
loose, and don't you forget it. I know what you're 
aimin' to do, to start up trouble here, an' I mean to 
see that you — " 

The gate of the mine enclosure opened and interrupted 
him. The agent, openly fearful lest his men leave, 
stepped among them and fairly pushed them through 
the gate. 

"Here you are! All you Ginnies! Polocks! "Wops! 
Pike on inside there if you want the grub an' the money 
I been promisin' you. Now then, inside with you if you 
want all you've been told. There's grub an' money. 
Savvey? Grub an* money.' ' 

He rattled the loose change in his pockets while the 
men crowded slowly through the gates, just escaping a 
shower of rocks thrown by Bodart's men as the gate 
closed behind them. 

Jim and Easy entered last. 

"What's the name of this placet" asked Jim of the 
agent. 

"Calderwood. The mine belongs to Graves. Drake's 
the Superintendent." 

"What's the name of the Pit Boss?" 

"Mike Stratton. Why?" 

"Oh, nothing." 

Jim smiled. He was thinking of a glorious pair of 
blue-gray eyes. 



CHAPTER IH 

JIM LOFTON THINKS FOB THE FIRST TIME 

Wharton's agent led the party straight to the office, 
a small red-painted building that was set well back 
from the road. About three hundred yards beyond it 
the tipple towered high above the tracks. A dull clank 
and rodr drifted down. It was a confused mingling of 
sounds, the harsh grating of steel, the tense whispering 
of fiber ropes, and a duller, lower note of wood rubbing 
against wood, as countless tons of coal carried by the 
iron cars straight from the drift of the mine were shot 
from the tipple into the waiting cars below. 

Lofton looked about him. He was intensely inter- 
ested. Himself a mining man, he felt that he had come 
into his own again, though coal was new to him. His 
experience had been confined to the mining of the pre- 
cious metals. But from the very first, coal mining had 
made a peculiar appeal to him, to the solidity and 
squareness of his nature. Gold, says the miner's axiom, 
"is where you find it;" silver is a matter of luck. On 
the other hand, nothing is simpler than coal mining, 
nothing more direct. In no other business is the ma- 
chinery simpler, the methods more direct, especially in 
such a country as the Colorado coal fields, where the 
levels lie as though specially placed for easy handling. 

One by one the men were called into the office; one 
by one their names were placed upon the rolls, and they 
were told when and where to report for work. When 
they had been all attended to, the timekeeper called 
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Jim and Easy back as they were about to leave the 
office. 

"I don't suppose you two want to bunk in with them 
Ginnies over yonder. There's another house that you 
can have if you want it. It's the same size as the 
others; two rooms and a kitchen; rannin' water too. 
It'll be ten dollars a month. Want it?" 

Jim looked at Easy, who nodded. 

"Any boardin '-houses in the place where we can eat?" 

"One — if you call it that. They can't cook much 
and they charge all kinds o' fancy prices for burned 
coffee an' raw bacon. Better bean yourselves. It'll 
come cheaper an' it'll be just as good— er bad." 

"All right. Much obliged." 

"You get your outfits over at the store. You'll have 
to use carbide lamps. The Company don't allow oil. 
You buy the lamps an* carbide at the store too. It'll 
cost you fifteen cents a pound." 

"That's the beginnin' of it," growled Easy. "Car- 
bide costs ten cents a pound every other place." 

"First kick, eh?" remarked the timekeeper affably. 
"You might as well save your breath. You'll need it 
when you all start work to-morrow." 

"That's so. By the way, while we're speakin' of 
kicks, do we get a check-weighman?" 

"If you want to pay for him yourselves. There'll be 
only the two of you who'll want one. The Ginnies don't 
know anything about check-weighmen. If you all put 
'em wise, it'll cost you your jobs. See?" 

Easy nodded soberly. 

"What do your car weights run behind the tested 
weights?" he asked soberly. 

The man laughed, pushed his cap further to the back 
of his head and said nothing. 

"If I take out two thousand pounds of coal at the 
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heading, what does it weigh when it gets to the tipple?" 
insisted Easy. 

It was a question to set any miner's nerves on edge. 
It is not reassuring to know that when you have bru- 
tally abused your body for ten hours, bruising knees 
and elbows and bending the back and shoulders till the 
strained muscles well-nigh fail to respond, in getting out 
two thousand pounds of coal, that the Company weigh- 
man at the tipple scales, which are supposed to be tested 
by a State official, credits you with a scant fourteen 
hundred pounds. 

Sporadic efforts have been made from time to time to 
better this condition of affairs. The Mining Laws of 
Colorado passed in 1910 were compiled from the laws 
of older states which had seen years of the same abuses 
and had endeavored through years of experience to erad- 
icate them. These Colorado laws had tried to remedy 
matters and had provided specifically that on the re- 
quest of twenty or more men who have worked for three 
months in a mine, a check-weighman of the men's own 
choosing shall be appointed; his wages to be paid by 
the men themselves. When an organization is honestly 
considerate of its employees' welfare, this is frequently 
done, but it has happened quite as frequently that when 
these twenty or more men unite to request the services 
of a check-weighman, they find themselves, by some odd 
coincidence, out of a job after the next pay-day. And 
when that once happens, they discover that they cannot 
secure employment at any other mine. They have been 
black-listed by employers. 

The Southern coal fields of Colorado cover about eleven 
hundred square miles. Except for the mines, the land 
is worthless because of the lack of water which would 
have transformed it into a veritable paradise. This very 
lack of water also operates to make minyig difficult. 
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Many accidents arise from so-called "dust explo- 
sions" which could be prevented if water were avail- 
able in any quantity to wet down the dust in the mines. 
Unfortunately many of the mines are situated on the 
very tops of the mountains where the water even for 
drinking purposes and for supplying the boilers has to 
be hauled long distances from valleys that are miles 
away and cannot supply an unlimited amount of water. 
Being the smaller mines they fean least afford additional 
expense. At the very first trouble therefore they are 
compelled to shut down and suspend work, making em- 
ployment at that mine in the future a matter of spec- 
ulation. 

The Calderwood Mine was owned by Benjamin 
Graves. It was listed as a Company and was incorpo- 
rated as such. In reality it was owned and operated by 
one man. It was one of a score of similar concerns sit- 
uated in Green Canon. One above another they lay 
along the rock-brown slopes exactly like gopher holes. 
Above ground, their entrances and tipples scarred the 
hillside as far as the eye could see. 

When it is realized that each of those operators hav- 
ing leased the land from the State, pays to it a royalty 
of about ten cents a ton for all coal mined; that they 
pay about sixty cents a ton to each miner, and that the 
output from the mine is very frequently crippled by 
strikes and by demands whose settlement takes months 
of arbitration, it can be seen that Capital has good 
grounds for resenting any action that tends to still 
further hamper them or to still further cripple their 
business. 

Then too, the mines, especially the small ones, are 
generally far away from commercial centers. Any ac- 
commodations for the men must of necessity be in the 
immediate neighborhood of the workings, and, as all the 
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land in the neighborhood of mines has been leased by 
the Mining Companies, the required houses for em- 
ployees must be erected on leased land. Many com- 
plaints from men who have lost their positions are based 
on the allegation that, after losing their jobs, they have 
been ordered to vacate their houses and that they have 
no other place to place their families. 

To evolve a solution satisfactory to all would require 
a Solomon. No wise employer would willingly keep as 
a tenant in his own houses men who had been discharged 
"for cause." Nor would any sane man with a healthy 
desire to run his own business allow his time to be taken 
up in futile discussion of ethical principles which should 
be rather the subject of legislative action. 

The logical solution of this would appear to be rec- 
ognition of the Unions and employment of men only 
through recognized channels but — the Capitalists say 
that they cannot afford to employ men whom they can- 
not discharge if the occasion demands it. 

This much for one side of it. Jim Lofton heard 
enough about it in time to come. He also had occasion 
to read what was written on the miner's side of the 
shield, and what he found there was in direct contra- 
diction to the claim of the mine owners. 

The Union man points to the twelve-strand, barbed- 
wire fences ; to the heavily armed mine guards who are 
placed to keep all employees inside the Company fences 
except the selected few who have written permission 
from the Superintendent to leave. This permission is 
only given for short periods of time. Even then, the 
men who leave are not allowed to take their scanty be- 
longings with them. 

They point to the armed guards who patrol to the 
very porches of the miners' boarding-houses;, to the 
(Company Stores where exorbitant prices are charged; 
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to the Pay-master's Department which pays frequently 
in "script" on the store, which in turn charges World 
Fair prices for everything and which, if it be requested 
to give cash for the Company's own script promptly 
discounts it. They point to the exceedingly high house 
rentals asked because these houses are the only ones 
available for the miners. They call attention to the 
well known grievance of "black-listing," done in frank 
defiance of the law. And they ask pertinently how they 
are to get redress unless their organization is strong 
enough to obtain it for them. 

Between Capital and Labor, the Upper and the Lower 
mill-stones, lies the mingled grain and chaff; the men 
like Jim Lofton and Ben Easy, who wish to work but 
who find the conditions of their work-day life unbear- 
able under purely Capitalistic conditions. These men 
are the grain. There is much chaff; that worthless trash 
that clutters up the machinery and that must in time, 
if it be not sifted out, reduce the finest mill to a junk- 
heap. This chaff is not composed of the native-born 
Americans nor of those who came to this land with a 
desire to profit by what other men have established in 
law and order and decency and good government. It is 
composed of the ignorant, shiftless hordes that are daily 
dumped upon our wharves at Castle Garden and other 
places along the coasts. 

There is a solution. There is a solution to every 
problem if men will only seek it in a spirit that is free 
from every taint of personal gain. It is the seeking for 
personal aggrandizement that is the cinder in the eye 
that causes obliquity of vision. Four years after Jim 
Lofton had lived through these scenes he was to see the 
solution; though even then men were not at first to 
recognize it as such. 

He was to see the entire country, all personal desirdJ 
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laid aside, all petty struggling and ambition pushed de- 
liberately into the background, fused into a common 
mass, instinct with National Life; alert, keen-faced, 
striving with all its American common-sense and acumen 
to conquer and destroy greed and lust and lawless power. 

All this he was to see. 

And first and foremost in it all, looming above and 
through the mists of doubt, he was to see the twin figures, 
Labor and Capital, standing shoulder to shoulder, facing 
together a world in arms. And then, that trouble over, 
was to see them, still together — 

"Turn a keen, untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things." 

There lay the solution. So long as those two stood 
shoulder to shoulder, the foundations of the Republic 
could not totter. Both were American. 

Easy repeated his question, "How much '11 my coal 
weigh at the tipple V 9 and again the time-keeper pre- 
tended not to have heard, for the very good reason that 
he could think of no satisfactory answer. Well he knew 
that the reply that would satisfy the foreign miners 
would by no means satisfy this tall, up-standing Ameri- 
can whose very look spelled fight. And the other, 
though obviously of a different stamp, was as plainly 
not a man to take rough handling without a murmur. 

He slowly winked one eye. Easy winked back. Jim 
watching them thought that in this exchange of winks 
lay a whole history of American economics. 

The two men left the office and went over to their 
little house, a primitive affair built of unpainted wood 
without a cellar, where they spent the rest of the day 
getting their simple arrangements for house-keeping per- 
fected. A small stove stood in the kitchen. Cooking 
utensils and blankets they purchased at the Company 
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store. The bill proved the claim of the strikers that ex- 
orbitant prices were charged. 

Neither of the two being a qualified cook, the first 
supper could hardly be termed a complete success. Jim 
tried his best to fry some beans. The result was an 
unappetizing mess offensive to both nose and palate. 
They supped on canned things, known locally as "air- 
tights." 

"I've cooked before," observed Jim; "but I never 
knew you had to work so hard to spoil food," while 
Easy, who was wrestling with the stove in a futile at- 
tempt to boil coffee, remarked succinctly that "The 
damn thing had no more idea of drawing than he had 
of preaching." 

"There!" he said finally, lifting the pot from the 
stove. "There's coffee — of sorts — an' the canned beans 
is all we kin ask. God bless the man who first invented 
air-tights." 

"He made the success of the West possible," agreed 
Jim. "If we'd had no air-tights there 'd have been no 
settlements west of the Mississippi. Now for a smoke." 

They lit their pipes and in the clear Colorado air, with 
the great Spanish Peaks looming high above the west- 
ern horizon and the dim range of the Sangre Christo — 
Blood of Christ — mountains bulking big and blue above 
the sky-line, they watched the sun go down in a riot of 
color. 

"Gad!" Jim whispered, half to himself. "Those 
colors would make an artist drunk with envy. Opal and 
umber and dun and red and green and gray and blue. 
And this is the land for which we worked and sweated. 
— God, how we've got to work to keep it ! " 

Unconsciously he voiced the opinions of thousands; 
thousands of men of Anglo-Saxoij stock whose people had 
dared Indians, thirst, famine, death by fire and flood 
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and drought to find and make this land a White Man's 
country past disputing. To this land had come count- 
less other thousands whose souls were aflame with the 
universal light of Liberty which knows no single land; 
whb had come animated by the same desires. Un- 
fortunately along with these had come, too, a very large 
element which did not speak the language, which did 
not desire to speak the language nor to absorb any 
American ideas. They only desired to set forth the 
half-baked ideas the seeds of which they had absorbed 
in the Old World. Liberty was freedom. Karl Marx 
had said so. And Freedom meant that the individual 
was free to seek his own development in the way he 
chose. Law was a figment of the imagination unless 
backed up by irresistible force, conceived and es- 
tablished by the Strong for the suppression of the Weak. 
When the Weak should become Strong, the figment of 
the imagination would pass like smoke across glass and 
each man would be a law unto himself. 

The burning question was: Should this element be 
allowed in the future to enter the Land and spread itself 
abroad like some loathsome disease throughout the body 
politic? It was there now. He recognized it in the 
drunken shouts of revelry that rose from the tents out- 
side the fences of the Company's grounds. 

There was a noise on the porch. He looked out. 

"That looks like Ryan. I wonder how he got through 
the fence. Come in," he said softly in answer to a 
knock on the door. Ryan entered. 

"Sit down, Ryan. How'd you get int" 

"By playin' snake an' flea — " Ryan grinned at Jim 
amiably. 

"How's that!" 

"A snake travels on its own belly an' a flea ain't so 
darned particular. I traveled on my belly an' wasn't 
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particular. I'm aimin' to have a little talk with you 
two fellows. Are you minin' ment" 

"We are. That's straight. Easy there's a miner. 
I'm an ex-engineer out of a job. That's why I came 
down here. We have to eat, you know." 

1 ' I know. ' ' Ryan nodded gloomily. ' ' It 's damn poor 
pickin's here for you. Do you know that a man can't 
raise a family here? Do you know that there's just 
seven schools in over two hundred mines where men can 
send their kids to school f What kind of an agreement 
did you two sign, up in Denver?" 

Jim got up and went into the room, reappearing pres- 
ently with a small leather pocket-book. He took a paper 
from it and read slowly. 

"First of all, there's the usual beginning that tells 
how much the Company will pay for the different kinds 
of work—" 

Easy sat up and listened attentively. Jim had 
glanced through the agreement before signing. 'Easy 
had signed it without reading. 

"You see their statement makes a day's work average 
four dollars and fifty cents," said Ryan crisply. "An* 
it says that you'll average over a hundred dollars a 
month — " 

"Exactly. That was why we came — " 

"That statement is true as far as it goes — As far as 
averages go." 

"Well, then—" 

"Wait ! You won't work an average numbejr of days 
in a month. There'll always be delays in getting cars 
in to you in your room. There's always delays too about 
gettin' the entries cleaned up so you can haul the coal 
out. If it ain't that, they won't give you your timbers 
on time so that when you figure up your pay you'll find 
that instead of gettin' four dollars an' fifty cents a day— 
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"You'll work twenty-six days this comin' month an' 
you'll git somethin' less'n two dollars a day for it. 
That's what I've found is true in workin' for these 
small mines owned by one man where they import 
foreign labor/' 

"Do you mean to tell us that — " Easy broke in ex- 
citedly 

Jim cut him short. "Let Ryan finish, Easy/' he 
said. 

Ryan went on: 

"You get no check-weighman. They'll cheat you at 
the tipple. If you leave, you'll be black-listed with all 
the other mines — if you stay — them men with Bodart'll 
see to it that it's unsafe for you to stick your heads out- 
side the gates — I'm only tellin' what I've seen." 

Jim whistled softly. 

"What does the rest of that agreement that we signed, 
say?" demanded Easy. 

"Oh, not much! We agree to re-pay from our first 
pay, the price of our ticket down here — That goes to 
the Agent — We pay at the rate of five dollars a pay-day 
till it is all paid for — There won't be much left at that 
rate. What's the matter with you, Easy?" 

Easy had risen. His face had turned dark with anger 
and the veins stood out upon his temples. 

"Look here." He shook a threatening finger at 
Jim. "You read that agreement, didn't you? You read 
it fer both of us. You're an educated gink. You know 
all about contracts and — " 

"Stow it," said Jim good-naturedly. "I did read the 
agreement — none too carefully I'll admit but — You've 
been at this game before. You ought to have known 
what to expect." 

The force of the argument struck Easy. He smiled 
rather sheepishly. 
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"That's right, Partner. They're on me all right. 
But" — again his ill-temper surged up— "I've been 
stung before like you say — I know all about them rotten 
scales an' the way we git stung at the weights; an' the 
way them blood-suckers fire you when you stick up fer 
your rights — sure! That's all right — I'm lookin' fer 
that— but what of the rest that Ryan tells us about f 
What about the delayin' of the cars? A miner's money 
hangs on his gettin' cars. How about their delay in 
cleanin' up the entries? How about us not gettin' our 
timberin' on time — You can't work without timberm* 
up your roof an' you can't timber up your roof if they 
hold out timbers on you — Oh, yes ! I've been bitten be- 
fore but never by such a poison-toothed dam' reptile as 
this one—" 

He swept a comprehensive gesture toward the entire 
mining property and turned to Ryan. 

"How can you leave this damned placet" he de- 
manded. 

"The same way I got in; by playin' snake an* flea 
like I did. How about you, Lofton? Ain't that your 
namef" 

"Yes. That's my name. I think 111 hold on for a 
little while. It's only fair to give them a trial. You 
wouldn't like a fellow to throw off on you on the un- 
supported statement of a stranger, would you?" 

Ryan rose, evidently greatly perturbed. 

"Well — I've told you the God's honest truth. You 
believe me?" 

"Certainly I do. See here, Ryan! That scut Bodart 
was on the train. I stopped him from being impertinent 
to a young girl. I understand that he is head and front 
among the strikers that you can't handle. Is that 
correctt" 
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Ryan nodded soberly. "I can't tell you any more'n 
that, ' ' he said seriously. 1 1 But he 11 be brought to book 
when he goes too far. He's — " He nodded again and 
sank into silence. 

"Well — he'll do me any dirty turn that he can, of 
course. I'm not going to give him a chance. I'm go- 
ing to try my hand at this work because I've got to do 
it to pay my debts. I've mined gold and silver before 
but never coal. I've worked in South Africa where 
methods are very different from what I see here. I've 
got no string on Easy and I'm not preachin' but it seems 
to me that when I've accepted the price of a ticket to 
come down here, it's only decent to work long enough 
to pay that money back. When I've paid it back if I 
find that things are as you say — I'll strike in with you. 
Is that enough?" 

"It's more than enough," Ryan agreed heartily. 
"An* — I think a lot more of you, Lofton — " He 
stopped in an embarrassed way and turned to Easy: 
"How about you, Stranger? What 11 you do?" 

Easy answered him from the inner room. 

"If you wait a minute well see whether two can't 
play that game of yours. I'm with you." 

He came out of the room with his newly acquired 
blanket that was not yet paid for across his shoulders 
and turned shamefacedly to Jim. 

"I don't lifce to leave you this way, Lofton. You've 
been mighty square with me an' I won't forget it. 
That man Bodart's sure got it in for you an' that's a 
fact. I'll watch him an' 111 never forget what you did 
fer me when I needed it. But from now on I'm for 
those men outside there — " He motioned to the far side 
of the fence. 

Ryan looked at him keenly for a moment. 

" There 'gf two sides out there too, my friend,' ' he said. 
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"You want to be darned sure that you don't pick the 
wrong side. Mind your step." 

" Good night, Lofton — " Easy thrust out his hand. 

Jim shook hands. "I don't blame you, Easy. God 
knows I blame no man when I myself can't say what 
I'd do if I were in his place. I don't see it quite as you 
do. Good night, Ryan." 

He stood and watched the two men stealing softly 
down the darkening canon, past the tipple and the long, 
gray culm-banks that stood up in silhouette against the 
mouth of the gorge; out past the last little line of the 
tiny houses till their figures had faded away in the gray 
dusk of the evening. 

He sat down by the window and looked long into the 
night that was covering hill and valley in a cloak of 
black picked out with gray and silver; into the serene, 
indifferent coolness of the hills that was so utterly 
oblivious to the desires and avarice of man. 

The moon rose from behind a cloud-bank, pale, dis- 
passionate, haggard, like the ghost of a dead sun. And 
still he sat there thinking. 

Loneliness crushed him like a weight. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE HEBO FINDS A PARTNER 



He was up the next morning long before dawn and 
while the valley was still waist-deep in clammy, whitish 
mist. Preparing and eating his breakfast took him but 
a few minutes. Then, stowing a gigantic sandwich in 
his dinner-pail along with nearly a quart of black coffee, 
he filled his lamp, took his tools and headed for the pit- 
mouth. 

Dawn was slowly breaking in a sort of coppery glow 
but already men were leaving the boarding-houses that 
squatted on the bleak hillside like ghostly, unclean gob- 
lins. They were picking their ways stumblingly among 
the culm piles that marked where coal had been dumped 
from time to time. At the engine house that stood near 
the shaft where the cage ran up and down to take men 
to and from the lower levels, the little plumes of white 
steam shot out into the frosty mountain air, showing 
that the engineer and cageman were ready to drop the 
miners to the drift six hundred feet below. 

There were other seams of coal above the vein that the 
Calderwood was working, but the engineers had found 
out, after a deal of experimentation, that it paid better 
to drop to the six-hundred-foot level. The coal was 
better, the seams running from four feet to six feet and 
a half in thickness and the dip of the coal changing very 
materially. 

Jim walked along rapidly. "It's a cinch that han- 
dling a breast-auger's going to be strange to you." He 
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addressed his hands whimsically. "But once a mining 
man, always a mining man," and he looked about him 
with deep interest. 

Catching up with a group of workmen, one of whom 
had a smattering of English and who seemed to be in- 
telligent, he picked up a mass of details about the Calder- 
wood which he later on pieced together. While in the 
Southern fields of Colorado, he learned, the coal strata 
lay on a nearly horizontal plane, making the work very 
simple, toward the western part of the field the seams 
were found in a nearly vertical position, which made the 
mining both difficult and expensive. 

In an ordinary drift mine there is simply the drift 
or entrance, which follows the coal seam, with lateral 
entries that lead from room to room in which the men 
work getting out their coal. 

All the new work must be carefully timbered up in 
order to keep the roof and sides from falling in on the 
workers. This is done with logs about six inches in 
diameter. In the main drift and in the entries this 
work is done by the Companies. In the smaller entries 
and in the rooms the work must be done by the miners 
who are assigned to work there. They get their timbers 
from the main entrance where they are deposited ready 
to hand by the Company. 

Jim paused at the pit-mouth, glanced at his brass 
check, his personal number which read "89," hung it 
on a correspondingly marked nail on the check board 
and was about to enter the cage with the group of other 
miners when a man stepped up to him. He was a tall, 
bent old man. His face was deep-lined but his blue- 
gray eyes shone and twinkled with the light of youth 
that all his fifty-five years had failed to dim. It was a 
good face and a strong one. 

Jle touched Jim on the arm. 
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"What's your name?" he asked quietly. 

"Lofton." Jim looked surprised. 

"Did you come in here last night!" 

"Yes. Why?" 

"M-hm! Where is your partner!" 

Jim hesitated. He did not want to say that Easy had 
already quit in the abrupt manner that he had but those 
steady blue eyes bored into his. 

"He's quit," he said shortly. 

"M-hm! I thought so. Why didn't you quit too! 
I know you was asked to ! Hey ! Why didn't you quit 
too!" 

' ' Yes. I was asked to. I didn 't quit because I didn 't 
want to. Not yet. ' ' 

"Had any experience in minin'!" 

"Yes. Gold. No experience in coal." 

"That's all right. It's easy to learn. I'm the Pit 
Boss — My name's Stratton — Ever heard it before!" 

Jim nodded, his eyes fixed upon the face of the elder 
man. He said nothing. Stratton apparently liked his 
taciturnity. 

"You helped my daughter yesterday when she needed 
help. She told me. I ain't much at talkin', Lofton, but 
I'm aimin' to say that the man who helped my little 
girl's got somethin' comin' from me. That man Bo- 
dart's a cur. Some day I'll square affairs with him in 
a way that he'll like least but not now — not now — oh, 
Serafini!" he called to a burly Italian who stood by the 
check-board. 

"Serafini, I'm goin' to put you with this man, Lofton, 
in room two hundred an' seven. You're two good, 
husky fellows. You ought to find it good workin'." 

"Me in Eighteen now along wid Pena — " 

"Aye! I know! I'm shiftin' Pena to work in the 
timber gang. You know two hundred and seven ! ' ' 
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"No. Me not know — " 

"It's all clear top-coal — " 

Serafini *s eyes lit and he showed a manifest desire to 
kiss some one— Jim for preference. 

While there were many good rooms that the strikers 
had left but partly worked out, number two hundred 
and seven had the reputation of being by far the best. 
The miner always seeks top-coal. It is the coal which 
stands out clear and distinct along the walls of a room. 
The cars can be run close to the walls and the blasts so 
placed that when they are fired the coal falls with its 
own weight direct into the cars. It gives a maximum 
of results with a minimum of labor and expense. 

Here a miner has only to bore his holes, place his 
blasts and when he goes out to dinner or at quitting 
time, to notify the shot-man who fires the blasts, after 
which he passes out his cars ready loaded to have their 
weights checked up at the tipple. Seldom does it hap- 
pen that new men are set to work on mining top-coal^ 

Serafini evidently attributed his good fortune to his 
association with Jim, for he smiled upon him in a man- 
ner so comprehensive as to include all the known world. 

"Pena — " He fairly chuckled over a joke of some 
kind. * ' Pena ? You know Pena ? ' ' 

"No. Why?" Jim found himself grinning from 
sheer good-fellowship. 

For answer Serafini closed the second and third 
fingers of his right hand and clasped the thumb so that 
the fore-finger and the little finger alone were extended. 
It was the sign of the Evil Eye. He smiled conclusively. 

"Him got it. One day Pena drop pick on him 
foot — Other day him hit head on big rock. That in 
otro room — I make urn fuss. Not want work long Pena 
— Bad luck — Now you come worka wit' me — I tell you 
dat good luck — maka da mon'j work de top-coal — me — I 
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say it. A in' me Serafini— de bes' Italiano dis sida 
N'York— Not!" 

* ' Sure — Come on, Serafini — ' ' Jim smote the big man 
between the shoulders and the delighted Serafini fol- 
lowed him into the cage. 

"I want to see you at noon, Lofton — " 

The old man's words dropped down the shaft after 
them as stones drop. Jim nodded and waved his hand 
as the rocking cage shot them down through six hun- 
dred feet of black space with the tiny blue spot of sky 
growing less with every foot that they dropped. 

"Me no lika de daylight. More better worka da mine. 
Out-side — Huh. Out-side man getta hot in de sun; 
getta col* in da snow; getta wet in da rain — More better 
down here — no getta col', no getta hot, no getta wet — 
no getta striker wit' rock — hey t" 

He punched Jim jocularly in the ribs as the cage shot 
down to its resting place on the solid floor timbers. 

Jim looked about him. In the distance he could see 
dimly the twin line of rails running up the drift, oc- 
casional sparks moving here and there, gnome-like, like 
the scene in the cave of Wayland the Smith, showing 
where other men, just as intent as he on earning a liv- 
ing, were already starting in on their day's work. 

Their room was a hundred yards up the track where 
a twenty-foot entry swung to the left. Piles of timbers 
lay ready to hand along the track and several empty 
cars standing on the rails inside the room gave Jim 
heart of grace. At least there would be no delay now 
for lack of cars, he thought. There were at least two 
clear days of uninterrupted work ahead of them. 

Serafini, whistling softly, took their two dinner- 
buckets &nd placed them carefully on the floor to the 
left of the entrance. Then he passed slowly around the 
room scrutinizing it from every angle. It was a large 
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room and the clear-cut seam of coal stretched before 
them shining with what seemed at times an evil, black 
light as the flame from their lamps struck on a flat face. 

"She measure six foot clear," he said delightedly, 
holding his hand above his eyes. "Look! We place-a 
de shot here — An* here — An* here — " 

Slowly he moved along the rock-face, indicating by 
little taps of his pick the spots where he intended to 
place his blasts. 

In the old days, even ten years ago, two men working 
such a room and such a seam would have done it in a 
very different manner. Jim, as the newer and younger 
man, would have held a hand-drill against the coal, turn- 
ing it after each stroke that his companion would give 
it with a heavy sledge. When the hole had been labor- 
iously drilled to the end of his drill, he would have sub- 
stituted another longer one. This would have been re- 
peated till the hole was the required depth. 

Things were very different now as he found when he 
saw Serafini place the point of his breast-auger against 
the spot where he wished to place his shot hole and 
slowly begin to bore, leaning heavily forward against the 
auger in order to give it weight. Having started it, he 
laid his auger to one side and picking up a long timber 
wedged it deftly, at top and bottom so that it formed a 
prop for his auger. This eased the pull of the tool. 
After he had arranged matters to his liking, he pro- 
ceeded to bore the hole. 

It was not easy work. The room was one of the best 
in the mine but, as Jim presently found, it was wet. 
The floor sloped away to the main drift, where a great 
"sump" was placed — a pit that caught the water drip- 
ping from the roof and the rock-faces of the walls and 
that held it till it was sucked up to the surface by the 
great pumps working above the entrance o{ the uiine. 
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Hour after hour they worked; leisurely enough, for 
there was no need for haste. Hurried work would dull 
their tools and that would mean more smith work at 
increased cost. Then too*that great mass of soft, easily 
worked coal would last them for many days. 

"When we go outa da night we tella da shot-man 
'All right, come in to-morrow getta da coal,' hey? You 
good fella, Lofton. Some day you come see my casa. 
My woman maka da buon chuck wit' da Lucca olive an* 
da Palermo quesa. You know him ? ' ' 

"Sure." Jim grinned affably and tossed him his to- 
bacco sack. "You came from Palermo ?" 

"No. Me di Napoli. You see it — !" 

"Si — " And Jim jabbered away in the few words of 
Italian that he had picked up in tramping the world. 
The other's face lit under the grimy sweat that was 
trickling into his eyes. 

"Mo' better we quit now an* eata da chow — " 

' ' I should say so, ' ' a voice broke in. ' ' If them strikers 
outside knew you was workin' on a nine hour day they'd 
be raisin* particular hell. I want to talk to you, 
Lofton." 

It was Stratton's voice. He had come quietly into 
the room and had stood watching them for several 
minutes before he spoke. 

Serafini, with the innate courtesy of the Latin races, 
seeing that the Pit Boss wished to speak to his partner, 
busied himself discreetly over the dinner-bucket. 

Stratton spoke briefly and to the point. 

"Do you want a boardin '-house?" 

"I surely do," Jim laughed. "You'd think so if you 
feould taste some of my attempts at cookin'. I was never 
any good at it." 

" "Where 'd you ever try it before?" 

Jim's tongue was loosened. "California, Africa, 
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Chili, Venezuela — and I 'm not a chef yet. Do you know 
a good place ?" 

Stratton smiled. 

"I can recommend the place I'm thinkin' of. I've 
been gettin' my meals there for thirty years. "When my 
daughter told me last night of your havin* helped her 
on the train — an' when I said that I'd seen a man 
answerin' her description pile off the train at the sidin' 
— well, the wife spoke up an' reminded me that there 
ain't a place here fit for a white man to live at now 
that our old men have gone. So Delia says: 'Take 
him in here, Mother.' 

* 'It ain't everybody I'm takin' in, Lofton, and I don't 
know a derned thing about you, but 111 take a chance 
if you want to come. ' ' 

"Are you sure I won't be in the way?" 

"Sure you won't. We've got a spare room an* the 
board 11 help us out a bit. Maybe it'll be a bit crowded 
now that Delia's come back with her school notions. 
It'll cost you thirty a month. I'll stake you till pay- 
day. What do you say!" 

"What do I say? I say 'yes,' man, and thank you. 
You won't regret it. I promise you that, Stratton." 

The older man nodded briefly as he replied : 

"That's settled then? Move your dunnage over to 
my house when you come up. Adios, Antonio!" 

He left. Jim took up his dinner-bucket with a lighter 
heart than he had had for days. 

Back to work. He did not realize how rapidly the 
time had passed till Serafini laid aside his auger and 
picked up his empty dinner-bucket. 

"Call him a day," he said gruffly. "We catcha da 
cage — Hey ? Good worka da day. ' ' 

For a moment the brilliant sunlight blinded him as 
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the cage shot them up into the daylight. It was a little 
after four o'clock and Jim, taking his check from the 
rack, hastily strode away to the house where he had 
spent the previous night. 

It took him but a short time to pack his few belong- 
ings. He flung the pack over his shoulder and, stopping 
at the office where he told the clerk where he could be 
found, he walked up the hill to the little house where 
the Strattons lived. 

It was a pretty place of the bungalow type, larger and 
standing farther up the hill than any of the other 
houses of the Company. Pinon-pine and scrub oaks 
backed it up and a little square of grassy lawn cut up 
with flower-beds showed an earnest attempt on the part 
of the Strattons to make the best of their surroundings. 

Mrs. Stratton, a middle-aged woman who beamed at 
the world through a pair of the brightest spectacles Jim 
had ever seen, came to the door. 

He introduced himself and she smiled pleasantly as 
she stood aside to let him pass in. 

"You're Mr. Lofton, are you? Mike told me about 
you and so did Delia. I'm glad you came to live here. 
We'll try to make you comfortable, Mr. Lofton. I'll 
show you to your room." 

She led him to the back of the house and ushered him 
into a small, clean room. 

"You ain't got much, I reckon, if you're like most 
men. So you'll hardly miss the closet. There 're nails 
on the back of the door where you can hang your clothes. 
You'll have to carry your own washin' water. Make 
yourself at home, Mr. Lofton. I'll have to run now, 
I see Delia comin'. Supper's at six." 

She left hurriedly. 

Jim too had seen Delia; had caught sight of the golden 
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gleam of her hair as she came up the low steps to the 
porch; had caught a glimpse of the lithe young figure 
with its promise of glorious womanhood. 

As he turned away he caught sight of his coal-be- 
grimed face reflected in a small mirror that gave a 
greenish, distorted view of his features. He groaned. 

"Good Lord! All the water in the world can't clean 
up this mess. I'll try a few buckets anyway. I can't 
meet her like this." And he sneaked surreptitiously 
out of the back door and got his water. 

Just as he opened the door of his room he heard the 
clang of the supper bell and a clear, laughing voice — 
how well he remembered it — singing out, "Hurry up, 
Mr. Lofton, or Dad won't leave you a bite." 

* ' Coming ! Coming, ' ' Jim replied hurriedly. 

There was a gurgle as he dipped his head into the 
basin. 



CHAPTER Y, 

SOME CALCULATIONS ABB MADE 

Delia was standing at the open door of the little hall 
as he came from his room, her gray-clad figure topped 
with golden curls silhouetted against the opaline blue of 
the distant sky. 

"Welcome, Mr. Lofton I" She swept him a little 
curtsey. "If I had known on the train that you were 
bound for the Galderwood I wouldn't have let you leave 
me in that cavalier fashion.'* 

He laughed. "It's bully of your mother to take me 
in." 

"Bully \" she mimicked him. "Dad and Mother are 
always doing bully things. Maybe it's for the Com- 
pany's interest too, for I warn you that I shall keep a 
watchful eye on you both in and out of office. ' ' 

"Office!" 

"Yes, office! You don't suppose that Dad and you 
are the only two people who work in the Calderwood, 
do you? I'm private stenographer for Mr. Drake, the 
Superintendent. I have just finished my schooling," 
she ran on. "It's the first position I've ever had — yes, 
Mother dear, ' ' — as Mrs. Stratton called to them from the 
kitchen — "well come right in," and with Jim grin- 
ning sheepishly at the odd little sensation that the 
word "we" had given him, she led the way to the din- 
ing-room. 

The table was attractively set with plain white china, 

good plated ware in a square design and a few sweet 
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peas bobbing their heads above the rim of a green-glazed 
vase. The whole effect was bright and clean and simple 
and eminently desirable. "The spirit of the girl her- 
self,' ' thought Jim. 

Somehow, looking at Stratton, grim, straight, proper, 
taciturn ; at his wife, who resembled a plump, motherly, 
efficient sparrow, whose eyes twinkled humorously be- 
hind the concave lenses of her spectacles; looking at 
Delia, far better educated than her parents but one with 
them in her innate simplicity of mind and heart — some- 
how when he saw all this, a deep sense of happiness 
stole over Jim, a sudden realization of something worth 
striving to reach; of work worth doing and seeing 
through to the end. 

He looked again at Stratton, whose face had broken 
into smiles at a remark from Delia. Yes, he thought, 
Stratton had worked all his life ; he must have worked 
hard, for the accomplishment had been so great. And 
here was his reward, the tiny clean house, the wife, the 
daughter. 

Jim enjoyed that meal as he had not enjoyed a meal 
since that ill-omened bet that had taken him from Vene- 
zuela to Mobile. 

When supper was over, leaving the womento clear up, 
he followed Stratton out upon the narrow little front 
porch. 

"How'd you make out to-day f " asked* Stratton. 

"Pretty well. Serafini said we'll be ready for the 
cars to-morrow night. He's a good workman.' * 

It was not a question, but Stratton answered it as 
though it had been one. 

"One of the best we have," he said, ramming down 
the glowing ashes in his pipe-bowl. "He's been makin' 
good money too. That's why them Wops outside are 
after him — especially him. Serafini 's got the makin' of 
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a good American in him. He's sober, works hard, tends 
to his family an* minds his own business. Them Dagoes 
outside have been after him to join what they call their 
Union. There ain't no Union among 'em as a matter 
of fact. They're run by a gang of Wop political bosses 
an' they're owned by people up north. They've got a 
man down there now stirrin' up trouble — That's Bodart 
I was taHrin' to you about, you know. The man who 
started trouble on the train. Serafini laughed at 'em. 
Then they tried to beat him up but the men they give 
the job to wasn't big enough." Stratton grinned 
reminiscently. "We had to take in one o' them 
strikers an' patch him up after Serafini got through with 
him. The other two ain't stopped runnin' yet — " 

"Is he married !" 

"Sure. All the foreigners are married! Did you 
find the work hard to-day !" 

"Not so hard as I'll find it to-morrow. My back's a 
bit stiff." 

"Aye. That's the pull of the auger. It'll get easier 
as you get used to it. Serafini '11 keep you humpin'. 
He'll scale the biggest pay roll of any of the men. 

"Where 're you goin', daughter!" 

Delia had come out upon the porch. 

"I'm going to the store for some things. Sit down, 
Mr. Lofton." For Jim had risen. 

Stratton looked at him curiously. 

Jim longed to ask if he might go with her to the store 
but a second thought told him that it would be a mistake. 
He had not been taken into the Stratton household to 
be a cavalier to Delia. It might well cause comment. 
He sat down again and watched her as she walked 
lightly down the path and turned into the road to the 
store. 

"Miss Stratton told me that she is a stenographer 
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here," he remarked tentatively as he refilled his pipe. 

"Aye. She's just finished a course in typewritin' an' 
stenography at a school in Denver an' nothin' would 
do but for me to see Mr. Drake about her gettin' a place 
here with him. He was nice about it. Said he'd 
rather have for a stenographer some one he knew — 
Didn't want strangers about him while times are what 
they are." 

"Hard pickin's for a girl, isn't it!" 

"Oh, I don't know. You see I ain't a millionaire. 
All I've got is what I make. I've laid by mighty little 
an' what insurance I've got won't go far when I cash 
in. It '8 better for her to know how to make her own 
livin* even if she never had to do it." 

"She'll marry," said Jim in a more positive tone than 
he had yet used. 

"Aye. I s'pose so — when the right man comes along. 
I hope to God she won't marry a minin' man — an' who 
else is there ! "Who does she see ! She 's had four years 
at the Convent of the Sacred Heart near Philadelphia 
an 9 then this course in Denver. I only hope she ain't 
overeducated. " 

Jim started to laugh. Then he took another look at 
the set look in Stratton's face and thought better of it. 

"You'll never be sorry for a single dollar that you 
spend on education, ' ' he said briefly. * ' I think I '11 turn 
in. Good night." 

"Think so! Well— Good night. I'll call you in the 
mornin' when I get up." 

Jim found his way to his little room and in a few 
seconds was stretched out in bed trying to ease the aching 
muscles and tired sinews that clamorously called for 
rest. Sleep did not come for a long two hours, two 
hours during which he lay wide-eyed. A murmur of 
talk drifted in through the open window that gave upon 
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the porch. He could make out a word or two of Strat- 
ton's deep voice; then Delia's silvery laughter. Pres- 
ently the sounds brought peace and he dozed off. 

Stratton called him long before daylight had come to 
soften the hard outlines of the great ranges towering 
over the valley; and the sun was not fairly up when 
he joined Serafini at the mine-shaft. 

That day was a repetition of the first but the work 
was harder. They toiled through the long eight hours 
that his aching back and loins told him were already far 
too long. 

"We get cars to-morrow/ * Serafini grinned at him en- 
gagingly. "Got coal enough to load." 

So that night they notified the shot-firer and later they 
heard the muffled roars that told them that their work 
had been blasted out and that a new kind of labor would 
be begun upon the morrow. 

When they entered the room on the fourth day they 
found a line of "empties" standing on the tracks; little 
wooden cars holding a ton each, which they proceeded 
to fill. 

These were passed out from the room to the main 
track up the drift, shunted up-grade to the cage where 
they were seized and hauled to the surface, run out upon 
the tipple and emptied down the chute. There the wait- 
ing cars of the railroad received the coal. 

It would all have been intensely interesting could one 
have passed through all the successive steps, under- 
standing each ; but the unceasing grind and toil of the 
straining, back-breaking work repeated over and over 
again became monotonous beyond words. 

This was very different from gold-mining, Jim 
thought. The spice of chance, the flavor of romance was 
missing. It was just grind and toil; toil and grind 
with the real interest centering on the scale-sheets of the 
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weighman at the head of the tipple where the day's work 
was tallied. 

"Now you go to de office wit* dis. •Getta de mon' an* 
pay bill at da store." Serafini handed Jim the check- 
sheet that the scale-tender had given him. 

It showed as due Jim for four days, fourteen tons of 
coal at sixty cents a ton. His brows wrinkled with 
thought as he gazed at it. Presently he turned to 
Serafini. 

"Haven't they made a mistake here, Toniot" he 
asked sharply. The other shook his head. 

"No! No! All time get same. Dey say dey no 
maka mistake at da tipple. We work four day — " 

"Yes, but the operators say that we make four dol- 
lars and a half a day," retorted Jim. He thought of 
what Ryan had told him. Ryan seemed to have been 
right after all. "Four dollars and a half a day," he 
said, excitedly. "That's what they told me — " 

"Si— me know — " Serafini shrugged his shoulders 
expressively. "But we work four day takin 9 out two- 
day coal. Dey pay us for coal — not for work — seet" 

"You bet — I — see. And here's what I owe them — 
wait — " 

Jim fished a bit of pencil from his pocket and figured 
for a moment on the back of an envelope. He shook his 
head. 

"There's no gettin' away from it, Tonio. I'm a fool. 
I thought I'd be makin' a hundred dollars a moirfh — " 

Serafini burst into hilarious laughter. 

"Heyah ! Who playa da joke on you like dist Who 
maka de big bluff wit' you — t" 

Jim colored. "I did it myself, I reckon. I just 
figured it out all by my lonely. A hundred dollars! 
Hell! Look here— " 

He held out the paper to the other who, scratching his 
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bead as though to waken his powers of perception, read: 

Credit 14 tons at 60 cents a ton $8.40 

Debit at Store 

1 dinner pail. . . . $ .50 

1 lamp .35 

1 cap .25 

1 shovel 1.25 

1 pick 1.00 

% breast-auger 1.25 

y 2 powder check 1.50 

Total $6.10 

"Gad!" Jim murmured. He remembered that he 
still owed the Stratton family for four days board-bill 
and that before the week was over he would have to go 
to the Company store to get other things on credit. 

A dollar here for powder, another for carbides for 
his lamp, smith-work on his tools and what-not. At the 
end of the week, of the month, of the year, what would 
there be to show for his work? For his bunched, 
strained muscles f For his hands calloused and grained 
with rock-dust f 

Work— Just the long hard pull of itl 

Suddenly he smiled, for there came to him a sudden 
consciousness of all that goes with work. Stratton had 
found it. He wondered if he too would find it. 

He said nothing. He simply stored that check-sheet 
away among his papers and for ten days he and Tonio 
worked as he, at least, had never worked before. 

Still his expenses kept growing. Powder cost three 
dollars and there were various incidental expenses; the 
charge for medical attention which he had no occasion 
to use but which he had to pay for in common with every 
one else ; smaller items too that swelled the debit side of 
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his little account to such a size that when he finally went 
to the office for his pay at the end of the month, his ac- 
counts, which he kept with the painstaking accuracy of 
the very poor, showed that after paying his debt at the 
store and his board-bill, he would have exactly seven 
dollars and eighty-seven cents on which to run till the 
next payday; for tobacco, books, laundry and the other 
necessaries that separate men from beasts. 

He whistled softly as the check was handed to him. 

As he left the store after settling his bill, he saw 
Stratton standing in the road evidently waiting for him. 
He nodded as Jim came up to him. 

"Mr. Drake wants to see you in the office," he said 
slowly. "I'll show you where his place is." 

They walked together over to the little frame building 
where a sign on a half -open door read "Superin- 
tendent." 

Entering in response to a loud-voiced summons, Jim 
saw the Superintendent sitting at his desk apparently 
engrossed in the study of a big blue-print spread out 
on the desk before him: 

"Oh ! It's you, Stratton ! and—?" 

"This is Lofton, sir. You wanted to see him." 

"So I did. How longVe you been with us, Lofton?" 

Jim told him. 

"The strikers tried to get you, did they! On the 
train, hey!" 

Jim nodded, chary of words. The Superintendent 
smiled more broadly, the smile of a workman who finds 
good tools ready to his hands. 

"Hojv do you like inside work?" he demanded: 

"Not a bit," said Jim frankly. "As sbon as I can 
get back to my own line of work I mean to go.'* 

"What's that!" 
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"Rock mining. Damn the coal! You can have my 
share of it. What do you want, sir, with me? " 

Stratton stared at the tone. He had worked for other 
people so long that the iron had sunk into his soul with- 
out his knowing it. He had long passed the stage where 
he could talk to his employer as man to man and he 
looked wonderingly at Jim, who did so. The "sir" had 
very evidently been an after-thought, due to the sixty 
years that had whitened Mr. Drake's hair and was not 
in any way a tribute to him as Superintendent. Strat- 
ton recognized it as class calling to class. 

Drake smiled even more broadly. 

"I sent for you," he said slowly, "to tell you that, 
thanks to our friends, the Dago strikers having set fire 
to the Campbell tipple just above us in the canon last 
night and to their having held up some new men who 
were on their way here to work, we have decided to put 
in some extra mine guards. Stratton specially recom- 
mends you. We pay seventy-five a month and you 
board yourself. Want it t " 

Jim drew his breath sharply. Mine guard ! Seventy- 
five dollars a month. It was the beginning of another 
chance — another chance to weave a new pattern in his 
life. It was a fighting chance in more than one re- 
spect. He grinned at the unconscious pun, for he had 
heard enough from Serafini and from Stratton to make 
him realize the brutal reason why a mine guard in Colo- 
rado, a land ruled by the equitable laws of Democracy, 
must go about armed to the teeth. 

"Yes, Mr. Drake," he found himself saying in his 
deep, slow voice. "Ill take it. I won't bind myself to 
it though for any length of time. That is understood. 
When do you want me to start in? I ask because I am 
working in two hundred and seven with a man and I 
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want to help him out to-morrow so he'll have time to 
get a new man to work with him." 

"That's all right then. Report to me at noon to- 
morrow. Good night, Stratton. Good night, Lofton." 

Drake evidently regarded the matter as closed. He 
bent over his map again as the two men left the room. 

They passed out into the yard. Dusk with its deep, 
trailing shadows had fallen, emphasizing the crushing 
loneliness. The machinery had stopped its whirring, 
clanking riot for the day. Silence was everywhere, mas- 
sive, tense, heavy brooding silence. Only the red lights 
twinkling in the cottage windows and behind the fly- 
blown window curtains of the boarding-houses spoke of 
life — life, with its hopes and desires, its loves and 
hatreds. 

Jim who had been thinking hard, faced his Pit Boss : 

"That was mighty white of you, Stratton. That's all 
I want to say. I won't forget it — " 

Suddenly he was silent. He stiffened in his tracks 
like a setter on a bird and pointed to the cage-house 
looming up in the dusk, big, inert. 

"Who's that over there?" he whispered. 

Stratton 's gaze followed the direction of Jim's finger- 
thrust. He gazed. Then he laughed. 

"There's nobody over there, Lofton. No sane per- 
son 'd be monkeyin' around the cage at this time o' night. 
You're sure qualifyin' for your new job as mine guard. 
Come on home to supper." 

They walked slowly down the little path, past the long 
trestle that jutted out from the hill-side into the night. 



CHAPTER VI 



JIM LOSES A PARTNER 



Had Jim Lofton's mind at that particular moment 
been less centered on home and supper and Stratton's; 
to tell the truth, less on Delia and how she would take 
the bit of good-luck that had come to him, something 
of what occurred later might not have happened. 

The shadowy figure that Jim had seen but that he 
and Stratton had both rejected as a creature of his 
imagination had been a very real one. It stood close 
under the timber trestle, hugging the sweep of black 
shadow under the trestle bents. He saw Jim and Strat- 
ton pass along the workings ; he saw them pass the huge 
piles of slag and rejected slate ; of black-jack and rim- 
rock; all refuse from the rich coal seams that had to be 
taken out before the veins could be uncovered for the 
working. 

When the two mei* had been swallowed up by the dusk, 
the watcher below the trestle scrambled up the bank of 
loose culm, knee-deep in the dry slag-dust that filled his 
shoes, and clambered to the top of the frame-work. 
Here he sat down in the inky shadow-blotch of an empty 
car. 

"An* now that they're out of the way I'll let the 
others know." 

Below and about him the valley spread, a vast pano- 
rama of flat darkness with occasional patches and streaks 
of still deeper tint, like a second night accentuating 

the ; first. 

68 
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The man could not see cottage, trees or pump-house, 
but subjectively he could feel them. He knew they were 
there and his eyes picked up the invisible objects as 
fingers pick things up in the dark. 

He fumbled for a moment in his pocket and brought 
forth a small electric torch and leaned forward with it 
over the timbers. Again the searching fingers sought 
the pocket and brought forth a tiny compass. Both of 
these he placed in the up-turned hat that lay between his 
knees. Then switching on the light he read the com- 
pass. 

"First I've got to get the right bearing. If I get it 
wrong, somebody else 11 see the signal. This tipple bore 
north twenty-five west from where we were so south 
twenty-five east '11 give me what I'm after — so! We'll 
back line it an' make it — " 

The compass turned slowly in his hands till the north 
and south line showed the angle. Then laying the light 
across the compass he cupped his hands about it so that 
it would be invisible to watchers from either side. 

"Eight ten." He looked at his watch. "All right! 
Now then, Mr. Drake! We'll see if we can't make it 
unhealthy fer some o' your Dago friends an' interestin' 
to some of your guards who ought to lose their jobs after 
to-night 's work — fer carelessness. Now ! ' ' 

His thumb touched the switch. Came a tiny, metallic 
click. Then a faint, luminous glow, wavering, shudder- 
ing, that shot almost instantly into a long, thin finger of 
light. 

It cut through the blackness like the point of a dagger. 
Once — twice — followed by two short flashes. Then he 
switched off the light, thrust torch and compass into 
his pocket and sat staring off into the dark, watching in- 
tently, his eyes wide open till they stung with the strain 
of watching through the cool dark. 
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Suddenly, from the southeast, perhaps eight hundred 
yards away, the reddish gleam of a smoky lantern 
answered him. He picked his way from the trestle to 
the soft ground below and waited in the black shadows 
of the timber over-hang for something — somebody — 

Finally they came. He did not note their approach. 
One never does in the dark — where things spring at 
one — until they fairly leaped at him out of the night; 
four men, burly of figure, chary of speech, barefooted, 
three of them carrying coils of rope and heavy blocks — 
pulleys that were to aid them in their self-imposed 
labors. 

The fourth man bore an inconspicuous little package 
under his arm* It gave off a faint metallfb clink as he 
laid it down. 

"All ready t" came a low question. 

* ' Aye. I Ve been waitin ' — ' ' 

" Come on then — mind now! No lights — " 

They padded on into the dark. 

Past the tipple they went, climbing up the slope of 
the hills when they reached the bare slant of the range. 
Still farther in they went till they had gained the shaft 
entrance. There they paused. 

An electric-light pole standing near them gave them 
an anchor to which they made fast one end of a rope. 
To this line they made fast a block so that it hung 
squarely over the mouth of the shaft. 

"You'll need the single block below to give you the 
purchase — so!" 

The speaker deftly arranged the tackle with a pre- 
cisibn that told of deep-sea wanderings. 

"Now, Easy—" 

"Hold hard there! No names — " 

"I ain't callin' no names. I was goin' to say 'Easy 
with that line!'" 
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One of the men chuckled in the night as the man 
came forward with the small package. 

A line fastened to a broad, leather belt was passed 
through the sheaves of the double block and the belt 
was buckled about the man. He jerked a four-foot piece 
of line from the coil and taking a hammer in his hand 
turned to the others. 

"I'll pull the line twice when I reach the bottom. 
Don't try to pull the rope up to the top after you've 
let me down. Leave it hang in the shaft. You all go 
an* hide for an hour. I can do it in that time. If 
you hang about here somebody may see you an* them 
mine guards '11 get me. As soon as you've lowered me, 
you fellers go an* hide. Let me go now — steady, mind- 
all right—" 

Inch after inch they paid out the rope, one man pour- 
ing oil from a bottle upon the sheaves to prevent the 
screech of dry wheels that would have given warning 
to any one within a mile of the place. 

For ten minutes they lowered slowly. Then came a 
pause in the descent and the hanging rope slapped to 
and fro against the walls of the shaft. 

"All right! He's down! Let her hang I Now it's 
us f er the dark ! Back with us all to some place where 
the mine guards can't see us! It'll be hell an* repeat 
fer him if he gits caught with the goods!" 

It would have been "Hell and repeat" indeed and the 
man who had gone down the shaft was well aware of it 
as he spun around and around at the end of the rope, 
now knees, now elbows slurring against wet timbers or 
shaly earth. Slowly he dropped to the desired level. 

Arriving at the bottom, he first took the precaution 
of unbuckling the belt and fastening it around a heavy 
timber. He did not altogether trust those men above 
ground. Then, tying a bit of string over the switch- 
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stud on his electric torch, to "fix" the light, he ran as 
swiftly as he dared in the semi-darkness along the drift 
to the entry that led to room number two hundred and 
seven. 

He entered, laid down his package and examined the 
walls carefully. 

"Hm! It's just as I thought! They've cleaned up 
all the loose coal an' have already begun borin' fer new 
shots — " 

He picked up the breast-auger that lay across two 
timbers. 

"Good Lord, how they've been workin'! It's no 
wonder they say that Dago Serafini's the best under- 
ground man since the days o' Pat Haley. He's taught 
Lofton too ! Look at them holes bored already fer the 
powder — " , 

There were six holes ready to receive their charges 
as he discovered by testing them with a bar. He tried 
hole after hole till he found one that suited him. In it 
there was still sticking a short hand-drill. This he care- 
fully removed, unfastened his package, opened a can and 
began ladling powder into the unfinished hole. 

When he had ladled in an extra large amount, he 
produced from his pocket two harmless looking copper 
cylinders about an inch long and of the diameter of a 
lead pencil. These he carefully inserted in the hole and 
replaced the short drill exactly as he had found it. 

"May as well make pother one. Make a good job of 
it," he muttered. 

He passed to another hole where he repeated the same 
procedure. 

' ' Hang the light ! It 's polarized ! ' ' 

The electric torch flickered low. The circle* of light 
passed from a steady, bright glow into a small barely- 
illuminated circle. He consulted his watch. He had 
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finished his work in a short half -hour. He looked about 
the room approvingly. Then he gathered his tools, hung 
them again about his neck and crept back into the main 
drift that led to the shaft. 

"Twenty minutes before they come to haul me up. I 
may as well have a smoke — but not in there, thank you ! ' ' 
He grinned as he sat upon the rails in the drift light- 
ing his pipe. 

His pipe emptied, he glanced again at his watch and 
went hurriedly to the shaft, buckled the belt about his 
waist and slapped the rope twice against the rock face. 

He made three signals for raising before the answer 
came in a tautening of the line. Presently he swung 
into the dark space, passing up jerkily foot by foot to 
the open face of the shaft where his four companions 
awaited him. 

"Done?" grunted One as they hauled him over the 
edge of the pit. 

"M-hm! Well done too. Steady there with that 
rope ! Coil it all up and wipe the oil off the timbers 'so 
there won't be no sign. So! Now fer the fence again. 
Mind the guards ! Careful, now — " 

Going as carefully as they could they reached the 
fence that marked the limits of the Company's property, 
crept under it where it crossed the bed of a dry arroyo 
and so reached a tiny clump of pinon pines where they 
paused a moment for debate. 

"You all go on home now an* don't let no one in 
the whole tent-colony know what's happened. What 
they don't know won't hurt 'em. Good night, you 
fellers. We may hear somethin' to-morrow — " 

One by one, taking different trails, they left the 
clump of pinon pines. The dark hill-side lay silent as 
the grave. 

Meanwhile Jim, his hardly aroused suspicions allayed 
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by the laughing rejoinder of the old Pitt Boss, had 
tramped home with Stratton. 

Supper was waiting for them and it was not till the 
meal was nearly over that Delia, who had looked at Jim 
more than once in a puzzled way, burst forth with 

"What is it, Mr. Lofton? Ever since you sat down 
you've been looking as though you had something to say 
but didn't know how to begin. Out with it! What 
is itt Father, make him tell." 

Stratton only grunted while Jim replied sheepishly : 

"Not much" — with an affected air of unconcern — 
"I'm to be made a mine guard to-morrow. The pay is 
better." 

1 ' Oh ! I'm glad ! The work below ground must have 
been awfully hard for you. You were so unused to 
it—" 

"It was," said Jim grimly, mentally feeling his still 
aching muscles. "You see, Miss Stratton, most of my 
work has been surface mining; that or very near the 
surface, and I must say that I don't care to spend all 
my time underground. Yes — I'm glad. Shall we go 
out on the porch?" 

She followed him out upon the little veranda and 
there, with Stratton sucking audibly at his pipe and 
Mrs. Stratton and Delia sitting by, absorbed listeners, 
he told more of his wanderings than he had ever told 
before. He told them of his quest for wealth; of his 
unlucky ventures upon which, to do him justice, he laid 
little stress, passing them by with a laugh or a jest, but 
never a complaint of the "raw deal" that some men 
would have blamed Pate for handing them. 

Delia listened open-eyed to his words; a fairy-tale 
from a new world it seemed to her. This was an 
Odyssey that she could comprehend. Sympathy? Yes, 
there was a thrill of sympathy in her heart as she lis- 
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tened to Jim's wanderings by sea and land. How five 
years earlier he had accepted a position in South 
Africa where the open-handed Colonial English had 
finished what their no less open-handed American 
cousins had begun; the gay clubs of the Rand; the 
roulette wheels of Johannesburg; the crooked ponies at 
Ladysmith. He only stopped when he had reached the 
limit; which limit was the end of bank-account and 
credit. Then over seas to the nitrate beds of Chili ; then 
to Venezuela, where the tales of rich placer mines at 
the headwater of the Cayetani drew him as they had 
drawn the earlier Spanish adventurers ; and last of all, — 
the crazy wager that had finally landed him penniless in 
Denver, "and here, at the Calderwood, Miss Stratton," 
he wound up with a laugh. 

There was more in her heart than just sympathy. 
She was honest to the core ; honest with herself as with 
others. She knew there was a taint of jealousy in her 
sympathy for this man ; this common day-laborer of to- 
day would not remain one forever. He would go up. 
He was bound to. He belonged to a class different from 
hers. Yet her sturdy Western democratic spirit re- 
belled at the thought even while she admitted its ex- 
istence. And when Jim, his tale finished, added, "So 
you see, I only took what came. I'm not down and 
out. Lord! I haven't even begun to fight yet. It's 
only a breathing spell. I mean to make a fortune 
yet." 

She asked coolly : ' ' What for ? Why so much trouble 
for money?" 

Jim looked at her absolutely taken aback. The ques- 
tion had taken him unawares. 

"What for?" he asked dazedly. 

Delia continued with a certain heat : 

"Yes. What for? Can you eat money? Can yod 
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drink it? Can you wear it? Will it do any more for 
you than feed and warm and clothe you? You could 
do that by a system of barter. Oh, you men are silly ! 
Silly! When you are warmed and well-fed and have 
done your work — " 

"That's the word, little daughter," Stratton took the 
word. "When you have done your work. Work!" 
He boomed forth the word as if it were a powerful and 
solemn formula. "It's work that counts, Lofton. It's 
work. Not the mere money that work brings — " 

Jim laughed feebly as men do when rightly taken to 
task, and that night in his room with the moon-rays 
streaming through the window he thought long about 
Delia Stratton. 

Was she supremely beautiful! Supremely brilliant t 
No, she was not ! He shook his head. How then could 
he express it to himself? She was imbued with a some- 
thing that took the place of both those qualities ; a deep, 
simple, clear vivacity; a continual response to all that 
was best in life; a creature from whom all evil things 
shrunk as toads do from sunlight. Satisfied with the 
picture of Delia that he had conjured up, he slept. 

He met Serafini at the cage as usual in the morning 
and they were dropped to their level. As they trod the 
uneven floor that led to their room, Tonio turned en- 
gagingly to Jim : 

"Mus' maka more money dis mont'. — Needs more — " 

"What do you want with more money? You're ai 
rich man, Tonio. Got wife, hey? Got children toot 
How many children?" 

1 s T 'ree an ' — " Tonio laughed and chuckled as thought 
concealing a great secret. "Want a much money dis 
mont'— " 

He passed along the walls with his breast-auger, seek* 
ing the best place to locate his blasts. 
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"WeNre got four holes done now, Tonio, and two yet 
to finish. Shall we finish them up now f ' ' 

"No. Not now. Mo' better bore new holes while we 
feela fresh. Bimeby taka da han '-drill an' poun'. No 
can see ver' good to hit drill w'en firs' come in out o' 
light. Come on, lazy mans." 

Tonio, with a pleasant grin dividing his olive face in 
sections, took up his auger and set to work with a new 
zest that was given him by the secret that he was so 
happily hiding from Jim. 

For three hours the two men toiled steadily, moving 
from point to point along the coal vein. Finally Tonio 
laid aside his auger and, sitting down upon a "nigger- 
head," a great bowlder of hard, shining coal, filled his 
pipe and puffed comfortably at it. 

"You got wife, Jim! Eh»" 

"No," said Jim lazily, "not yet — " 

"Hah! Not yet!" Tonio laughed. "You catch one 
soon. You not know how to live till you got wife an* 
bambino— lee tie boy dat catcha da finger an' bite an' 
pulla da hai* — " 

"Might buy a monkey," said Jim lazily. "He could 
do all that—" 

Tonio roared with laughter. "You getta da Sposa an' 
buya da monk an' see what da Sposa say! Come on, 
you big fat lazy mans!" 

The heavy hand smote Jim affectionately between the 
shoulder-blades and the two men, laying down their 
pipes, began their work anew. 

"Here, lazy mans" — Tonio evidently liked his new 
name for his buddy for he dwelt upon it insistently — 
"you taka da hammer. Yest'day I work hard hitta da 
drill — Dis day you hitta da drill — Tonio him t'ree time 
fader — maybe more so— him taka de res' — Hit, lazy 
mans." 
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He turned the drill slowly and carefully between his 
hands and settled it in a half -finished hole. Jim spat 
upon his hands, lifted the heavy sledge, whirled it twice 
and — struck ! 

The moment the heavy hammer head touched the drill- 
head there came a staccato crash ! A flash and roar! 

It grew in leaping, soul-racking octaves to a long, 
thundering, reverberating roar that filled all space. 
Then the shiny, black darkness of the rock-face jumped 
away into a sudden, bright, yellow glow. A crimson 
flame belched out and a ball of white smoke rolled wheel- 
like along the floor. 

The concussion threw Jim flat upon the loose coal. 
Some brutal inhuman power tore the hammer from his 
grasp. It hurled across the room and settled with little 
foolish noises upon the loose coal, breaking incongru- 
ously into the great symphony of sound. 

As he fell, the shot-drill hurtled past his ears. 

Silence came — a silence far more terrible than the 
roar that had preceded it. Jim's very reason seemed to 
totter. It was as though heart, lungs, and muscles had 
shrunk into pin-points. 

He tried to understand, to see. All was dark. The 
back-blast of the explosion had blown out his lamp. 
Tonio's had long since gone out. 

Years later, so it seemed, he got to his knees. A man, 
a cursing man, stumbled over him. There were other 
men, profane, swearing men of a group that rushed 
madly into the room through the smoke and the wet 
powder-reek. 

"What the hell — have you all gone crazy f " One of 
the men had a light. He shot the red flame into Jim's 
aching eyes. "What in hell ails you fellows t What 
do you mean firm' blasts — " 

Be stammered in his excitement* 
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Jim had regained some of his lost self-control. 

"Never mind me! For God's own sake look to 
Tonio!" 

He pointed to Serafini's body where it lay crumpled 
up across a little pile of coal. He sank back, pressing 
his hands to his aching eyes that were filled with dust 
and grime and powder spit. 

"Look! Jesus — " 

The remark was not profane. It came from the heart. 
The leading group of miners shuddered as they picked 
up the poor helpless body, one of them mercifully laying 
a cap over the face that was no more a face. 

"Dead?" asked Jim weakly. 

"No. Worse for him, poor devil ! What in hell hap- 
pened, Lofton ?" 

"I don't know. We had been boring holes all the 
morning and just started in to deepen a half-finished 
hole with a hand-drill. Tonio was holding on and I was 
striking. At the first blow the thing went off. God 
knows who loaded it! We didn't — ah-h!" 

The last was a groan as he sank back upon the wet 
floor. 

T 'A fool trick, questionin' a half -dead man. Look at 
his head. ' ' 

A long, deep gash showed on Jim 's head and the blood, 
pumped out by the over-worked heart, coagulated with 
the coal-dust and the caked sweat, covering him with a 
hideous mask of red and black. 

"Pick him up too! He can't walk! Out to the cage 
with both of 'em ! They might have knowed better than 
to try to finish a half -bored hole in a strikm' district 
that's filled with Dagoes an' Ginnies an' I. W. W.'s 
too. What was it ? What fool asked that ? Some devil 
put a blast in the half -finished hole an' topped it off 
With a fulminate of mercury cap. Of course the first 
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tap of the hammer set it off. The cap alone ought to 
have killed both of 'em! God A 'mighty! What won't 
they dot Hurry 'em out, you fellers." 

Kindly hands carried them to the cage through the 
rapidly congesting groups of miners who, coming from 
every entry and passage, crowded the main drift. Jim 
was laid, as comfortably as might be, on the floor of the 
cage. Next to him the limp figure of Tonio Serafini, 
the dirty cap still on his face, was supported by a boy 
whose face looked white as ivory in the red glare of the 
smoky lamps. 

"Let 'ergo!" 

The cage roared slowly up the shaft to the kindly 
light of outer day. 



CHAPTER VII 



▲ FRIEND IB MADE 



When Jim recovered consciousness, he found himself 
stretched upon the ground, his head in the lap of a 
woman who was fanning him, the strong light of the 
midday sun beating mercilessly in his face. 

The first sound that his waking ears heard was an out- 
burst of vitriolic profanity from Drake, who, hands in 
pockets, stood beside him, watching the doctor who was 
bending over Tonio. 

"Take him to the hospital at once," ordered the doc- 
tor. "No! He's not dead. May not die. Can't tell 
yet. But wait till I look at this one." 

He pushed Drake aside and knelt by Jim. 

"Where're you hurt!" 

"Generally shaken up, head cut. No bones broken, I 
think." 

"Good Lord! Here's a man diagnosing his own 
ease." Dr. Burns leaned forward again, passing his 
fingers lightly over Jim's wounded head. 

"He's right. There are no bones broken. Take him 
along too. He's been badly shaken up and will need a 
rest." 

"Can you tell me exactly what took place down 
there!" cut in Drake. 

Jim nodded as he struggled to his feet. 

He told Drake about the half-dozen holes that they 
had bored the day before ; about their hand-drilling on 
the hole that had not been completed with Serafini 
"holding on" while he, Jim, struck. 

» • 
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"Then with the first thud of the hammer, came the 
explosion/ ' he wound up, 

"One o' them strikin' anarchists sneaked in," broke 
in one of the miners, "an' placed a charge in that hole 
with a fulminate o' mercury cap on top of it. When 
the drill was druv in by the hammer — " 

"I know, I know," Drake rasped out impatiently. 
Then to the doctor he added: 

"Is Tonio badly hurt !" 

Dr. Burns nodded. ' ' I fear so, ' ' he said slowly. 

"Who'll tell his wife t" 

The woman in whose lap Jim's head had rested, 
rose. 

"I live next door to 'em. I'll tell her. God in 
Heaven ! I'mso scared when my man goes down that 
somethin'll happen to him. ..." 

She sobbed, but throwing her apron over her head, 
started bravely on her hard errand. 

Badly shaken as he was, the gash in his forehead 
paining him sharply, Jim could not rest until the doctor 
had given him two heavy injections of morphia. 

His dreams became even more confused than his wak- 
ing thoughts had been. They whirled like a fog-wreath 
that broke now and then to disclose detached fragments 
he vainly strove to put together. There was the figure 
of Tonio Serafini crumpled up on the floor of the room 
in the reek and smoke of the blast; there were Delia's 
gray-blue eyes blending oddly into her father's puckered 
gaze ; old Stratton's voice, even his very words that said : 
"It's work that counts, Lofton, work." 

When he awoke again, in spite of the morphia, his 
head ached terribly and he struggled for five long 
minutes to correlate his ideas. 

He thought of Serafini and there was blame connected 
with the thought. The night before, just after he had 
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been notified of his appointment as mine guard, he had 
had a vague impression of a figure flattened against the 
trestle timbers. He had dismissed that impression as 
being but a figment of an excited imagination. He 
should have made sure. 

Yes ! He was to blame in a way. 

"What had happened to Serafini? He had grown to 
like the big, hearty, childlike Italian. 

"Tonio • • ." He groaned the name aloud and a mo- 
ment later a screen at the end of the room was drawn 
aside. 

There was a quick flutter of gray linen, a glint of 
golden hair, and Delia came into the room. Close be- 
hind her was another girl, a tall stately girl with clear- 
cut features and a mass of raven hair piled above a 
white forehead. Her mouth was a trifle hard ; it was a 
mouth that spoke of pride repressed and suffering en- 
dured. Jim noticed that mouth at once — to f orget it a 
second later when the memory of Serafini came again to 
him with a dull, stinging ache behind it. 

"Where's Tonio?" he demanded. 

Through his pain, through the curtain-daze that still 
stretched across his perceptions, he was intent on the 
question. He repeated it : 

"Where's Tonio!" 

"In the next room." It was the dark-haired girl who 
spoke. "Keep quiet just a few minutes and I promise 
you 111 let you know how he is as soon as Dr. Burns 
is done with him." 

She walked softly out of the room and Delia, who had 
kept silence, could not help answering the mute question 
that she thought she saw in Jim's eyes. 

"That was Miss Drake," she said. "Miss Constance 
Drake. The daughter of the Superintendent, you 
know," 
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Had Jim's head ached less, had his thoughts been less 
intent on what had happened to Tonio, he would have 
noticed the tiny quiver in Delia's voice. He might have 
noticed too, in spite of his clean, manly clumsiness in 
the perception of a girl's emotions, that Delia pro- 
nounced the words " Superintendent's daughter" with a 
faint nuance of bitterness. For again in the girl's heart 
there had surged up the mutinous thought that this man, 
workman though he was now, though his very speech re- 
flected some of the roughnesses of his surroundings, was 
and always had been a gentleman. 

She was the daughter of Mike Stratton, Pit Boss. 

"like goes to like.'' She had heard that repeated 
somewhere. Then, mistaking the strained expression in 
Jim's eyes, whose thoughts were all of Serafini, for 
curiosity as to Constance Drake, she sat down by his 
bedside and told him all about her. 

She told him that Constance Drake, the Superin- 
tendent's only daughter, had kept house now for her 
father for two years. She had spent most of her life in 
the East ; then had come out to Colorado to play the good 
housewife in a rough mining-camp and, to her credit be 
it said, had done it well. Besides keeping a faultless 
house where her widowed father found bodily comfort, 
she had proved a blessing to the families in the place. 
Eyed with suspicion at first by the wives of all the 
miners because of her neat clothes and her well-modu- 
lated voice, she had won her own place in their hearts 
and by little hints thrown out here and there as oppor- 
tunity offered — hints of housekeeping, of economical 
cooking, of nursing — she had helped nearly all of them 
in one way or another. 

But with the new men — foreigners, suspicious, dumb, 
oft-cheated — whom the strikes and Graves's false econ- 
omy had brought to the place, Constance found that she 
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had all her work to do over again, and this time against 
greater odds. 

". . . But she is keeping on with it," wound up Delia. 
"She is keeping at it day after day." And when Jim 
with his eyes half -closed muttered: "Strong girl ap- 
parently,' ' she found herself agreeing with him. 

"Yes," she said softly. "She is strong. . . ." 

And she bit her lips. 

A moment later Dr. Burns and Constance Drake came 
into the room. The doctor walked over to Jim's bedside. 

"You wanted to know about Toniot" 

"Yes . . ." 

The big doctor cleared his throat. He spoke with pity 
in his low voice : 

"He will live, but he will never enter a mine again." 

1 ' What do you mean, doctor t How is he hurt t ' ' 

"The sight of both his eyes is gone." 

Then he added more cheerfully, "You girls clear out 
now. I want to have a look at this patient." 

"Cut up a little; badly shocked and shaken up," was 
his professional judgment twenty minutes later. 
"There are no serious injuries. You'll be all right by 
to-morrow, Lofton." 

Punctually at noon the next day, Jim entered the 
Superintendent's office. He found Drake waiting for 
him with a set, stern face. 

"Can you go to work to-morrow night t" he asked. 

'Yes, of course. I can go to work to-day if you like, 
sir." 

"Never mind to-day. Get your nerves steadied first. 
You 11 be on duty at night* after this. I want you to 
pay special attention to this office, Lofton. We gen- 
erally have a good deal of money in the safe. Mr. 
Graves, the owner, will be out here in a few days an<} if 
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the strikers attempt anything it will probably be while 
he is here. You know about conditions here t " he asked 
keenly. 

Jim shook his head. "I've had my hands full getting 
out coal," he said grimly. 

Drake walked up and down the floor for a moment. 
"Well, here it is in a nutshell. Graves wanted to save 
all the money he could. "When the strike came on, his 
mine was the first affected. Can't say that the men had 
no kick. They did. But Graves, instead of talking it 
over, got a lot of men brought in here as x strike-breakers. 
They worked for a while — not one of them could speak 
English — and then they formed a combination of their 
own and quit work. They put up their little tent- 
colonies all about us — you can see 'em on the hills 
around here — and they make all kinds of threats of 
bodily harm against any men who come here to work." 

"You mean they're Union men?" 

"No. They're not. They're not to be held by any 
bond. They recognize no law except the law of their 
own sweet will and the law of fear by which they drive 
our good men away. Graves knows now that it was a 
serious mistake to bring them here in the first place. 
They or their agents I am sure are the ones who hurt 
Serafini. They've threatened him before. I want you 
to see Stratton and get from him a rifle and a pistol. 
Remember that I am back of yqu in all that you do. 
Understand?" 

"I do." Jim's lips closed grimly. Recollection of 
the events of the previous day was as clear as crystal 
to him. It would go hard with any of those outside men 
who should come in line with his rifle-sights. 

"Is that all, sir?" 

"For the present, yes. Report to me every morning 
here in the office at seven-thirty. Good morning." 
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Jim walked slowly down the slope and stopped on the 
slag path, fingering his pipe. He wanted to think, and 
to do so he must get away from this sweep of sordid, 
squatting gray houses. He was thinking of Tonio as he 
tramped up the hill-side toward the line of heavy timber 
where many feet had worn paths among the trees. 

Taking no thought of his direction, he followed one 
of the paths blindly. It brought him out of the woods 
on the edge of a deep canon. From far»down among the 
bowlders at the bottom, the musical tinkle of a tiny 
stream came to him ; a stream, not sweet and limpid as 
God made it, but fouled with the unspeakable filth of 
the mines. The stinking fumes of water heavy with sul- 
phur rose and choked him. 

"Faugh! It's as sordid as life," he growled. 

"That is hardly fair, Mr. Lofton, " said a clear voice! 
behind him. "Dirty water cleanses itself in running. 
Sometimes evil lives cleanse themselves in the living. 
What complaint have you with life?" she added with 
sharp emphasis. ' ' I have just come from Tonio Serafini. 
He has lost the sight of both eyes." 

Jim, who had turned at the first word, found himself 
facing Constance. Her white dress was not whiter than 
her face, save where her lips showed a line of red. Her 
eyes betrayed weariness. 

Jim swept off his cap. 

' ' 1 beg your pardon, Miss Drake. I did not know you 
were here." 

' ' I came for a walk after a terrible scene at the Sera- 
fini house this morning. I went to see Tonio 's wife. It 
is dreadful, Mr. Lofton. Did you know him well!" 

Six months before, Jim would have answered "No," 
but suddenly the knowledge of the brotherhood of work 
came to him. It smote him like a blow in the face. Did 
he know Tonio t Why, they had worked together. 
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Could men know each other better than thatt They had 
worked and sweated together at the deeper levels. Now 
he had come up, and Tonio — Tonio the happy — had sunk 
to the lowest level. Sweat binds closer than blood at 
times. 

"Yes, I know him very well indeed," he said. 
"Really I have no grounds for any complaint, Miss 
Drake. Like every one else I pay for my mistakes. We 
always pay for them, you know. And we always protest 
the payment," he added grimly. "That's what I was 
doing, — protesting. Did you say you saw Tonio *s 
wife?" 

"Yes. Early this morning. She had already got a 
Black Hand letter that had been pinned to her door dur- 
ing the night telling her that if she or her husband or 
any of the children work any more at the Calderwood, 
their house will be burned." 

Jim swore beneath his breath. "Ill be on in that 
act," he said curtly. "I go on duty to-morrow night 
as mine guard. I'll manage to look out for her." 

Constance let her appraising gaze wander over the tall 
figure. She noted the broad shoulders, the firm jaw, the 
narrow hips. Last of all she noted and marked well, 
for she had lived much among men, the clear gray eyes 
that had a curious habit of contracting almost to pin- 
points at the force of his will. Such men are danger- 
ous. She noted too his hands and that they were not the 
hands of a practiced workman. 

"How did you happen to pick up Tonio V 9 she asked 
presently, seating herself upon a rock. 

"Ask me rather how Tonio happened to pick me up. 
I have only worked with him for a month, but I have 
found him te be very much of a man. A rough, un- 
polished, uncultured man, it is true, but — a man. Can 
nothing be done for him ? ' ' 
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"My uncle, Mr, Graves, who owns the mine, will be 
here in a few days. When he comes I will do every- 
thing I can to interest him in this particular case/' 

"Your uncle! Mr. Graves is your uncle t" 

"Yes, he is my uncle. I have lived nearly all my life 
with him/' 

She could not tell Jim the facts that had bitten deep 
into her life: that her mother had died in giving her 
birth and that her father was then and had been for 
many years a heavy drinker. She could not tell him how 
her father had lost position after position, always 
through drink, until finally his brother-in-law, Benjamin 
Graves, in order to take the girl away from such sur- 
roundings, had informally adopted her. 

As the years passed and she grew to womanhood her 
uncle had grown to love her like a child of his own and 
in return she fairly idolized him. Then one day she had 
asked about her father; and her uncle, who disdained 
subterfuges, had told her the plain, unvarnished truth. 
Overwhelmed at first, her native strength came to aid 
her, and in time she believed it might help her father to 
redeem himself. Her uncle reluctantly agreed and gave 
her father the Superintendency of the Calderwood Mine. 

He came, a broken man, ashamed to meet the daughter 
he had not seen for twenty years and found her, not the 
cold hard woman he had looked for, but a warm-hearted, 
affectionate girl, with no words nor even thought of the 
past but only a heart filled with ambitious plans for the 
future. 

She gave Percival Drake a new lease on life. 

On the other hand, it was the knowledge of how 
greatly her father depended on her for support, for 
strength, that helped Constance to face the long, winter 
months in the lonely, barren camp. It was that knowl- 
edge and along with it her never ceasing labors in be- 
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half of the miners' families, that gave her a certain mas- 
culine direct veracity and made her despise conscious 
semi-falsities and unconscious semi-truths; that enabled 
her with almost merciless clearness of vision to look be- 
neath the surface of things and that gave her the sheer 
powfcr to accept man as she accepted woman, regardless 
or negligent of the barrier of sex. 

Strength! It was the one thing worth while in her 
accepted scheme of life. Instinctively she recognized it 
in Lofton. 

"I think we're going to be friends, Mr. Lofton," she 
said with unaffected simplicity. 

"Thank you," said Jim. He Look her hand, but he 
did not bend over it. Something kept him from doing 
that. He pressed her fingers firmly as he would have 
pressed a man's. 
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There was much talk in the mining camp about the 
official report that the Calderwood Company would make 
about Serafini's condition. "What would be done! Al- 
though the owner, Mr. Graves, was the uncle of Con- 
stance and though she would do all that she could 
to help the family of the injured man, Jim knew from 
hard experience how little attention mine-owners paid 
to the misfortunes of the individual miners. 

If Graves were inclined to be very generous — and Jim 
doubted it — Tonio might get a month's pay. Had he 
lost an arm or a leg or only one eye, he might have se- 
cured some half-pay job in the mine. As it was he 
was down and out. 

"What d'you expect ?" asked Stratton when Jim 
broached the subject. "A mine ain't an asylum for the 
lame, the halt an' the blind. It's a business; like any 
other business. They've got their expenses to figure on. 
They simply can't make any exceptions. I know it 
seems hard," he wound up, "but I know miners an' I 
know how it works too. You make an exception of this 
case an* next year it becomes a precedent an* the next 
year the Legislature makes a law controllin' all cases 
like it. I know.'! 

"What '11 Tonio do?" Delia asked Jim as they sat on 
the porch that evening. 

He shook his head sadly. "I haven't the faintest 

notion," he said. 

86 
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Then very suddenly an idea came to him. He excused 
himself hurriedly, rose and headed down the hill and 
turned into the Company store. 

The clerk behind the counter greeted him affably and 
reached for his favorite brand of tobacco. 

"No. Not that, Joe. I want to talk to you for a 
minute." 

"Fire away." 

"Did you know that I've been made a Mine guard!" 
Glad to hear it. Better pay, ain't it?" 
Yes. Seventy-five a month. Now, listen, Joe. Tonio 
Serafini's had hard luck. The blast that those damned 
murderous Wops placed in our room put his eyes out. 
You knew that, didn't you?" 

Joe nodded. 

"His family's got no money an* there's special rea- 
sons why they'll need money in the future. Tonio can't 
work. Just drop a note to his wife or see her — better 
see her. Tell her that her credit is good at the store 
as long as she wants it for thirty-five dollars a month. 
Let her think the Company's paying it, but charge it 
up to me. ' Get me?" 

Joe nodded comprehendingly. "I'm on," he said. 
"Say, Lofton, you're white all right! Clear white — " 

"That's all right. Somebody 'd do as much for me." 
Jim left the store a little easier in his mind. 

Half-way up the hill a ragged little boy ran up to 
him. 

"Say," he whispered breathlessly, "can you tell me 
where I'll find him? . . ." 

Jim took the note that the boy handed him and saw, 
to his surprise, that his own name was written in pencil 
on the back of the dirty paper. 

"It's for me," he said. "Who gave it to you?" 
A man back there." The boy waved his hand in 
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the general direction of South America. "He said I 
was to give it to you an' to tell you to be sure to be 
on time." 

He twitched nervously at his patched trousers and 
tore off up the hill. 

Jim opened the paper. 

"Friend Lofton :" it read, "This is just a line to ask 
you to meet me at six to-day at the bent sapling on the 
lop of the hog-back. Be sure to come." 

The note was unsigned, but Jim felt sure that he could 
make a rather accurate guess as to the writer. 

He was deep in thought all during dinner. With 
Delia absent at the office and Mrs. Stratton used to mas- 
culine taciturnity, he did not feel the need of making 
conversation. 

He wondered if it were advisable to keep that appoint- 
ment. Perhaps Easy — for he was sure that Easy had 
written the note — had become conscience-stricken by the 
tragedy that had happened to Serafini and would tell 
him all that he knew about it. Jim felt that Easy knew 
all about it. 

He decided that he would go. He whiled away the 
long hours of the afternoon and at five o'clock he left 
the house to climb the hill. 

It was warm on the eastern slope of the range, where 
the sun had been shining all the morning. Once a road- 
runner made him jump by its sudden rush across the 
narrow trail. Again, a low brownish-gray form slinks 
ing through the gloom far down in an arroyo gave mute 
notice of a coyote. 

"After chickens somewhere,' ' commented Jim. He 
pushed on up the path, his feet slipping on the loose 
shale, till, at the top of the hill, he looked down into 
the canon on the far side of the range. 

The gray cloak of dusk lying over hill and valley was 
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melting into a velvety black that blotted out the sharp- 
drawn contours of trees and peaks. The shadows of 
the scattered pines and scrub oaks pitched to the east 
in flat dusky shapes. Behind the saw-toothed range of 
hills that were bathed in a mysterious purple light all 
flushed with gold, the sun was slowly sinking. In the 
last of the gleaming radiance far down in the valley the 
little gray houses looked almost beautiful. 

For a moment he stood there looking at the panorama 
spread out at his feet. Then turning short off to the 
left, he made for the bent sapling. It was the place 
where he had seen Constance Drake earlier in the day. 

He waited several minutes. A curious tense nervous- 
ness held him. It seemed to emanate from the pines 
yonder ; to fill the very air. Space was dominated by it. 

The darkness deepened steadily; slowly all objects 
melted into the dusk of the mountain evening. Jim 
was just about to decide that he had come on a fool's 
errand when a familiar voice came to him out of the 
shadows. 

" Sorry to keep you waitinM" Easy's squat figure 
loomed up from behind a gnarled tree. "Ain't you glad 
to see me again, Lofton t" he asked with an attempt at 
jocularity. He sat down on a log. 

"May be." Jim sat down opposite him and eyed him 
watchfully. € € What do you want t ' ' 

"Well, Lofton, I'll tell you. We all had a little 
meetin' down below" — he waved his hand generally at 
the valley — ' ' an ' the upshot of it was that I was sent to 
tell you what we've decided on — " 

"Go on," said Jim grimly. "You're a full-fledged 
striker now, aren't you, Easy?" 

"Who! Met Yes, sir! I tell you right now, 
Lofton, if you knew how much these poor fellows have 
stood for you'd be one too— s" 
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"I know that those poor fellows who've stood so much, 
as you say — damned murderers and cut-throats and 
cowards, I call 'em — put powder in some holes that Sera- 
fini and I were working. I know they blinded Tonio 
and nearly killed us both. I know they sent a Black 
Hand lettei* to his wife. She'll have a hell of a time 
supporting a blind husband. I think I know about most 
of your gang, Easy ! I'm sorry you're one of them." 

"Bodart said you'd be so bitter against us that you 
wouldn't be able to see but one side," whined Easy, "but 
I wanted to put it up to you." The man's tone was 
quite usual. 
- "What do you mean!" 

"Oh, we know that you're a mine guard now. Say, 
Lofton." He leaned forward on his log, screening his 
mouth as he spoke. "What's it worth to you to go to 
sleep on your job some night for a matter of two hours!" 

"What for?" asked Jim obtusely. 

"There ain't no use in beatin' about the bush. The 
gang's decided to put this mine out of business fer good 
an' all as a warnin' to the others an' to the Union too 
that tries to control all the men that comes in. Get that f 
It's goin' to be done too. There ain't no sense in your 
buckin ' a gang, Lofton. You 'd better stand from under. 
We'll make it worth your while — " 

Easy never knew how near he was to death that night 
upon the hillside. Neither could he have understood the 
reason for it if he had known. He was making what he 
thought was a sensible proposition. The word "princi- 
ple" was not in the vocabulary of his life. His inner 
self had no corresponding term for it. 

Jim looked at the queer figure on the other end of the 
log, heard Easy's casual accents, realized the futility of 
an appeal and unclenched his fist. He rose and spoke, 
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each word as distinct as he would have spoken it to a 
' child. 

"Well! You see, Easy, we don't look at this thing 
from the same angle. We don't see it alike. When I 
start on a thing I like to finish, it. You've had your 
say. Let me have mine ! I hardly know you. I know 
Bodart even less. As to Bodart, I can break him with 
my two hands if I get a chance in a fair fight. All 
that's beside the question" — he raised his voice a little — 
"but believe me when I tell you that I'll see the whole 
lot of you as far in hell as a pigeon can fly in a week 
before I'll have any dealings of any kind with you. Is 
that clear! Man, I can't make you understand — Eng- 
lish is too limited — but let me tell you this much. 
You're nothing but a bunch of hard-bitten thieves an* 
murderers who have no right to live, to cumber the earth. 
The operators may be all that you people say they are 
but so far they haven't been murderers and Black Hand 
scoundrels, blowing men up and trying to scare women 
and children. Look here — ' ' 

He cut off the word and acted in a fraction of a 
second. For the need suddenly arose. Afterwards he 
could not explain what it was that gave him warning; 
whether it was his eyes which in spite of the dusk saw 
Easy make a short, covert motion with his hand, or his 
ears which caught a faint, stealthy sound. He acted 
at once. He flung himself off the log straight back from 
Easy. 

A heavy stick crashed down from behind on the very 
spot from which he had moved, and sheared away a foot 
of splintered wood. 

He half -turned, saw a figure behind him and, rolling 
over with the instinctive quickness of an animal while 
the club was raised for a second blow, he grabbed the 
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man about the knees. He rose with a quick jerk of 
shoulders and chest and threw his aggressor flat upon 
his back on the bowlder-strewn hillside. 

Followed a dull, sickening thud as the man's forehead 
struck the flat face of a rock. 

The attackers had at least an elementary notion of 
aggressive tactics. They knew about reserves and the 
advantages of surprise. Two burly figures sprang at 
him from the darkness of a pinon clump. 

Jim's blood was up. He had had experience with 
rough-and-tumble fights. He sprang sideways as the 
first man rushed him and struck with his left hand, put- 
ting all his weight behind the blow. 

There was no guard for that blow. If there had been 
it would have been beaten through. Jim's fist, hardened 
by a month of toil on pick and drill below ground, 
landed full on the man 's mouth. He fell as a tree falls 
and Jim was ready for the second. He met him with a 
low right-hander squarely in the pit of the stomach that 
took all further ambition from him. Suddenly he was 
aware of Easy still astride the log, his hands hanging 
at his sides, his mouth open. He seemed dazed. 

A moon-ray broke through the rising cloud-bank. 
Jim looked again, ready for fight or flight. Then he 
recognized the man who had first attacked him. He was 
still lying there among the leaves, half on his back, his 
forehead bleeding. 

It was Bodart 

Then Jim, remembering Delia in the train, remember- 
ing poor, blind Tonio Serafini in the little sordid hos- 
pital, threw deliberately behind him all ideas of chival- 
rous fighting and kicked with his heavy boot at the 
vicious face. 

The curious thing was that neither then nor later when 
thinking or talking about it did he ever feel the slightest 
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qualm of shame. He knew all the man-made rules 
which say that certain blows are against the etiquette of 
fight; that feet and nails and teeth are barred. He 
thrust those rules aside. These strikers, notably Bodart, 
had laid aside all rules. So would he till rules became 
again the fashion. 

He raised his foot again and kicked Bodart viciously 
in the jaw. Then, seeing one of the others coming back 
to consciousness, realizing that a combined attack might 
be more successful the second time, he turned quickly 
and plunged into the scattered scrub. 

He did not run far. He was confident that consulta- 
tion must follow defeat. Men always stop to explain 
failure. He slipped off his shoes, doubled upon his trail 
and crept quietly up behind a dead tree from which 
vantage point he could plainly hear the excited voices of 
his late opponents. 

"Oh, shut your head, Bodart! I wish he'd broke 
your damn neck before you got me into this." 

"How was I to know he could hit so hard er that he 
was so quick 1 Gawd! He hit like the kick of a 
mule — " 

"M — m — m," this from the man who had got the 
blow in the pit of his stomach. "If I ever git a 
chance — " 

"Oh, shut up! You had your chance. A three-to- 
one chance an' you couldn't lick him ! If the lot of you 
couldn 't do him up when you took him by surprise how 
in hell do you expect to pull off the stunt to-morrow 
night!" 

Jim's ears pricked forward like the ears of a horse. 

"There'll be no trouble about that You do as you're 
told. Don't ask no questions; don't ask no names. 
Just do what you're told to do an' nobody 11 be any 
the wiser," Bodart mumbled through his swelling jaws. 
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"Well, what's the plan! If we've got to do it, it's 
only right we know what it is." 

One of the strangers was speaking. 

"Oh, it ain't any deep-laid plan!" growled Bodart. 
"All you've got to do is to slip up to the store about 
eight o'clock. The store is always crowded with Ginnies 
about that time payin' two bits fer five cent seegars. 
Go up to the store, sneak back in the shadders an' set 
off your powder. Now mind! This ain't no plan to 
blow anybody up. All we want to do is to get old man 
Stratton an' the Superintendent out of the office. 
When they hear an explosion over by the store, they'll 
leave the office an' run over there. As soon as they're 
out, you, Ford, stick your dynamite under the office floor. 
See? We don't want no one hurt in this deal. This 
is just to scare 'em an' make 'em realize what we could 
do if we wanted to. Seet" 

Jim drew a deep breath of relief. With the knowl- 
edge that he now had, it would not be difficult to check- 
mate them. He crept quietly down to where he had 
left his shoes, put them on and hurried down the trail, 
going as softly as he could and as rapidly as he dared 
till he gained the low land. Here he quickened his pace 
to a run and never halted till he reached the office. 

He decided to say nothing about the matter that night 
but to rely on his own resources for the time being. It 
would be rough work, brutal work, killing perhaps ; but 
it was his own work and he would carry it through. 
When he walked into the Superintendent's office to re- 
port for duty he said nothing of what had happened. 

Stratton had given him an automatic pistol and a re- 
peating rifle. 

Drake looked him over. 

"Those strikers have been warned off the property 
time and again and if they come on the land they're tres- 
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passers. Challenge 'em just as if you were a soldier. 
If they don't halt, shoot an' shoot to hit! Remember 
Serafini! The same thing may happen to any one else 
if they get in here. Understand me?" 

1 ' I do, sir, and I will. You can count on me. Good 
night, sir." 

"Goodnight, Lofton." 

Drake watched his new mine guard as he went down 
the steps. He smiled to himself with satisfaction. 

"He's a good man," he muttered. "A better man 
because of what happened to poor Serafini. He has 
cause for anger now and he'll get some one if he has a 
chance." 

Even Drake had no idea of the depth of anger that 
surged through Jim Lofton's heart and hardened into 
hatred. 

These strikers — They had tried to kill him. They 
had blinded Serafini; they had even got that soft fool 
Easy into their clutches. And Jim had liked Easy in an 
odd sort of way. 

All that night he paced his beat, now seeking the dark 
side of the buildings, now standing for a long time in 
the shadow of a porch, rifle under arm, his ears fairly 
aching with the strain of listening. 

The hours passed slowly. 

Suspicious sounds and sights seemed to spring up 
under his very feet. Once he was on the point of firing 
at an old blind mine-mule that long ago had been 
pensioned for age. Why not? He was not a miner. 

Day came at last and with it Jim went back to the 
office to report 

As he went up the steps he met old Stratton on his 
way to work. Jim stopped him. 

"Come in a minute, Stratton. I've got something to 
W to the Sofl§ and I yant you to hear it." 
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Stratton, surprised, followed him into the inner office. 
Even at that early hour Drake was seated at his desk. 
He looked up as the two men entered. 

Lofton in a few words told of the plot to blow up the 
office. 

Drake's eyebrowB drew into a straight line. " De- 
tails,' ' he demanded tersely. "Give me the details." 

Jim gave them. He told of the fight on the hill-top 
but he said nothing of the note that he had received. 
Somehow he did not feel like giving away Easy. 

The Superintendent listened quietly interjecting a 
question now and then. 

"It'll be easily avoided. JVeTl keep two men on 
guard instead of one—" 

"If I may suggest — " Jim cut in. 

• * Certainly. What do you suggest f ' ' 

"Give me two men and tell the engineer to take his 
orders from me. If the strikers see your guards they 
simply will not come at all. I want them to come. I'd 
like to put my mark on 'em. I guarantee they won't 
blow the office up." 

1 i Go ahead then. I will not ask any questions. Strat- 
ton here will give you the men you need. Do you want 
us to come here to-night as usual ?" 

"Yes, sir. There must be no change. I'll attend to 
everything. Do not even arrest the man who sets off 
the decoy blast near the store. When it goes off, both 
you and Stratton break loose from here and run over 
there. Nothing will happen to you but I very greatly 
hope that something will happen to somebody else." 

He left the office. 

"What's he goin' to dof " asked Stratton. 

Drake shrugged his shoulders. "I don't know. He's 
a good man and he's got brains. Let him work out his 
own plans." 
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A little later they saw Jim putting two men to work 
digging a pit in front of the office building. 

It was about four feet square and a little more than 
that in depth and from it a shallow trench led to the 
engine house. . 

When it was completed, the men under Lofton's direc- 
tion brought boards and laid them across the pit top, 
covering these in turn with cinders so that a short dis- 
tance away one could not distinguish them from the 
natural ground. 

The office stood on a gentle slope of the hill facing the 
east. It was built of light timber and rested on a low 
stone foundation. The only openings in this founda- 
tion were two small coal-windows in the front wall. It 
was here that he decided they would make the attempt 
to blow up the building. In order to make assurance 
doubly sure, he got from Mr. Drake two mine guards 
and placed them in sheltered positions in the brush above 
the office with orders to let any one pass from the hill 
to the building but to halt any one passing from the 
office to the hill. 

This done he went to the house for a few hours' 
rest. 

Night had fallen when he and Stratton, their supper 
finished, went out upon the porch. It was nearly seven 
by the clock in the little sitting-room. 

"Go to the office as usual, Stratton. Tell Mrs. Strat- 
ton and Miss Delia not to be alarmed if they hear a bit 
of a fuss. Sabe?" 

Stratton nodded and clenched his teeth nervously on 
his pipe stem. 

Jim went straight to the engine-house. Here he 
found the engineer who had been warned that his ser- 
vices would be required that night. Given certain 
clear-cut instructions, that gentleman wiping his face on 
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a handful of dirty cotton-waste burst into loud laughter, 
rocking to and fro in his mirth. 

"Oh, the beauty of it! Sure, 111 fix it up an' do it 
right too ! Don't want me with you, do you? I'd like 
to have a look in." 

"Nothing doing. I'm playing a lone hand. But I 
want you to take my rifle and cover me from here if I 
need it." 

The engineer nodded as he took the rifle and tested 
bolt and follower. 

When it was dark enough to hide him, Jim crept 
quietly to the covered pit. Removing the boards, he 
crawled into the pit. Then he pulled the boards into 
place over his head, leaving space enough for air. In 
his hand was a short length of hose. 

The next twenty minutes dragged like hours as he 
stood in >a bent position, keeping his eye always at the 
crack. Eight o'clock was the hour set. 

As he drew his watch out for the third time, he 
heard a muffled roar; a reverberating rumble followed 
by a chorus of raucous shouts from the direction of the 
store. 

"That'll be the decoy blast," he muttered. "Lord! 
How they yell ! Now — " 

His eyes literally felt the night along the sides of the 
office. He saw the door open and Drake and Stratton 
come rushing down the steps. They disappeared in the 
direction of the store, leaving the office-door open, 
through which a broad belt of light fell upon the path 
outside. 

Presently he saw a low, black smudge that looked no 
bigger than a dog. It crept around the office building 
where it was outlined against the light color of the 
stone foundation. Waiting no longer, Jim shoved the 
end of his iron pipe through the carefully prepared 
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crack, made a hasty connection with a hose and turning 
his left hand smartly, shot into the very face of the 
would-be dynamiter a column of live steam backed up 
by the full head of the engines. 

The scalding steam struck the man straight on the face 
and neck and breast with a hiss that rose to a roar. Jim 
grinned in the darkness and shifted the nozzle enough 
to cover the entire length of the prone figure, changed 
now from the bold, wily schemer to a whining, shrieking 
wretch, wet and scalded. 

"All right,' ' Jim called, rising to his feet and dislodg- 
ing the planks. ' ' He *s been scalded. You can pick off 
the bristles now." 

Drake and Stratton rushed up in time to seize the 
man, who was wildly endeavoring to escape. 

"Caught in the act and red-handed too," said Drake. 
"Look there, will you!" 

Three sticks of dynamite in his pocket attested his in- 
tention. He shrunk away from the angry men and made 
no reply to their questions. 

"Lock him up for the night. Put him down the pit 
and we can turn him over to the sheriff in the morning. 
Come into the office, you two and have a cigar. I won't 
forget this, Lofton." 

Drake opened the office door and led the way inside. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE GRAY EYES AGAIN OPEN 

Early the next intoning the sheriff came to the 
Calderwood and backed by the guns of his deputies took 
charge of the dynamiter. / 

The strikers had gathered from the tent-colonies on 
the hill and had massed on the hill-side outside the fences 
of the Calderwood. There were mutterings here and 
there, men balling into groups then scattering again; 
there was talk of action against the sheriff, but there was 
no attempt at rescue. 

"Why should we try any such dam' fool thing,' ' 
shouted Bodart, "an' give the fool Governor an excuse 
to order troops down here! We don't have to free our 
men illegally. We can do it accordin' to law. Don't 
we own the juries f Ain 't they our men f If they ain 't, 
well scare 'em to death. Remember what happened at 
Boise? That ain't such a darned long time ago." 

He alluded to the scene which had occurred a short 
time before, when at the trial of a similar case armed 
miners had invaded the court-room, practically threaten- 
ing the judge and jury. 

The verdict had been "Not guilty." 

The departure of sheriff, deputies, and prisoner 

smacked somewhat of a comic opera processional 

triumph. The dynamiter played the role of hero and 

the gangs of strikers accompanied him and his captors 

to the train bidding him be of good chee^. 

1 ' They can 't hold you long ! ' ' shouted one. 

100 
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"Don't mind goin' to jail I" screamed a slatternly 
woman secure in the knowledge that she had not yet been 
arrested. ' ' Don 't mind goin ' to jail. Your money built 
it! You got a right to board there, ain't your* 

Followed a week of comparative quiet ; that breathless 
quiet that is tense and hushed suspense. 

The few miners who worked for the Company went 
about their work undisturbed. There were no more in- 
cendiary fires. Even when a batch of new workmen 
was shipped in to the Calderwood from Denver, the 
strikers made no open attempt at threats or intimida- 
tion. A stranger ignorant of the true condition of 
affairs, would have said that there was a strike. Yes, 
one might perhaps call it a strike. But it was really a 
very peaceful one and its leaders were remarkably 
quiescent. 

' ' Dancing on a volcano, ' ' Jim said. The trite old say- 
ing seemed to him to describe the situation exactly. 

Drake had the same feeling. "The lull before the 
storm," he described it. He never went about without 
/a heavy gun ready to his hand and he warned Jim that 
he too was a marked man because of his activity. 

Jim nodded, saying nothing. His nerves tautened 
under the strain of expectancy. He was not exactly 
afraid but he had a general sense of exhilaration that 
he could only explain by the fact that he had felt it be- 
fore. In the past, in Africa, in South America, he had 
wrestled with death and he had always found it an un- 
exciting and prosy coitfest, quite without glory, without 
romance, even without regret. Yet it had a certain 
meaning. The men he had seen die had died for some- 
thing which their opponents at least, if not they them- 
selves, had considered vital. This was not the case here. 
There was neither glory nor good repute in being blown 
up by a greasy JVop strike-breaker for purely private 
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reasons. Death in this bleak land— deliberately planned 
death to be dealt out to him simply because he claimed 
the right to choose for himself whether to work or not — 
it seemed to him something unreasonable beyond words, 
sodden and brutally useless. 

Had he been willing to share his feeling with Delia, 
he would have found a ready sympathy. Day by day 
her liking for him grew. Joe, the clerk at the Company 
store, had betrayed the secret of Lofton's generous sup- 
port of Serafini's family. 

"Just forget what I said, will you please, Miss Strat- 
ton," Joe called after her : "Lofton 'd lambast me good 
if he knew I told you." 

"I shaVt tell him," smiled Delia, and as she walked 
up the hill toward the crest of the divide for a breath 
of the cold mountain air, she wondered what manner of 
man he was, who from a wage that was certainly not 
munificent gave nearly half of it to a man whom he had 
known something less than two months. 

The men she had known in the past had been mostly 
Western miners. When flush with money they were free 
handed in a brutal, flamboyant way, but they had rarely 
been generous as she considered generosity. They were 
hard-bitten men who strode along on their own ways and 
who looked on misfortunes that happened to individuals 
as silly foolishnesses on the part of those same individ- 
uals. They were men who had fought Nature in her 
sternest moods whose hands and hearts were grimy with 
the rock-dust that flew up from under their thudding 
hammers ; whose humanity was rime-ringed like the lank 
pines that fringed the sharp divide. And Delia was 
enough of a practical Western girl to feel that after all 
these men were right in their way. It was men like 
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these — asking no favors, seeking no soft consideration — • 
who had made this stern Western land. 

In California, the Paloose, in the soft up-lands of 
Oregon and British Columbia, all was different. There 
men could afford to be generous since Nature herself had 
flung abroad her favors with a prodigal hand. But 
Colorado was an unfriendly, frowning land, a land 
steeped in blood and caked with dust and sweat. Here 
men robbed Nature, for Nature of herself gave nothing. 

Even her father, big-hearted in his own way, would 
have shrugged his shoulders. "Sorry for that poor 
devil of a Tony," would have been his verdict, "but 
what can I dot I didn't ask him to work in the Calder- 
wood. He's got to tote his own pack. I've got my own 
work to do." 

It was not only that Jim Tiad been generous. Gen- 
erosity gives openhanded. It takes no thought for the 
future and is usually begotten by a plethora of worldly 
goods. What Jim was doing was an honest, big-hearted 
attempt, not to relieve temporarily but to provide, as 
far as the precarious nature of his work would allow, 
for the future of his partner's family. Unassisted, 
Delia knew very well, they would never scare the grim 
wolf, Want, very far from the door. 

It threw a new light on Jim Lofton. 

Delia had listened to his stories of his life, always with 
interest, sometimes with a certain resentful jealousy, at 
times with a vague pity for a life spent, so it seemed, to 
such little purpose. Had she been disposed to philoso- 
phize, she would have realized that some, after years of 
apparently purposeless living, suddenly awaken to op- 
portunity and veritably come into a new life. So it was 
with Jim. 

Had Delia been disposed to philosophize, she might 
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have come to the conclusion that beyond all question all 
past experiences are valuable but that heretofore Jim 
had never appreciated the past years at their true value. 
That to some it is given to go through life as one goes 
through classes in a school, acquiring perfectly useless 
pieces of information which they tag and store away in 
their minds in the vague hope that some day they will be 
useful, like the magpie's foolish hoard, while to others 
it is given to pass over an apparent hiatus of years and 
then to suddenly awaken with their minds and hands 
full of precious experiences — at the God-given oppor- 
tunity. 

If she had known all this, she might have come to the 
conclusion that Jim Lofton had suddenly stepped from 
the first into the last category. 

Not being a philosopher but a normal pretty girl with 
ordinary, healthy feelings, she decided very quickly that 
Jim was the finest man she had ever known, a man whom 
she could trust ; a staunch worker, a friend worthy of the 
name. 

She breasted the long slope with a song in her heart. 

Up, up, up she went. Through the belt of aspens near 
the little stream that was soiled nearly black with the 
silt-washings from innumerable mines, through the 
clumps of scrub-oak and black-jack, pausing occasionally 
to pluck a piece of Squaw Pink or Indian Paint-brush 
whose scarlet showed like blood against the gray of the 
rocks, she passed over the crest and topped the rise. 

The long stretch of the valley with the golden sun 
fairly dripping through the branches of the pines lay 
at her feet. Stark and staring, the skeletons of the 
buildings stood out in strong relief. 

She stood there, her eyes sweeping the landscape. 
Then sighing lightly as she saw a woman leave the door- 
way of the Serafini cottage, she turned — and faced Jim. 
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For a brief moment both stood silent. Delia re- 
covered herself first. 

, "Look!" Her finger stabbed the dusk toward the 
craggy Sangre Christo range, white with the everlasting 
snows of uncounted ages. ' ' Peaceful, isn 't it t ' ' 

Then suddenly sweeping her arm scythe-like at the 
broad expanse of the valley where the humming and 
roaring of the machinery had ceased for the night she 
went on : 

"A year ago all was peaceful and quiet and contented 
here. Men at work, women keeping house and rearing 
their children. Now it is anarchy and riot. That's 
what Mr. Drake said this morning. Anarchy and riot. 
What does it all mean, Mr. Lofton!" 

Jim recalled how, when the doctor reported to them 
his verdict of Serafini, Delia's pitying question, "What 
will he dot" had been addressed, not to the doctor but 
to himself. It was her appeal to his strength. The 
same note was in her voice now. 

He looked down at her golden hair fluttering in the 
light breeze "like curled sunlight" the utterly absurd 
simile popped into his mind. He noted the brave eyes, 
blue-gray with the sweeping lashes that touched her 
cheeks at times. 

He did not reply. Words crowded into his heart and 
to his lips. But they were words that had nothing what- 
ever to do with the question she had asked. 

He looked across the grimy sweep of the Calderwood 
mine; at the drifts scarring the hill-sides; at the naked 
skeletons of the coal tipples; at the gaunt rickety fences; 
at the slag heaped in fantastic piles, looking at this dis- 
tance like unclean warts on the face of a brooding, stoop- 
ing giant. The whole was unutterably dirty and 
hideous. In his heart there surged up a wild desire to 
shove it all behind him, to pull out once more 99 the 
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Long Trail — south, the Transvaal, Chili, Venezuela. No 
matter where, so long as it was south. Out where the 
world was blue and golden; where the night was all 
purple and silver. Where people hated less and suffered 
less and fought and struggled less than here in Colorado. 
Yes, to go south with her — with Delia — the girl of the 
golden hair and the blue-gray eyes. 

Jle smiled rather ruefully and choked back the 
thought. He was a failure. What right had he, a 
failure, to think of such as Delia — and lovet 

His mind had halted before thinking the word. Now 
the word was given place in his thought, the quick con- 
viction came to him that it had been love all along; that 
it had been love that day on the train when he had 
first seen her. 

In the past he had dawdled along life's highways 
picking flowers as he went, only to cast them aside a 
little farther on. Now he suddenly knew that he had 
come to the parting of the ways where every man must 
some day stand to choose the path that he will tread. 
Yes, it was this girl, Mike Stratton's daughter, who 
marked the trail that was in future to be his. 

He opened his lips to say what was in his heart. His 
fingers came in contact with the barrel of his rifle that 
was slung across his shoulder. With that cold touch 
came the thought that he was merely a mine guard at 
seventy-five dollars a month. 

"You haven't answered me, Mr. Lofton/ 9 she re- 
peated. "What does it all mean!" 

She pointed again at the valley where the miners' 
cottages and strikers' te\ ts, still farther off, squatted be- 
neath the indifferent p ; nes. Jim cleared his throat. 

He answered slowly, choosing his words carefully, for 
there was the danger of a personal note, a personal feel- 
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ing, surging from his heart and crowding his studied 
words to one side. 

"It means just what it has always meant, I reckon, 
Miss — Delia. Ever since the very first moment when 
this old world of ours whirled, white-hot out of chaos. 
It means that no matter how much we seem to have 
progressed, each step is but a preparatory stage of evolu- 
tion for the next. It means striving — striving by fair 
means and foul up through a mass of evil, of wrong. It 
means striving anyway, careless of the weapon used, be 
it hatred or injustice — even murder. Often slipping 
back, I know — " 

He paused and, before he knew it, the personal note 
had crept into his voice after all, and stayed there. 

"I know," he repeated with low emphasis* "I too 
am striving. I came here to earn money because I was 
hungry and there was nothing else to do. I have re- 
mained because of pride — one might call it that. Pride 
of strength, of work and obstinacy too. Now I am still 
striving — Still striving because I mean to— " 

He was silent. The girl looked up at him and she 
saw a curious light blazing in his gray eyes like sheeted 
flame. 

"Striving for what?" she asked softly. 

Jim shook his head. 

"Little girls shouldn't ask questions," he replied with 
an elephantine attempt at jocularity. 

They walked down the hill together, neither saying a 
word. 



CHAPTER X 

BENJAMIN GRAVES MAKES A MISTAKE 

Three months passed, months of peace and quiet. 
Nature herself, rather unwarrantably, Jim thought, did 
her best to fall in with the general pattern of things. 
There was never a storm. The evening winds boomed 
softly and the thick mist that drifted down the valley 
every morning seemed a screen that cut the Calderwood 
off from the rest of the world. 

Jim was as watchful as ever. 

Since that evening on the crest of the divide, he and 
Delia as though by mutual consent had made a point of 
never being alone together. But alone with his thoughts 
as he went on his nightly guard duty, he realized more 
and more that the work he had begun for the pay that 
was in it, the work that he had continued from mere 
pride and stubbornness born of a desire to make good, 
with hatred for the men who had blinded Serafini, and 
a sturdy dislike of being bluffed or threatened ; that this 
work, prosy and disagreeable as it was, had taken on & 
new and a more personal note. 

As he tramped about the ridges, around the mine 
entries and the tipples, the thought recurred to him time 
and again that while he was doing it for pay and because 
of duty yet he was also doing it for Delia. She was a 
part of the Calderwood and what endangered life there 
endangered her too. He was protecting her. So he 
watched, night after night, but without detecting any 
signs of the storm that he felt sure was brewing out be- 
yond the fence. 

*0$ 
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"I'd like to know what their next move will be," he 
said one day to Stratton whom he met on the path re* 
turning from the workings. "I'm sure they're plan- 
ning some special form of devilment. I'd like to antici- 
pate it, as we did when they tried to dynamite the. 
office." 

Stratton was staring toward the gate of the enclosure. 
Suddenly he broke into grim staccato, laughter. 

"Why didn't you anticipate that, sont If that ain't 
some of the work of them Dago strikers I'm a Dutch- 



man." 



He pointed to the gate. Jim looked. 

A short squat Italian workman came running clumsily 
up the path. He stumbled over a loose rock and 
plunged to his knees almost at the feet of the two Ameri- 
cans. He was bareheaded, dressed in soiled clothing and 
had a great smear of blood across his cheek. Low down 
upon his .forehead an open cut was bleeding freely. He 
was breathing heavily as a man does when badly 
frightened. Jim hauled him to his feet while Stratton 
growled : 

"Who in heirre you?" 

"Giorgio Nostalo, Signor. Ah, Signor, 'e mans beata 
me up. I cama da queeck to work but da mans catcha 
me by the gate an' swatta wit* de rock. Bambini — boys 
— trowa de rock an* w 'en me an' Lustro chasa de boy—? 
de men licka me an' Lustro — " 

"Where's Lustro?" 

' ' Him no coma inside da fence. Him runna to de hill 
— Runna like hell — " 

"He's probably about in Boise, Idaho, now by the 
rate he must have been going," interjected Jim. "They 
sure can run when they have the fear of God in them. 
What was the row about, Giorgio?" 

Ah, Signor, da strikers in da tent-houses on da hill 
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say if we all taka da work an' getta da mon', dey feex 
us so wo no can work. Dis maka four time I have to 
run, me — " 

"What the devil were you doin' outside the gate?" 
queried Stratton. "You've been told a dozen times that 
if you went outside the gate they'd mob you but you 
always take a chance — " 

"Dees be Sunday, Meester Boss. Good Italian mans 
go to Mass. Den w'en Mass over we taka da walk in da 
hills so much like da hills by Volturino. Da mustard 
an ' da flowers come in now. [We taka da walk out — taka 
da run back — " 

He grinned sheepishly. 

Jim grounded his rifle with a sudden surge of anger. 

"It's a damned outrage," he said, "that men who 
have been working hard all the week can't take a walk 
on Sundays without being mobbed. They ought to send 
troops in here — Federal troops, real troops. Not the Na- 
tional Guards who naturally have affiliations with every 
one and who 're afraid they may shoot one of their own 
friends if they open fire. Yes. Troops and martial 
law ! That 's the solution for Colorado. ' ' 

"They ought to do a lot of things they don't do," 
commented Stratton sententiously. "Still" — he smiled 
grimly and cleared his throat — "there's wrong on both 
sides. I didn't get to be a Pit Boss without havin' been 
first of all a miner. You can get any point of view that 
you want on this question ; any dope you please. These 
foreign strikers — they're the cause of all the trouble. 
I 'm for law an ' order first of all. After that I 'm for the 
Calderwood, but there are other points of view 
too—" 

Jim shook his head. Like many very positive men, 
when he looked at one side of a question he saw but that* 
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" — IT1 say this too," Stratton's breath drew hard, 
"an* I'm talkin' as a Union man — " 

Jim uttered an exclamation. He had never suspected 
this. 

"An* I tell you this. Capital, Labor or Foreign 
Striker — there's just one solution to the whole problem. 
It's a big problem too an' it'll take men who are men 
to work it out. By that I mean men who 're big enough 
to do their full duty, without stoppin' to think or to 
care how many votes it will swing for or against them 
at election time. There is only one solution and that is" 
— his voice was low and almost solemn — "America for 
Americans I 

"I know that sounds like the idea of a dreamer, but 
did you ever stop to think how you make a good, rich 
soupt There's a time for puttin' in meat, a time for 
addin' vegetables, a time for thickenin' an' a time for 
seasonin'. An' then comes the time for boilin'. All 
right. We've been undergoin' that boilin' process for 
some years. We've got the stock" now — Soup stock; 
National stock — call it what you will. We've been 
makin' that stock for two hundred years. When the 
stock is made, nobody but a damned fool of a cook throws 
a lot of garbage into the stuff that's ready for eatin'. 
Get me ? 

"Giorgio, you'd better go on up to the hospital an* 
let the doctor see that scalp-lock o' yours." 

He strode off up the path leaving Jim pondering. 
Stratton's remark made him think deeply. 

Suppose, just suppose for one moment, that these two 
tremendous forces, Capital and Labor, one representing 
the force that from the very beginning of all time had 
swayed men's destinies, the other the most tremendous 
power in the world — suppose these two who had from 
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the very birth of time been antagonistic, one striving for 
wealth and the consequent power that it brings; the 
other largely inchoate but still striving for betterment 
of all conditions, could be fused into a common force 
actuated by a common desire. Suppose that common de- 
sire could be what old Stratton had expressed as: 

" America for Americans I" 

God ! There was the solution of the problem and of 
all other problems too. Exclusion of all unworthy 
foreigners ; strict adherence to the doctrines of Brother- 
hood. Why, good God! In old Stratton 's words lay 
the very Soul of the People ! And the Open Sesame to 
that temple lay in the words : 

AMERICA FOR THE AMERICANS; against the 
world if need be. 

It would be difficult, of course. All innovations are 
difficult. The aristocrat, the real aristocrat, is he who 
would not have conditions changed because by that 
change he stands to lose something that he already owns. 
The plebeian is he who, having something to gain, puts 
his shoulder to the wheel and in turning his own wheel 
sends the general load forward and upward a little, rais- 
ing every one of his class. 

Jim knew very well that the stock phrase, "There are 
no classes in America," was plain bunkum. Class must 
exist wherever two men live. 

He felt that class distinction even in his occasional 
talks with Constance Drake now that he had joined the 
ranks of the workmen. The feeling was not in the girl's 
heart but he felt it just the same. It never is present 
among decent members of the upper class. It was in his 
own heart, always reminding him, never ceasing. He 
felt it in his brain and in his soul. He felt it too in the 
ugly sagging of his soiled overalls; in the grease spots 
yhere the rifle lay across his shoulder; in the grimy dust 
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that coated his hands ; in the shoes cut and cracked with 
climbing. 

Friends? Yes, they were friends. He was an ordi- 
nary laborer while she was the daughter of Percival 
Drake, mine superintendent, and the niece of Benjamin 
Graves, owner of the Calderwood. By a logical reflex, 
he felt more than ever at one, socially and economically, 
with Delia Stratton whose father was Pit Boss ; and the 
seventy-five dollars a month that he earned seemed less 
and less like a pittance and more like a wage ; a wage to 
be increased by fighting till it should grow into enough 
to support two— or more. 

But he would fight for it by himself. He would ask 
no one to help him. He was a free man; a man who 
believed in sturdy Americanism. He would win out, for 
he knew that the day had passed when Labor was merely 
a cry in the dark to which the hearers could be oblivious. 
True, it was still a cry but it had grown and swelled into 
a cry that compelled attention, the cry of men striving 
always toward the light. 

The very air was tense with feeling that all over the 
country men were sitting in judgment, aghast at the 
sight of an Anglo-Saxon sovereignty so far sunk in 
sloth and self-seeking as to be openly oblivious to the dis- 
grace in its midst — Colorado. And now he was part and 
parcel of it and the rifle on his shoulder spoke of the par- 
ticular part that he was playing. 

Jim smiled grimly. It was as incongruous as life it- 
self. For this rifle represented not only his willingness 
to fight for the Calderwood as a worker hired by the 
Company but also his perfect readiness to fight for him- 
self against this foreign mass of anarchists living in their 
tent-colonies along the mountain sides whose main hope 
was to keep him from working. He felt that he him- 
self as an individual was doing more to better his own 
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class — the working class — than all those disciples of 
Karl Marx who had been led astray by others like them- 
selves. 

He made his rounds among the little houses. 

All was quiet there and he strolled back alongside the 
office. From the open window came a voice rrised in 
argument. 

"I tell you, Knowlton, it can't be done — " 

It was Drake speaking to Knowlton, his assistant. 

"You can't raise either their rent or the prices of 
things in the Company store. It is not only unfair but 
it is impolitic. We got the men to come here and they 
can not leave here to purchase things elsewhere. 
They'll be mobbed if they leave — " 

"That's exactly why I say it must be done. You 
have the whip-hand. You are not making anywhere 
near a safe profit. From the small out-put of the mine 
there is daily danger that the contracts may be thrown 
back on our hands. If we raise the rental of the houses 
and increase the prices in the store, say only five per 
cent, it will make all the difference between being sure 
and being sorry. I strongly advise it." 

1 ' Well, I won 't do it. That 's flat. To-morrow will be 
payday and Mr. Graves will be here. You can put the 
matter up to him. He's the one to decide but I shall 
strongly advise against it. By the way, the question of 
drafts is sure to come up for discussion, I suppose — " 

"Of course it will. Doesn't it come up every pay- 
day?" 

Jim knew all about that question of drafts. It was 
an open sore in every mining camp in Colorado. It had 
been made the subject-matter of speeches from pulpit 
and civic forum and lecture platform ; of endless lobby- 
ing for and against ; of editorial leaders and pamphlets ; 
of lies and semi-lies and even of murder. It meant that 
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a miner having pay due him between the regular pay- 
days, could get an order on the Company store for the 
amount of his pay — say forty dollars. If he purchased 
merchandise, he got full value — at Company store prices. 
If on the other hand he needed actual cash, he presented 
the Company draft for forty dollars at the Company 
Store and got — thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents. In 
other words, the Company discounted its own paper. 
There was no justice in it, of course. It was sheer, plain 
robbery but like other injustices it had the sanction of 
extreme age. To-morrow the question would come up 
again, together with that of raising the rents and the 
store prices. 

Jim whistled softly and looked out across the fence 
where the huts and tents of the strikers jostled vaguely 
in the moonlight. The next day's sun would see the ar- 
rival of one man, Benjamin Graves, owner of the Calder- 
wood, representing in himself the might of Capital and 
this one man's will; his greed or stupidity or stubborn- 
ness might decide the future of the three hundred men 
he had induced to work here at Calderwood. The action 
he should decide to take might well result in good work- 
men being driven by sheer want into the ranks of 
anarchy and potential rebellion. 

It might decide even more than that. The workmen 
were Slavs from all the Balkan states, Poles and 
Sicilians. They were difficult to organize but easy to 
inflame, men who judged by the law of their hands and 
not by the law of their brains. There was just that 
flimsy fence and a few mine guards to stem the rush if 
those men outside the Company grounds should choose 
that moment to swoop down upon the place. 

The next day, a panting motor puffed its way over the 
divide. It was greeted with hoots and jeers as it passed 
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the railroad station and was followed by a shower of 
rocks from the tent-colony of the strikers along the crest 
of the low hill. The three occupants of the machine were 
bending low in their seat as it ran rapidly through the 
gate and up the hot, sandy road to the office. 

Jim reached the office at the same time, coming up 
from the other direction. 

"I want you in here during the payment, Lofton," 
said Drake. "Mr. Graves came with the paymaster. If 
there should be any further demonstration among the 
men in the tent-colonies, you will have to help take the 
paymaster's party off the grounds." 

Jim found himself quietly taking stock of the mine 
owner. 

He was a middle-sized man, gray of hair, gray of eye, 
gray of countenance, and Jim felt vaguely that in the 
color scheme of things he was all gray. An aquiline 
nose, curved like the beak of an eagle, showed a preda- 
tory nature, and a mouth that closed like the jaws of a 
steel trap denoted ability to keep what might have been 
gained. 

The paymaster, a stout, red-faced young man belted 
openly with an automatic pistol, deftly made his ar- 
rangements for payment, stacking his notes and coins on 
the little counter that crossed the office. Presently the 
stamping of heavy feet in the hall told that the men were 
waiting. 

The payment did not take long, for thfe men were / few 
and the paymaster was an adept. At the end of an hour 
and a half, Graves, who sat stolidly on his stool puffing 
at a long cigar, pushed his cap to the back of his head 
till it seemed to hang there by a single hair and said 
briefly : 

"Now, Percival, I want to see Connie and then 111 be 
off again. It is not what might be called a perfectly 
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healthy place for me to spend the night and I don't want 
to stay over if I can help it." 

Drake smiled. "I hardly think, Ben, that Connie will 
let you off spending the night. She's been looking for- 
ward to it. Lofton here, our new guard, looks after 11s 
pretty carefully. It was his plan that kept the strikers 
from blowing up the office and that enabled us to capture 
the man who tried it." 

"Ah ..." Graves turned quickly. All his move- 
ments were cat-like for quietness and quickness. "I 
heard of that. ' ' He scrutinized Jim' from head to foot. 
"Like your job?" 

"Not a bit," said Jim grimly. "I feel as though J 
need only a dog-collar and a chain to make me begin to 
bark." 

Graves laughed. Then he turned to Drake. "By the 
way, what was it that Knowlton wanted to bring up 
with me to-day? He said something about a matter of 
charges and rents, I believe. Or was it the drafts?" 

"All of 'em. It's the old story," said Drake. "He 
wants to raise the rents of the houses and to increase the 
prices of all articles in the Company store to such an ex- 
tent that it will cover the deficit on the Morbe-Gay con- 
tract. "We're running behind in our shipments—" 

"What's the trouble?" 

"Green men. Unskilled labor can not get out the 
amount of coal ^ need to make the prices. It's damned 
folly to raise the cost of living though. Ship in more 
men and raise the wages so as to make good men want 
to come. More good men. That's what we need." 

Mr. Graves thought for a moment and did some rapid 
calculating on an envelope with a fountain-pen. A mo- 
ment later he leaned back thoughtfully in his chair. 

"The present rental of the houses is not paying the 
interest on the mortgages on the buildings," he said 
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quietly. "You will raise the rental on the ten-dollar 
houses to twelve dollars. The prices at the store will 
be maintained as they are. Publish the notices this 
afternoon. The store-drafts will be discounted as 
before. ' ' 

Drake looked at his brother-in-law. He cleared his 
throat as if about to argue the point but something kept 
him from speaking. It was Jim Lofton who, partly be- 
cause of the expression on the Superintendent's face, 
partly because of a surging, irresistible impulse, stepped 
forward and addressed the owner of the Calderwood. 

"I wouldn't do that if I were you,'' he said quietly 
with forceful insistence. "I know it's hard on you and 
on all the holders of the mortgages but if you make it 
any harder than it is now for these men of yours to live, 
you'll drive them against their will into the ranks of 
those damned anarchists across the valley. But . . ." 

He paused, conscious of his helplessness. There were 
a dozen things that he wanted to say; things that needed 
the saying and by a workman too. But a sudden con- 
fusion came into his mind. Strange thoughts came, un- 
welcome visitors crowding to the front for expression, 
impeding his reasoning power and his tongue and be- 
fore he could correlate his ideas Graves cut in with sharp 
advice to him to attend to his own business. 

"You're a mine guard here, Lofton, not a member of 
the Board. " 

"I know," Jim stammered, "but I 'have seen and I 
have talked — I have . . ." 

"Clear out now unless you want to lose your job," 
curtly commanded Graves. Jim left the office. 

There was nothing! else to do. The man was his em- 
ployer and he was merely a worker. 

As he headed down the slope, ,a grimy little youngster 
ran up to him and handed him a bit of paper, scurrying 
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off immediately behind the nearest building. Jim 
opened it and read. It was" another communication 
from Ben Easy. This time it was signed with his name, 
and it bade him meet the writer at three o'clock at the 
same place where they had had their previous exciting 
interview. 

"This ain't a plant," the missive wound up. "It's 
most important that I see you. Important for you and 
for me too." 

Afterwards Jim could never explain whether it was 
curiosity that made him go or the passably comforting 
thought that lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place. Neither, he thought, are honors dealt twice in the 
same deal. Perhaps it was the irritation that he felt 
over the way Graves had spoken to him. 

At all events he decided on the spur of the moment 
that he would forget his last experience with Ben Easy 
and that he would keep this appointment. Consulting 
his watch and finding that it lacked just twenty minutes 
of three o'clock, he took a look at the clip of his auto- 
matic pistol, picked his way up the hillside and disap- 
peared among the trees. 



CHAPTER XI 



JIM LEARNS MANY THINGS 



These was no one on the hilltop when he reached the 
place. He seated himself again upon the log, letting his 
memory wander back over the two previous occasions 
when he had been there. The first time, the day of the 
fight, he passed over with a grim chuckle. The last, 
when he talked with Delia, was an oasis in a wilderness 
to him. To this last his memory turned, as memory will 
turn to the most painful episodes in a man's life — or to 
the dearest. 

The sun was fast pitching to the west over the tall 
trees on the far crest when a quick step on the gravel 
behind him sent his hand to his pistol holster and 
brought him to his feet to face Easy. 

"Hello, I'm glad to see you, Lofton!'' 

Easy came forward with outstretched hand. "I'm 
sorry we had that mix-up the last timp you came up here 
to meet me." 

"Never mind ancient history," cut in Jim. "Heave 
ahead. What do you want to see me about f You say 
it's important for us both." 

"Why — Well — You see it's rather hard to put it into 
words, Lofton. I don't want to see you get in bad. 
You've raised perpendicular hell about here. There's 
no disputin' that fact. The whole tent-colony's down 
on you an' they've passed the word to all the other tent- 
colonies up an' down the valley. You're a marked man, 

Lofton. Before it comes to a show-down I wanted to 
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give you a warnin' so you can pull your freight. It's a 
lot healthier down South, Lofton. Leave here or — Look 
out ! You needn 't think that I 'm aimin' to make trouble 
fer you. I like you too much. It's-^" 

"I know. It's Bodart." 

" Bull's-eye the first shot. Yes, it's Bodart. At first 
we could hold him. Now we can't. Ever since, you 
pinched that guy tryin' to blow up the office, Bodart 's 
been neither to hold ner to bind. Take my advice, 
Lofton, an' git out. They're havin' a meetin' to-night 
and I'm afeard somethin'U happen. I wanted to warn 
you an' I've taken a chance to do it. You treated me 
white an' shared your last dollar with me an' — " 

"And then you turned right around and sold me out 
to those men over there," Jim interjected with bitter 
emphasis. 

Easy had the grace to blush. 

" Aw, fergit it, Lofton. I ain't no saint with a golden 
what'd you-call-it around his head. You know what I 
am. But honest — believe me or not, I don't want to see 
you get into trouble that my warnin'U keep you out of 
though your reach is lengthened by that shootin' iron o* 
yourn. But, man, it won't help you a bit against the 
ffang that Bodart 's got. You may wing one of 'em. 
Say you do get two or three. The others '11 get you just 
as sure as a gun's iron. There's too many of 'em, 
Lofton! They ain't only here. They're all over the 
State wherever there's a tent-colony with men out of 
work. You know what them foreigners are when men 
like Bodart git a hold on 'em. They'll dominate the 
State in two years." 

The man was evidently sincere. Jim smiled at his 
frankness. It was the same argument all over again, 
useless to try to convince him otherwise. He wouldn't, 
couldn't see or understand. 
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"Well!" queried Easy. 

Jim knew that he would have to say something. 

"You think they'll own the State, do you!" he re- 
marked placidly. ' ' Well, all I 've got to say is that I 'm 
damned sorry for the State. But they won't. Don't 
you believe it for a minute." He broke off, gazing 
thoughtfully down the valley. 

"Then you try to help me save my own hide. You 
say I've been white to you. But how about Stratton! 
He's been white to me. He got me that job of mine 
guard by putting in a word for me with Drake — " 

"Drake!— Drake— !" 

Easy's voice chimed in like an echo. 

* « What did you say ! Drake ! ' ' 

The strained excitement in the man's voice made Jim 
look up. 

"Yes," he said, nodding. "I said Drake, of course. 
Drake, the Superintendent of the Calderwood. Any 
reason why he shouldn't be!" 

"What's his other name! Quick, man! What's his 
Christian name!" 

Jim laughed. 

"Lord, but you're curious to-night! What earthly 
business of yours or mine is his Christian name! It's 
Percival, since you have to know. Hope you like it. 
Percival! Get it! And his daughter's called Con- 
stance. She's here with him. Does that satisfy you!" 

Apparently it did. There was a short pause. Easy 
looked at Jim, wide-eyed. He opened his mouth and his 
lips twitched convulsively. 

' ' God Almighty ! " he said. Just the two words. Not 
another syllable. 

He had turned deathly pale. 

Jim felt mildly irritated. What was Easy trying to 
do ! Was he trying to make a fool of him or — 
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1 ' What 's odd about that ? ' ' he asked sharply. ' ' Drake 
is the Supe. Don't you understand? It was he who 
promoted me from that hole where your friends nearly 
killed my partner, Tonio Serafini, to a job as a mine 
guard. . . ." 

Easy still said nothing. 

"As. to your friendly tip, old man. Well, I'm sorry, 
but it isn't to be thought of. Give my love to your 
friends over there and tell Bodart that if he's got any 
heirs that he don't like, he'd better keep from in front 
of my rifle sights unless he wants 'em to inherit, 
By-by." 

He sauntered off down the hill. 

Jim did not even pay Easy the compliment of turn- 
ing around as he strode off down the hill among the 
jagged, crumbling rocks that studded the slope. Had 
he done so he would have seen a curious expression in 
Easy's eyes, a look of puzzlement, fright, and total in- 
comprehension. 

In the man's mind was a crazy commingling of 
thoughts of the past with thoughts of the might-have- 
beens. Swelling high above them all was the feeling 
that no matter what should happen now he must get 
away from the Calderwood, he must shake the dust of 
the place off his feet. Honestly or dishonestly he must 
get the means to leave this accursed land. 

Meantime Jim kept on his way down the hillside, 
meditating now what Easy had told him of coming 
trouble, now the curious look of the m#n and his choked 
utterance when he had learned the Superintendent's 
name. 

Jim felt sure that there was some connecting link 
that bound the two — Drake and Easy — and he re- 
proached himself that he had cut- the conversation off so 
abruptly. He should have learned more. 
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Delia found Jim very unresponsive at supper that 
night. Puzzled at his inattention, she gave over any at- 
tempts to draw him into conversation. But when he 
and Stratton strode across the porch after supper she 
heard Jim's voice say: 

"Miss Constance Drake — tell me, Stratton — " the 
bitterness of jealousy leaped full-fledged into being. 

"D'you know of anything special, Stratton? Any- 
thing, I mean, that concerns those strikers* over there 
and Miss Constance Drake! Tell me, Stratton ?" had 
been Jim's full question. 

The Pit Boss shook his head. So far as he knew there 
was nothing. How could there be ? There was just the 
hatred of the foreign element who would not work 
against men who did wish to labor. There were the 
same attempts of American labor to get the situation 
under a controlling hand that had been tried before. 
Their most earnest efforts had been set at defiance by 
Bodart and one or two others who were fomenting dis- 
cord in and among the tent-colonies. Constance was 
well liked, he was certain, by all who knew her and no 
one would do her harm. But no one could tell in times 
like these what might develop. ' l Why do you ask 1 ' ' he 
had asked. 

Jim told him briefly of his talk with Easy and said 
that from what he had heard he feared some new devil- 
ment was afoot. 

"And we'd better be prepared for* it," he concluded. 

"Might as well try to be prepared against an earth- 
quake," came Stratton 's cheerless rejoinder. "You 
can't do anything till there's something to act against. 
You can't guard against a skunk." 

But Jim was not so easily discouraged. 

"Look here," he said, "we've got to do something. 
Our men are gettin* worse every minute — more dis- 
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satisfied, I mean. We can't hold 'em much longer.' ' 

"You can bet your boots on that!" was Stratton's 
grim response. "The house-rent's gone up a two-dol- 
lar notch and there's the old trouble about the dis- 
countin' of the Company drafts at the store. Look 
yonder— -" 

He pointed to the squat, gray boarding-houses on the 
hillside where groups of excited, gesticulating Slavs and 
Sicilians were gathered in front of a bulletin announcing 
the decision made by Benjamin Graves. Every once in 
a while some muscular arm shot out like a semaphore in 
a gesture of wrath to be answered with hoarse cries — 
the inarticulate voice of a mob that tells that something 
fundamental has gone wrong. The man against whom 
that voice is directed had best get up and go as far away 
as he can. 

The miners surged to and fro, the crowd trembling 
and flickering with that hidden, dark-smoldering threat 
peculiar to the mobs of Southern Europe. 

Beyond that fence, ready to take instant advantage of 
an opportunity to fan the smoldering embers into a 
fierce blaze and to unite those -still vacillating with the 
malcontents and anarchists, stood Bodart with his men. 

Jim voiced the opinion of the two onlookers. 

"Well, what can you do? We can't tell Graves to 
quit fooling with this powder barrel — " 

The old man laughed derisively. 

"You tried it an' darned near got fired for it. An* 
yet — Oh I the fool, the damned fool! Don't he see that 
his dollar pinchin' is only drivin* men from bad to 
worse! The very worst use you can put a man to is to 
hang him. Oh, hell! It's no business of mine," he 
added, with a touch of Celtic fatalism. 

Jim touched him on the shoulder lightly. "You take 
my place, for a while to-night. I want to sneak down 
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among the tents. They've got some plan afoot. I may 
be able to find out something worth while — " 

" They'll ketch you as sure as God made 15 tile apples," 
said Stratton energetically. "An' if they do don't look 
for mercy from that bunch of cut-throats.' ' 

"Oh, I guess I can take care of myself. 111 slip 
down there after dark and take a look around the place. 
All miners look alike in black caps* and layers of dirt. 
I'm as bad as any of 'em." 

He turned toward the house and paused long enough 
to add : 

"Don't say a word to Miss Delia about it." 

"Huh. What d'you think I am? A talkin' ma- 
chine! Come on back to the house before the women 
see there's something up." 

Delia, swinging in the cheap little hammock that con- 
stituted her father's only concession to hot weather, 
seemed unusually taciturn. She hardly looked up as 
Jim seated himself on the porch at her feet. 

Jim was not a psychologist. He knew little about 
character reading and less than nothing about the emo- 
tions of young girls but he was conscious of having in 
some way, offended. 

"I haven't seen you for days," he said at last 
desperately. 

"Whose fault is that!" 

As he did not reply she continued imperiously. "Tell 
me what you have been doing and who you have seen 
in the past week. I have seen nothing of you except at 
meal times." 

This was her tentative way of giving him a chance 
to speak of Constance Drake — if he chose. 

He did not choose. So, disappointed, she took an- 
other tack. 

' ' Have you had any trouble of late t You men should 
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keep us informed of what goes on at our very doors. 
We have no other way of finding out." 

"There's little enough going on. The strikers con- 
tinue to strike; the miners to mine — so far, at least* 
The operators are operating, and you" — Jim felt him- 
self coloring under her level gaze — ''look as charming 
as ever—" 

He was as clumsy as a boy at turning a compliment 
to this pretty girl and he felt angry at the thought. 

"And I myself—" 

He stopped abruptly. He knew that this intended 
trip of his to the tent-colony was dangerous. He might 
never come back. Here, just next to him, was the girl 
who was dearest to him in all the world and he had 
never uttered even one word of love to her. 

"And you yourself — !" came her clear voice. 

"I! Oh, I continue to pack my gun and eat my 
grub." He tried to force a laugh but his attempt at 
easy unconcern had been too obvious. Delia saw 
through it. 

"What is the matter, Mr. Lofton!" she demanded 
sharply. 

He rose. 

"Nothing, Miss Delia. I've got to go." 

Be clipped his words short as though they pained 
him. 

"I get paid for being a mine guard. Time to get on 
the job." 

He rose and left her. As he turned into the road she 
noticed that he was not carrying his rifle. A little later 
her father came out upon the porch with Jim's gun in 
his hand. N 

"Father, what is the matter! Why are you carry- 
ing that rifle! [Where is he going — Jim!" 

"Who!" 
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She stamjped her foot. "Jim — Mr. Lofton, of 
course I" 

"He thought he could help matters a bit. I advised 
him against it but I guess he's got too much gray matter 
under his hat to get caught/ ' 

"Caught? By whom! Where has he gonef Who 
would touch him!" 

"Those that want him and want him bad enough," 
said Stratton grimly as he strode toward the gate. 

Jim hurried past the office and the long boarding- 
houses where the miners were gathered in excited groups. 
Now he was outside of the gate and in the domain of 
the tent-colonists. He pulled his black cap down over 
his eyes and slunk away from the beaten trail, keeping 
always in the shadow of the scrub trees and heading for 
the line of trees at the base of the hill. 

Paint, reddish lights showed through the worn canvas 
iand a hazy, low-voiced murmur of subdued conversation 
drifted to him through the night. 

He drew his breath sharply. So far all had been 
easy enough. The harder part of his work began here. 

Bending low, with his hands almost brushing the 
ground and his chest nearly level with his knees, he 
crept along the narrow paths that intersected the brush 
till voices from a big tent told him that he had reached 
the place where the men had gathered. 

"It ain't fair to work it like that," a raucous voice 
rang out sharply. "It's a nasty job at best. Even if 
we work it the safest way, it's bad enough. I vote 
against it anyway — " 

' ' It don 't make no difference how you vote, Pete. It 's 
goin' to be done like we've said. It's just a question 
of who's goin' to do it. 
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The voice was the voice of Bodart. Jim had cause to 
remember it. He leaned a little closer. 

"It's been decided that it's a job for five men," said 
a voice. \"An' the on'y square way is to do the way 
we said. Take them five, let one man's gun be loaded 
with blank cartridges by a man who don't go with the 
five who do the real work. Then the work '11 be done 
an* each man 11 think he was the one that on'y had 
blanks in his gun. That's the only way to do it. But 
who 're the five to be?" 

"We won't know till mornm'," said Bodart after 
short, tense silence. "At four o'clock the gang '11 meet 
down at the station platform. We'll fix it up there. 
We can't trust them Dagoes in a real job like this. 
Anybody kin buy 'em up an' make 'em tell what they 
know. I'm thinkin' after this they'll figure — them: 
owners an* the Union too — that we know what we want 
an* come damn near knowin' how to git it. They'll eat 
outen our hands in a year from this. You fellers meet 
me at four o'clock like I say. We'll decide on the five 
men then." 

Followed a rumbling of assenting voices and a scrap- 
ing of feet on the hard-packed ground. The meeting 
was about to disperse. Jim sank back into the purple 
shadow-blotch. Quickly and noiselessly he crept back 
and flattened himself in the night. 

A trip-hammer was thudding at the base of his brain. 
It was not fear that caused it. All personal emotion 
was merged in burning indignation against the enormity 
of what he had just heard. 

Murder had been discussed, voted on, decided, with all 
the calmness with which men vote on questions in a 
legislature. The sheer horror of it appalled him. ,Wlu> 
;was to be murdered ? Where ? When! 
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He must find the answers to those questions before the 
murder could be prevented. That was the one pre- 
dominant thought that was in his mind. Nothing else 
mattered. He lay behind that log, thinking more 
rapidly than he had ever thought before. Finally, his 
mind made up, he crept off into the night towarii the» 
railway station. 

* ' They, ' ' whoever they were, were to be at that station 
platform at four o'clock. He was sure of that fact. 

It was a sordid little building with a rough plank 
platform in front of it and behind it a shabby hotel 
facetiously labeled on the side toward the station, "First 
Chance.' ' The side toward the mining camp was 
marked "Last Chance." A rudely painted glass of 
beer showed wherein both chances lay. 

Carefully noting his surroundings, he selected a seat 
in the shadow of the house from which he could see the 
road in both directions and set himself to watch. 

The hours crept on leaden feet. Clouds were riding 
across the face of the moon and the snow-backed moun- 
tain air drove sharp and chill across the valley. 

Jim, longed to smoke but dared not, so he sat shiver- 
ing, partly from real cold, partly from excitement, till 
his watch showed half -past three. Then going stealthily 
over to the station platform, he stretched on it full- 
length so that he would not show against the sky-line 
and lay there, patiently watching the road that wound 
up from the tent-colony like a crumpled gray ribbon. 

Slowly the minutes dragged. Then, with a quick 
sense of relief, he discerned a group of figures moving 
down the road. Silently he rolled to the railroad track 
and wedged himself in the space between the edge of 
the platform and the ends of the cross-ties. A splinter 
stabbed through his heavy overalls and tore through the 
muscles of his thigh but he hardly noticed it. 
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The men reached the platform and were moving 
toward his end. After a moment's thought, Jim crawled 
under the platform itself and worked his way toward 
them till only a two-inch plank and about three feet of 
space separated him from the group. 

"All right, Prank,' ' said a low voice. "You're the 
last. We're all twelve here now. Who's got a lampt 
We've only got fifteen minutes till the train comes in. 
Go to it— " 

There came a hiss of gas catching fire, as some one lit 
a carbide lamp. 

"Take a look along the tracks, Bently, and make sure 
no one's in sight — " 

Bently did so and Jim mutely thanked his stars that 
he had thought to crawl under the platform. 
Dice?" suggested a voice tentatively. 
No. It takes too long. Make it Black Jack. Throw 
'em out, Pete. It'll take five deals. Keep on dealiQ* 
till Black Jack falls. Goon." 

Once, twice, the deal went round. Jim could hear 
the cards flipping on the planks above his head. 

"There!" The tone voiced great relief. "Thai's 
you, Tom Porman ! Hurry up, Bodart — " 

Again and again the deal passed. Forman was the 
first who drew the Jack of Spades, card of ill luck the 
world round. Then were added Bently, Soper and Wil- 
liams. Jim knew them all. Every one of them had 
affiliated with the striking foreigners and had become 
marked as trouble maker men from one end of the 
State to the other. 

The fifth man was yet to be chosen. Time after time 
the cards fell. Jim heard the men squirming in their 
hard seats. Suddenly he heard them draw a breath as 
of great relief; then some one laughed recklessly. 

"It's Bodart. Thank God it ain't me!" 
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"Yes" — Bodart's voice was nasty — "all of you're glad 
to git out of it. You're every derned one of you glad 
to profit by what somebody else does fer you. I mean 
to make that m&n Ben Easy load them guns so he'll 
be implicate^ in it too. He can't join us at the last 
minute without talon' part of the risk — 

"Now listen," he continued. "The train is due here 
in a little bit. The passengers '11 think we're here to 
see the train come in. Old man Graves is in the camp. 
He came by automobile an' he'll go back the same way. 
You four men git your grub and rifles an' meet me at 
Nigger Head* Rock in Lyin' Cross Canon. The road is 
narrer there an' we kin look right down into the ma- 
chine. We could hit him with a rock if we wanted to. 
The old man ought to leave about daylight. He's 
stayed here now longer than he ever has before and we'll 
lay at the Nigger Head all day if we have to. We'll 
never git another chance like this. We'll git him — 
mind now ! Just one word more before I forget it. No- 
body 's to shoot at the driver. It's the Old Man we 
want. The word has com<e. An' the beauty of it is that 
all them Wops up on the hill 11 git the blame fer it. 
After this there won't be mine owners runnin' loose 
around the country! Mind now! Nigger Head Rock 
as soon as you kin get there after the train comes in. 
There she comes now — Scatter!" 

She came, rushing and clanking down the heavy grade 
with a roar of escaping steam and the harsh grinding 
of brake-shoes. When the first noise of its approach was 
loud enough to deaden the sound of his own scuffling, 
Jim crept back to the end of the platform and crawled 
out into the open air. 

On the platform he could see the group of conspirators 
standing, trying to look like ordinary, peaceful citizens 
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watching the three or four passengers detrain. When 
the train pulled out to the south they sauntered up the 
narrow little street toward the lines of the tent-colony 
while the late passengers headed for the little hotel. 

Jim breathed a sigh of relief. At least he knew the 
purpose of the gathering and the place where the crime 
was to be committed. There was only one Old Man 
who would be leaving that morning in an automobile 
and that was Benjamin Graves, the owner of the Calder- 
wood. Graves must be warned and warned at once. 
There was no timte to lose. 

He rapidly looked about him. The strikers had dis- 
appeared among the rickety tents. In the distance the 
lean skeleton of the coal tipple stood out against the opal 
sky of early morning. Just beyond it was the mine 
office. He must get there at once to warn Benjamin 
Graves. 

There was no time for him to slink back as he had 
come, by way of the arroyos and by hidden paths. He 
must take a direct way. He must watch his chance and 
when the street should be empty, make a run for it and 
trust to Fate to play at least some cards in his favor. 

Just as he was about to execute this part of his plan, 
five of the strikers came out of the gray trailing dawn- 
shadows that cloaked the tents. He dropped behind a 
rock. The men passed ton down the middle of the road 
and stood talking in front of the hotel. It was full 
fifteen minutes before they moved on toward the mine. 

Another fifteen minutes was thus lost; fifteen minutes 
that to Benjamin Graves might mean the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

Finally Jim took his luck in both hands. He broke 
from cover and walked direct toward the hotel. The 
straight path to the main entrance to the Calderwood 
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lay past the hotel. If he remained in the street any 
longer, some one would be sure to see him. Frankness 
"was best. 

He walked boldly into the hotel office and was sur- 
prised to find there the two passengers he had seen get off 
the train. They had preceded him to the hotel and were 
sitting, doleful-visaged, in the hard chairs before the 
office-counter. Behind it the clerk was moving sleepily 
about. Early morning visitors at Calderwood were a 
rarity. Several packages and large bundles standing by 
them convinced Jim that the men had comte for a stay. 

They were not mining men. He recognized that fact 
at once. What in the world would strangers be doing 
here at Calderwood of all places in the world! He 
walked up to the counter and called to the clerk. 

The clerk, who knew him well, raised his brows but 
said nothing till Jim, pushing his cap to the back of his 
head, leaned over the counter and spoke. 

"Ill be here only a minute, Frank. Can you get me 
a cup of hot coffee in the dining-room !" 

* ' Sure. Taking a chance, ain 't you ! ' ' 

"I sure am. Hurry up the coffee, will you, there 's a 
good fellow. Who 're your two guests? Drummers for 
a Denver house !" 

"No. They're two movin' picture men from Colo- 
rado Springs. They came in on the train a few minutes 
ago. Why!" 

"I just wondered.' ' 

The two men in question were standing by the dining- 
room door waiting for it to open. They were evidently 
hungry. By them stood their suit-cases and a box prob- 
ably containing their camera. 

As Jim waited, he caught a bit of their conversation. 

"Believe me," said one, "this is the real dope. Talk 
about atmosphere. We've sure got it here! It'll mean 
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five hundred dollars each as sure as shootin'. There's 
somethin' here that can't be failed — " 

"Too damned genuine maybe/ ' grunted his pessimis- 
tic companion. "I've seen some mine mix-ups before — 
up Boise way. An' the less I see of 'em the better I 
like 'em. Well be lucky if we get away without some- 
body bustin' the camera with a rock an' — hello! She's 
open. Let's eat!" 

Jim hastily swallowed his coffee, and came out to pay 
for it at the desk. 

The clerk was grinning as though he had heard a 
good joke. 

"What do you know about those fellows, Lofton!" 
he demanded. "They've come all the way from Denver 
to get some stuff for a movin '-picture company. 
They've got a scenario as they call it, all wrote up. The 
big man was just tellin' me that they've got five men 
comin' in autos to meet them. They're comin' from 
Trinidad. The idea is to make a picture of a holding 
up a mine paymaster. I reckon it'll be worth seein' 
when it gets out — " 

"Hm! When are they goin' to stage it!" 

"They tell me they're lookin' for the rest of the party 
any minute. Oh, they've got it all planned out. 
They're takin' my two ponies an' are leavin' right away 
to get their camera set up at the Nigger Head Bock 
on the Lyin' Cross Road so they can get the picture 
taken right away without any delay. What's the 
matter?" 

For Jim was leaning white-faced across the desk, his 
hand shaking as he grasped the astonished clerk by the 
arm. 

In a machine, he thought. A machine ! This was a 
possible solution. 

"Frank" — Jim spoke in a low, intense tone— "look 
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here, Frank I Yon keep these men here till I get back. 
Do yon hear met" 

"Keep who! What 're yon talkin' about! How in 
the name of Sam Hill'm I to keep anybody that wants 
to go f What do you meant " 

"Never mind what I mean! Yon do it! Yon do 
exactly what I tell you! Remember it's vital! Hold 
'em here if yon have to pull a gun on 'em." 

"Who! Hold who!" 

"Those movie men, yon poor fool. Those men who've 
got an auto coming for 'em. Hold 'em, I say. I'll be 
back in an hour or less. You know me, Frank. Keep 
'em here in spite of hell and high water. I'll be back." 

Before the astonished Frank could stop him or ask 
any more questions, Jim had dashed out of the back 
door of the hotel and was running at top speed straight 
up the road to the Galderwood mine. 



CHAPTER XII 

SPEED IS REGISTERED AND A MURDER COMMITTED 

Jim went up the road at break-neck speed wondering 
at each step when he would be stopped. 

Luck was with him when he reached the fences of the 
Calderwood concession. The gate was open and he 
plunged through it, to the infinite surprise of the old 
Swede who had been gate-tender at the Calderwood for 
many years. 

"You ban make a goot run, hey?" came his guttural 
greeting. "Vat ees de horryt Hey!" 

Jim waved a hand at him and then suddenly paused 
and stared. There were the marks of fresh-made wheel 
tracks in the sandy road that led through the gate. 

"Who went out J" he panted. 

1 * Who f Der Boss of gourse — ' ' 

For an instant Jim staggered. Then he rushed to the 
telephone. There was just one chance in a thousand 
that Drake might be at the office. The half-minute 
seemed hours before the ring told him that he could go 
ahead with his talk. 

"Who is it !" he fairly yelled. 

"Steady, man," came back in Stratton's voice. 
"Yellin' like that you don't need a wire to talk over. 
Oh ! It 's you, Jim. What is it V ' 

"I have just got on to a plot to murder Mr. Graves. 

Five men are to ambush him at the Lyin* Gross Canon 

at the Nigger Head Eock. Do you know itf " 

137 
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"Sure I know the place/ ' There followed a succinct 
description of its location. 

"Which road did they take with the motor !" de- 
manded Jim. 

"They went over the Deep Creek Bottoms to look at 
some coal signs over there — " 

4 * How long ago did they leave 1 ' ' 

"A half -hour.' ' 

"Know where they are J" Jim was trembling with 
excitement. 

"Yes, but it's ten miles over there, and there 're two 
roads from here. Both roads run into Deep Creek 
Bottoms and there are two roads from there to the Lyin' 
Cross Canon. They meet just this side of the Nigger 
Head Bock—" 

"One moment," Jim yelled into the 'phone as from 
the other end of the wire a dozen spluttering questions 
blazed and crackled in his ear. "Keep your shirt on, 
Stratton, and listen straight. No — no. Shut up and 
listen to me. Ill take Jugenson's rifle. He can get an- 
other from you. There's a moving picture party ex- 
pected at the hotel. Two of their men are there now. 
The rest of their bunch is motoring over from Trinidad 
to meet them here. I'll take their motor. No! No! 
I'm not crazy — I'm just thinking out loud. What's the 
motion picture deal got to do with the — ? Never 
mind ! Never mind, I say ! Tell Drake to wire the gov- 
ernor. Troops? Sure I mean troops. This is cold- 
blooded murder. D 'you think we needed the Salvation 
Army—" 

He slammed down the receiver, seized the gate- 
keeper's Winchester rifle from the hooks in the watch- 
box and shouting fierce injunctions to the astonished and 
protesting Jugenson to get another from Stratton, he 
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turned in his tracks and dashed down the road to the 
hotel. 

Quick as he had been, a good half hour had elapsed 
by the time he reentered the hotel office. 

" Quick, Frank! Where 're those two men — the 
movie men?" 

They've gone — " 

Gone, hell! I told you to keep 'em here — " 

"You didn't tell me how I was goin' to do it," pro- 
tested Frank not unreasonably. "How was I to hold 
'em when they wanted to leave? They got the two 
ponies, packed their camera on their backs an' hit the 
trail for the Nigger Head Rock. I'd like to see 'em pull 
that stunt off. Once when I was out to Los Angeles I 
saw — " 

Jim cut short his reminiscences with a curt * ' Shut up, 
for God's sake! You've gummed the whole game. 
How far away are they by now?" 

Frank considered a moment. "About three miles, I 
should say. They said they'd have to get a move on. 
Their gang was to meet 'em out there, you know — " 

"You said their party was to come here for 'em in a 
machine." 

"No, I didn't. If I said that, I got it wrong. No. 
TThey ain't goin' to have their gang come over here. 
The- two men who were here have gone on to Nigger 
Head. They're to have their camera set up when the 
crowd from Trinidad comes along in the machine. All 
these men've got to do is to get their machine in place 
and be ready to grind when the others pull off the hold- 
up. What ails you, man?" 

For Jim had turned deathly pale. There had been 
the one chance that he might beg, borrow or steal the 
motor belonging to the movie people and so get tQ 
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Nigger Head Bock ahead of Benjamin Graves and his 
party. Now this chance was gone. There would b« 
murder done in the Lying Cross Canon. 

He whirled the astonished clerk from behind the desk. 

* ' Get me a horse ! Quick, Frank ! A horse — " 

"We ain't got another horse in the stable. The only 
horses we got are the two those fellows got." 

"How far is it to the Nigger Head? I know the 
trail but how far is it?" 

"Ten miles by trail; five as the crow flies. That's 
the way them fellows took their camera; across the 
mountains by the hill trail. You can make it in an 
hour and a half. What's the matter?" 

Jim did not pause to answer. He slipped out of the 
house and, dodging between the tents of the strikers to 
the infinite astonishment of the women and children, he 
turned into the woods trail and took up a steady jog 
trot along the slope of the hill. 

The trail was rough and broken with jagged rocks and 
slippery treacherous timber-falls and occasional deep 
ravines. He knew that only by saving every breath 
could he cover the distance in the time that Frank had 
optimistically mentioned but he had great difficulty in 
keeping himself down to a slow and steady trot. 

His first inclination was to take the trail at a head- 
long run. But the hard pumping of his heart and the 
stinging sweat pouring down his face cautioned him. 

He settled to a slower, steadier gait, bending low to 
the trail. Presently his feet began to answer his will, 
his heart pumped less riotously and the pain left his 
side. He had got his second wind. 

Down into the stony canons he went, slipping on the 
rocky banks, blundering through whispering waters and 
stumbling up the far slope, pausing occasionally at the 
crest of a rise to listen. 
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It seemed to him that he ran for days. As a matter 
of fact it was exactly half -past seven when he topped 
White Water, the great peak that could be seen from 
the Calderwood. 

There he got his first clear view of the road that 
ran through the Lying Cross Canon. It was still two 
miles away and, never decreasing nor increasing his gait, 
fighting the returning desire to hasten, hasten, hasten, 
he shifted his rifle to the other hand and plunged for- 
ward on the down-hill slope. 

Running down-hill is much harder work than is run- 
ning up-hill. It brings into play rarely used muscles 
that are weak and painful. So Jim found it. 

Trot, trot, trot he went, always keeping a careful eye 
on that yellow ribbon of road that stretched away be- 
fore him. Now he was dodging gopher-holes, again 
jumping from bank to crumbling bank of some long 
dry arroyo. 

Below him the trail slipped off into a narrow, rocky 
canon beyond which lay the one long ridge that marked 
the edge of the Lying Cross Canon. Men called it that 
because in days long past some would-be practical joker 
had placed at a fork in the trail a sign that all through 
the West has been the sign for water. There was no 
water within ten miiles. There were ugly tales to the 
effect that several men trusting to the lying statement 
of that sign-post had lost their lives in the canon. 
Hence the name. 

He knew that from that long ridge he could see the 
full sweep of the road so, shifting his belt, he crossed 
the narrow, dry creek-bed and dashed up the far slope, 
following, the trail that led him toward the summit of 
the great divide. 

His goal was in sight at last ! He shifted his rifle to 
the crook of his left arm. Then, as he turned a great 
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granite rock where the road forked, quite suddenly, out 
of the nowhere, a black haze shot with sulphurous yel- 
low rose about him unfolding as a cloud unfolds, suf- 
fusing sight and hearing. 

He was blinded. He tried to fight against it. He 
knew there was an immense dark shutter dropping in 
front of his tired eyes and that he must go to Nigger 
Head. There were hands at his throat — Prying, snatch- 
ing hands that would not loosen — Death-dealing hands 
that choked and overbore him. 

He trembled and lurched curiously to one side. The 
next moment he was jerked cruelly to his back. There 
was a strange, shrinking sensation at the pit of his 
stomach. The balance and adjustment of his frame 
seemed to shift and alter. He lost consciousness and 
even at the moment of losing it he told himself that he 
had lost and that Bodart had won. It was Bodart after 
all 

When he regained consciousness he found himself 
half-sitting, half lying on a semi-level little spot of 
ground looking into the quizzical eyes of a great, bearded 
old man whom he had never seen before. His own rifle 
lay across the old man's knee and the gaping muzzle was 
not three feet from Jim's stomach. 

Behind the man, his eyebrows seeking his hair in his 
astonishment, stood Mr. Benjamin Easy. 

Jim tried to move but found that his hands were tied. 
He lay there for a moment panting and breathless. 
Then the full realization of what would happen at the 
Nigger Head Bock came to him and a great rage rose 
in him. He gave voice to it. 

"Turn me loose, you damned fool," he shouted. 

i "What — what do you call this sort of a thing? Turn 

jpe loose, I say." And he rolled over and over forcing 
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his face down into the sharp sand and stones in his 
wild but fruitless efforts to free himself. 

The old man did not deign a reply. He watched Jim 
silently, his eyes hardening in the sun-glare. Finally 
when Jim lay gasping and exhausted, breathless from 
his efforts, he poked him in the ribs with the muzzle of 
the heavy rifle. Jim saw that it was at full cock. 

"No, you wrastle yourself up-hill again an' lie damn 
quiet onless you're aimin' to git some lead ballast to 
keep you quiet. What in hell brung you here, young 
feller f It's a good thing fer somebody that I heerd you 
in time to rope you as you come around the turn. Yas, 
sir! Them raw-hide ropes is shore some disturbin' at 
times. What 're you doin' here, I say?" 

"None o' your damned business." Jim wrenched his 
body the other way till he faced Easy. 

"Easy," he shouted, "give me a hand here! You 
dirty, white-livered hound." He choked with the 
pent-up fury that consumed him. "What do you mean 
by-^" 

"Say, now. Oh, Lofton — " Easy's face was as 
white as chalk. 

At his words the old man turned. 

"Lofton? So you're Lofton, air you! " he broke out 
with a coarse laugh. "You're the mine guard, air you? 
Well, I kin figger now what brung you here an' why 
you come tearin' down that trail like the devil was after 
you. An' I reckon you know all about what brung me 
here an' a few others too—" 

"Damned murderers — " Jim spat squarely in the 
wavering muzzle of the rifle. "By the God of Justice 
111 hang every one of you that's mixed up in this — " 

"Aw! Shut up! You're worse 'n a talkin' old 
woman! They're goin' to do it an' they brung your 
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good or friend Easy there along too an* mixed him rip 
in it so he couldn't turn State's evidence an* hang 'em." 

Easy slunk back into the shadow of the rock and the 
old man went on with a senile cackle : 

"Sure ! It'll do Easy a hell of a lot o' good to squeal 
an'— " 

A new idea popped into his brain. Again he laughed, 
this time with sheer delight as at some pleasing dis- 
covery. 

"An* you yourself, Lofton. What 're you doin' heret 
Near the Nigger Head with a rifle. Come over here to 
shoot the Old Man, did you? That might be what a 
jury would think if it should happen that the old man 
was found dead an' five good men was to ketch you in 
the act of shootm* him. Young feller, your goose is 
cooked in this deal. Conie to think of it, it was near 
burned up when you crossed with Bodart. I don't cal- 
culate you'll ever squeal on us. Not if you air right 
sure it'll be swore on you. But how in hell you came 
to be right here I don't just see — " 

"Bodart wrote a note telling of the plan to kill 
Graves," said Jim, lying glibly. He knew that each 
man of that party was rightly suspicious of all the others 
and he meant to sow the seeds of doubt and dissension. 

"He done what?" demanded the old man fiercely. 

Jim repeated his words. His captor snorted in his 
anger. 

"If you kin prove that — his wife — my daughter. 
Wait a bit ! Look over there, Easy ! What do you see 
on the slope of that hill yonder? Up the hill, under 
the shadow of the white rock J" 

Easy's gaze followed the stubby forefinger that 
pointed directly into the eye of the sun. Jim rolled 
over and struggling to his knees gazed fixedly at the far 
slope of the mountain that towered on the other side of 
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the Lying Cross Canon. He saw two tiny figures sil- 
houetted there against the sun. They were mounted 
men and were leading their horses to the very lip of 
the canon's wall. Arrived there, they paused. Were 
they the murderers f 

Again a terrible rage rose in Jim's heart. [What 
could he do, tied and helpless as he was f 

"Who air them two J" demanded the old man in- 
sistently. 

Jim looked at him, in profound astonishment. The 
two men on the hill opposite were not the murderers 
then. That seemed clear. Neither this old scoundrel 
nor Easy knew them. Perhaps Bodart's plans had mis- 
carried. Perhaps Stratton had found some way to send 
warning and a relief in the very nick of time. . . . 

A quick, sharp rattle of rifle fire drove down on them 
on the biting wind that swept across the saw-toothed 
range. 

"My God!" Easy sprang to his feet and stood, his 
feet braced far apart, terror in his eyes. "Jepson, did 
you hear that J" 

Jim was confused. He had been watching the two 
men. He saw them at work at something on the hill 
but — Certainly they had not fired a gun. He was sure 
of that. Who were they? 

Again he stared at the tiny figures. They were 
standing still now, evidently deliberating. Suddenly 
they sprang to their horses, flung something behind their 
saddles, swung into saddle themselves and were gallop- 
ing madly up the far slope of the Lying Cross. 

Jepson, who had watched the performance in open- 
mouthed astonishment, started into life. 

"For the love o' Gawd, man! Them men was 
strangers! They seen the whole thing. They must be 
ketched. They must be ketched, I tell you! Here! 
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You, Easy! Take this rifle an' shoot this here man 
Lofton if he tries to git away. Turn him over to Bodart 
Hell know what to do! Understand? I must tell the 
others.' ' 

He thrust the heavy rifle into Easy's hands and 
dashed off down the trail across the canon. 

"Who are they, I wonder!" Easy craned his neck 
forward in his eagerness. 

Jim answered him quietly though he was inwardly 
seething like a volcano. "Two prospectors, most likely. 
Darned glad, I should say, to get away from such a 
place." 

He said no more. He was morally certain that Bo- 
dart would stop at nothing to remove any one who could 
testify at all in the case of the murder of Benjamin 
Graves and he did not wish to ruin any chance that the 
State might have of making a case. 

Easy squirmed. 

"Look here, Lofton! I couldn't help what I did. 
They had me dead to rights after that Serafini affair. 
You see I got full an' they dared me to fix the shots 
that hurt Serafini. Honest, I didn't realize what I was 
doin' till it was all over. Then they had me. God, but 
I was sorry fer that! What's the matter!" 

Jim had uttered an exclamation. 

"Nothin' much. Go on — " 

"They held that over me. They said they'd swear 
out warrants for me if I didn't load them rifles. It 
didn't really matter who loaded the rifles anyway. If 
I hadn't done it, somebody else would have. Oh, yes! 
Of course I knew they were plannin' to get the pay- 
master. There 's no denyin ' that — ' ' 

"They were after Graves, the ownes of the Calder- 
wood— " 
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"Who? Good God! Who did you sayt" 

Easy stared at Jim aghast. As on the day when Jim 
had mentioned the nances of Percival and Constance 
Drake, Easy's voice cracked with excitement and a mad 
light came into his eyes. 

"Who J" he repeated. "In the name of Heavfen tell 
me— Who !" 

He threw the rifle to the ground and flung himself 
forward at Jim as though to compel the answer that he 
sought. 

"Mr. Benjamin Graves, the owner of the Calderwood 
mine," Jim replied wonderingly, adding with grim sar- 
casm, "Mr. Graves is owner of the Calderwood. At 
least he was the owner till you and your friends got in 
your fine work. I reckon he's murdered by now and 
you've had a hand in it, my friend. What's wrong ?" 
he went on mercilessly as he saw Easy standing there, 
trembling, pale and utterly unnerved. "Why do you 
take so much to heart a mere matter of a little murder! 
Ever know Mr. Graves before ?" 

Like a blow in t the face came the man's answer and 
something in Jim told him that Easy was speaking the 
truth : 

"Yes — I did know him — Once. I'm named for him 
— God help me — Ben Easy. Benjamin Easy Graves — 
see?" 

* ' Named after him ? ' ' Jim stared at him. 

"Yes — " Easy was looking into the distance away 
over the blue hills with unseeing eyes. And again Jim 
felt that he was telling the plain, unvarnished truth: 
" He 's my uncle — my mother 's brother. Percival Drake 
is my father — and little Connie is my sister — " 

"You're crazy, man — " 

"No, I ain't crazy," said Easy thickly. "I ain't 
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crazy. I've been drunk for a matter of ten years though 
— That an' half drank the rest of the time. I guess it's 
about the same thing/' he added helplessly. 

His mind jerked back to his present plight. 

"They said — Them murderers said that they aimed 
to git the paymaster an' — Yes, they did say the Old 
Man. I never knew who the Old Man was — how should 
It 

"How should I know it was Ben Graves? Why, man, 
I never even knew any one of 'em was even in the whole 
State of Colorado. Can't yon understand, Lofton f 
Don't you see that if I hadn't loaded the rifles some- 
body else would ha' done it — ■ 

"I must leave !" His voice rose to a shout. "I must 
leave again an' git to some other place where no one 
knows me. You'll help me, won't you, Lofton f" 

"Yes, 111 help you. Here! Cut me loose. Quick, 
now!" 

"I ain't got a knife. Wait till I untie you." 

"No time for that. I've got a knife if it hasn't fallen 
out in the mix-up. Feel in my pocket." 

Easy drove his hand into pocket after pocket till he 
found the knife. With it he instantly cut the strip of 
raw-hide that fastened Jim's hands. 

"Hurry up now! They'll kill you if they get you. 
They're comin' over the hill now. Run, for God's 
sake." 

Jim eyed him scornfully. The man was a quivering 
mass of terror. 

"I'm going down there to see what they've done," 
he said tersely, picking up the rifle. 

"There ain't no use in goin' over there. My God! 
I know what I'd see ! The road ain't twenty feet from 
the place where they was hid ! They done it. An' now 
I got to run again an' keep on runnin'. They'll swear 
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it all on me as soon as my back's turned. Don't I 
know it? Of course they will. Run, manl They're 
comin\" 

" What 11 you dot" asked Jim curiously as he turned 
away down the canon. 

Easy, flinging down the knife, waved his hand at a 
little group of six figures coming quickly up the hill. 

"Arizona — Old Mexico— God knows. Somewhere 
where I can make a new start — " 

"How '11 you get there? It costs money to travel 
these days." 

"Go on! Get out o' here! Save your own skin an* 
remember that those fellows 11 put it on you or me or 
any one they think of." 

Jim looked at him again for a moment He felt a 

vague liking for Easy in spite of all that had happened 

and a sort of sympathy too. He dropped his heavy rifle 

to the "trail" and dashed off down the canon around a 

turn in the path. 

• • • 

Note: This murder is told mainly as it actually happened. 
The killing was done after the proposed murder had been very 
thoroughly advertised. Many people from the mine at La Veta, 
Colorado, came out upon the hills to see the shooting. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A CURIOUS THEFT IS COMMITTED 

The very haste of the retreating group of conspira- 
tors told Jim that they had succeeded. Had they failed 
they would have delayed. 

Who his captor was, he did not know. The old man 
was evidently a minor link in the chain and his connec- 
tion with the plot probably not worth knowing. 

He was now in the possession of several facts which 
tended to fasten the crime, if indeed a crime had actu- 
ally been committed, upon Bodart and his confreres. 

A few minutes would tell him! whether the plotters 
had actually carried out the cold-blooded and deliberate 
murder that they had planned. 

The word of one witness, while not conclusive, might 
go far. But then he could only testify as to the plot 
itself; not to the killing. There had been no witness to 
that. Stop ! Had there ? 

What about the two men he had seen upon the hill 
across the gorge from the Lying Cross Canon V The 
men who had wildly flogged their horses an instant after 
the rifle shots rang out in an attempt to get away? 

Had they seen what happened in the canon below 
them! Or had they only been scared away by the 
crack of the rifles? 

His eyes were straight ahead, on his own trail. Hence 

he did not see the five men who, intent on their own 

safety, ran swiftly across the road behind him and 
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plunged deep into the feathery busb and among the 
trees. 

Nor did they notice him. With Bodart in the lead, 
they ran, panting like dogs, toward the tent-colony. At 
the foot of the long slope they ran into Jepson. 

Bodart was palei and he dripped with sweat. Not the 
honest sweat that comes of physical toil but the cold, 
clammy sweat that is» bred by fear. The others trailed 
after him as dogs follow a sheep-killer. 

Jepson looked at him. He had no need to voice his 
question. Bodart dropped his rifle. 

"Yes . . . yes . . ." He panted heavily. "Kun, 
men ! Get out o' here ! By God, Joe, he dropped I He 
just crumpled up ! An* the other one! The mJan with 
the brown cap on — He hollered like a rabbit when you 
squeeze it too hard. . . . I didn'f know it'd be like that. 
. . . I'm sorry! I wish to God I hadn't done it. . . ." 

Jepson nodded slowly. 

"I know. Who would know if I don't!" he said, 
speaking in a hoarse whisper that seemed a shout to Bo- 
dart. " I know! An' the full hell of it is yet to come. 
Unless I'm mightHy mistook in your caliber, you'll be 
hearin' that squeal by day an' by night. You fellers 'd 
better stay around fer a few days an' then pull out. 
Let's go back an' git Easy. Oh, by the way, I ketched 
Lofton. You know what you got to do to him! He's a 
[witness to the killin'. ..." 

" He can't have seen nothin'. He don't know; who we 
are or what — what we done." 

Bodart 's suffering was evident. The hot ntorning 
sunlight felt cold to him and he was sick in every fiber 
of his being — actively, physically sick. 

It requires nerve to kill a man in cold blood. It was 
exactly this kind of nerve that Bodart lacked. He could 
plan a thing to the last detail, but when the time came 
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to act, he immediately began to doubt the thoroughness 
of his own plans. In this one case, the plans once per- 
fected and the impetus given, the kinetic energy of his 
associates had drawn him on. Alone, he could never 
have done it. 

1 ' Come on, ' ' he said, trying to speak calmly. ' * We *ve 
got no time to fool away around here. We've got to 
make tracks. At least we've got to cover the tracks 
we 'ye already made. Never mind Lofton and Easy. 
We can get them when we want 'em. Easy at least 11 
never dare open his head. He loaded the guns." 

"An* as to Lofton — " Jepson laughed a little. 
"Say, fellers, Lofton came here with a rifle— " 

"Never mind that," cut in Bodart "We've got to 
run." 

He dashed away at speed. The others, not waiting to 
regain their breath, followed him mutely up the hill and 
down into the next canon where they struck a side trail 
that took them back to camp by a circuitous route. 

All this Jim might have seen had he been like Janus 
the Double Faced. As it was, he plowed his way 
breathlessly through the loose shale that cut his shoes 
like knives. Then, rounding the point of the hill 
where the road crossed a gully, he stopped short in his 
tracks. 

In the middle of the road, its front wheels deep in a 
three foot ditch that the conspirators had dug across 
the road, its engine still pulsing and throbbing^stood the 
great automobile that Jim had seen the night before at 
the Calderwood Mine. 

It was done ! There was no question as to the com- 
pleteness of it 1 

The body of the chauffeur lay across his steering 
wheel, his arms swinging grotesquely, his glassy eyes 
turned toward the hill whence death had come to J»ni . 
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Looking at the stark face, Jim knew at once that the 
man had seen death and had feared its coming but just 
a fraction of a second too late. 

The paymaster had slipped upon the floor of the 
tonneau. A little blue mark on his right temple told 
that death had found him instantaneously, and in the 
far corner, on the left side of the seat, sat Benjamin 
Graves exactly as he would have sat in life, but with two 
bullet holes in his head and two tiny streams of blood 
trickling down the shoulder of his coat. 

A second glance showed Jim that he had been right in 
his first deductions. The plotters had dug the ditch 
across the road to ensure the stopping of the machine 
so that they would have time to aim carefully. If 
evidence of this were needed, it was there in the picks 
and spades that lay by the side of the road, the fresh 
earth upon thfem attesting their recent use. 

He clambered into the car and looked carefully. 

Bodart's work had been only too well done. None 
of the men except the chauffeur had for an instant 
realized the presence of danger and the chauffeur had 
seen it too late to avoid it. Jim, examining the gear- 
shift, saw that it was flung into the reverse, showing how 
perfectly the plans had dove-tailed. The car had struck 
the ditch while the light fog was still lying in the bot- 
tom of the canon and along the road. When the chauf- 
feur realized it, he tried to reverse. The machine had 
halted. Then the fatal volley had been fired. 

Jim looked at his watch. It showed exactly nine 
o'clock. 

To get at the steering wheel he was obliged to move 
the body of the chauffeur. He felt nauseated. Then, 
making an effort, he got control of his shrinking nerves 
and laid the dead body gently in the tonneau beside 
that of the paymaster. 
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He tried to get the car out of the ditch. It would be 
the quickest way to get back to the Calderwood with 
the news and with these poor bodies that proved the 
truth of what he had seen. 

The engine would not budge. 

After two hours he gave up trying. He must get back 
to Calderwood as he had come, across the hills by trail. 
No, that would not do, either. By this time Jepson 
would have met the others of Bodart's gang and would 
have told them about him. His one chance of getting 
safely back to the mine lay in doubling like a fox. 

And double he did over unknown ranges, deep down 
in the heart of leafy masses of* trees, along untraveled 
arroyos where his feet left no sign that untrained eyes 
might follow. So for mile after mile by devious paths, 
doubling, doubling again, once in a while stopping to 
listen, always watching carefully, he traveled down the 
back of the ranges, keeping the general direction of the 
Calderwood more by instinct than by knowledge. 

With a sigh of relief he topped the last range and 
looked down upon the workings of the Calderwood laid 
out like a checker-board at his very feet. 

Involuntarily he quickened his pace. He took the last 
slope at a run, crossed the stream and almost plunged 
into old Stratton, tramping stealthily along the rear of 
the cottages. 

The old man seized him roughly by the arm. 

"What luck J" he said tensely. "What luck? Did 
you get there !" 

Jim shook his head. "I got there. Yes. But Tgot 
there too late ! They "d done it. ' ' 

"Done it! Done what! Speak, boy!" 

" Stratton " — Jim's voice choked — "they had dug a 
ditch across the road to stop the machine and then at 
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less than thirty yards they— shot — them*-— down— like — 
dogs — " 

Jim gulped. Stratton, horror written on his paling 
face, said never a word. 

"I ran into a man named Jepson. He roped me as I 
ran around a big rock at a turn in the trail,' ' Jim went 
on in a flat, hopeless voice that he did not recognize as 
his own. "When I came to I was tied up. He and a 
man named Easy — " 

Stratton started. ' ' Go on, ' ' was all he said. 

' ' They had me tied up and they pulled a gun on me. 
Then I heard the shots. Jepson went over to meet the 
crowd coming back from the killing and Easy cut me 
loose — " 

Jim had determined to say nothing of what Easy had 
told him about his past. 

"And then I went down to the machine to see what 
had happened. They were all there. Every last one of 
'em dead! I tried to get the machine to work so I 
could bring them back here but I couldn't. So I came 
back across the hills — as I went — " 

"Were any of them — f " Stratton looked the rest of 
his question. 

Jim shook his head. "They are all of them dead," 
he said quietly. 

Stratton flung his clenched fists skyward in impotent 
wrath. 

"May God damn them, ,, he said slowly. "May God 
Almighty damn them for a set of cowardly dogs and 
murderers." 

*Bis hands dropped to his sides. 

Jim had heard that curse a thousand times upon the 
lips of careless men in strange places, but it had never 
affected him before. Now, his very soul thrilled with 
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the horror of it. From that time on the words took oa 
a new meaning to him. As J&ike Stratton uttered it, 
it was not a curse. It was a heart-felt and earnest 
prayer. 

Stratton was silent for a space. There was a light 
in his eyes that eddied and flickered oddly like a lambent 
flame. Finally he spoke again. 

" Go to the office, Lofton. Tell Drake. Ill get him 
to wire the Governor at once. This 11 mean troops at 
the Calderwood. It has passed the stage when it can be 
handled by a deputy sheriff.' ' 

Suddenly he broke into mirthless laughter. 

"Deputy sheriff in this land of anarchy! Men like 
Bodart gettin' control of them foreigners! They're 
hard enough to handle at the best of times ! Now, with 
Bodart in control — ! We got a deputy sheriff here now, 
a good man if we could use him; but the time has 
passed — " 

"Who?" 

"Ryan. I saw him wearin' a silver star the other 
day." 

"He's a darned good man," said Jim warmly. 

"I know." He turned to go. "But what we need is 
troops." 

He strode away, shaking his gray head. Jim stumbled 
breathlessly up to the office. 

As he went up the path he remembered vaguely that 
as he came down the slope he had heard the roar of 
the whistles announcing the dinner hour. There would 
be no one in the office. Still, if he went to the house 
he would meet Delia and he did not want to see her yet. 
He had better wait in the office to see Drake when he 
should come back after dinner. There might be things 
that would take every minute of his time. 

With these thoughts in his mind, he went up the steps 
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and walked softly back to the main door of the office 
that gave upon the hall. 

The door was open. So, too, was the inner door that 
led from the small room to the private office of the 
Superintendent. Even as he stepped across the thres- 
hold, a casual glance showed him that some one was in 
the office. He saw a long shadow on the floor. 

Drake f No. It was not Drake. It was a woman. 
Still standing motionless without making a sound, he 
recognized her. 

It was Constance Drake. She walked over to the 
saf e and began to twist the combination knob. 

Still Jim gave no sound. He watched dumbfounded, 
his heart in his mouth. 

She worked quickly, feverishly. He saw her turn the 
knob once ; twice ; then back. Then she stooped low and 
studied a card in her hand. 

The combination! She had the combination. She 
had no business to have that. Was she trying to take 
something — to steal something from the safe — why 
should she steal? 

It was obviously impossible. Yet there she was. As 
if to kill even his suspicion of the truth, he stepped back 
to the main door, opened it softly and slammed it loudly 
as though he had just entered the building. Then he 
came quickly up the hall, whistling loudly. 

His brain would not admit that he was doing all this 
deliberately, in order that she should have warning and 
have time to clear herself. Subconsciously he knew that 
it was true. 

Afterwards he wished that he had walked even more 
slowly up the hall for, even as he pushed open the door 
of the private office, he saw the safe-door swing shut and 
also he saw very plainly Constance thrust a package into 
the bosom of her shirt-waist. 
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"Miss Drake — Miss Drake — " The words fairly 
tumbled from his lips. "Put it back! Quick! Put it 
back while there is time — " 

"It's mine. It's my own money,' ' she protested, as 
she turned and saw him. 

"Put it back," he reiterated. 

He seized her hand and, while she struggled and re- 
peated over and over again, "It's my own money, I tell 
you. It's my own, "he forced her fingers apart. J 

A roll of bank notes dropped to the ground. 

She started to speak, faltered and began again. It 
was by no means the air of a woman who was removing 
her own money from a safe where it had been placed 
for safe-keeping. Jim paid no attention to her. Me- 
chanically, without any clear knowledge of what he was 
doing, he counted the money. Eight fifty dollar notes 
were there, four hundred dollars in all. 

There came a rush of feet up the hall. 

"Here," Jim thrust the bills into her hand. "Take v- 
them. You say they are yours. If they are, put them 
back. Put them back while there is still time." The 
rush of feet came nearer. "No! You can't do it now. 
It's too late. Hide them! Quick, I tell you!" 

Mechanically the girl thrust them again into her 
dress and Jim with a touch of his foot shut the door 
of the safe. He had no time to turn the combina- 
tion knob before Drake and Stratton stormed into the 
office. 

"They've done it, Connie!" shouted Drake, his great 
voice booming with passion. "They've done it at 
last—" 

1 ' What ? Who has done what f ' ' 

"They've murdered your uncle and the two men who 
were with him ! If there 's any justice in this land, he 
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shall be revenged! Quick, Mike! Some water, quick! 
She's going to— " 

Stratton sprang to the water-cooler in the corner of 
the room and Jim, as he passed out of the room, saw 
that Constance had fainted. 



CHAPTER XIV 



COMPLICATIONS OCCUR 



Jim strode from the office more greatly disturbed by 
what had just happened than he would have deemed 
possible. It seemed to make remote and impersonal the 
tragedy of the murder. 

Constance Drake a thief! He had liked her. He 
liked her more than he had liked most people. Why 
should she steal? 

He did not go to his own room to think the matter 
out. He walked steadily up the hill for a couple of 
hundred yards to a place where a clump of gnarled and 
knotted cedar trees gave a spot of shade. Below him 
lay the settlement, the lines of the little houses stretch- 
ing away exactly as on a man's palm the lines of the 
fingers stretch away from the base of the thumb. 

From this vantage point he had a clear view of the 
Calderwood and of the surrounding country. Still 
further below him he could see a railroad train puffing 
its way along the heavy grade and, still nearer, little ant- 
like men and women crawling along the slopes of the 
hills down by the nearest tent-colony. 

He filled his pipe preliminary to thinking out a solu- 
tion, but the solution refused to come. 

What could he do? What was there indeed to be 
done ? Everything, — the murder, the theft, the Calder- 
wood itself, seemed to swing in a vicious circle. 

Why had Constance stolen? Again and again his 

thoughts recurred to that. He stared down toward the 
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office of the Superintendent as though daring it to 
answer. 

The door opened as he watched and Constance came 
out, followed by Drake and the burly figure of the Pit 
Boss. They walked along the path, Stratton by the side 
of Drake, his head bent, listening attentively to what 
his superior was saying, occasionally dropping back for 
a word with Constance. 

Jim decided that he would have to go down to them. 
Drake would want details that only he could give him. 
He rose to go. He would meet them on the road. Then 
he stopped. He wondered where Drake and Stratton. 
were going, for the two men, pausing to speak a parting 
word to the girl, headed straight for the gate that opened 
on the road that led to the tent-colony. 

They could not be going down there, thought Jim. 
He decided that they were going to the railway station, 
to wire for troops. Bodart would surely have taken the 
precaution to remove the regular telegraph operator and 
Mike Stratton was the only man at the Calderwood who 
could tick off a message. He decided that was where 
they were going. 

The two men walked rapidly toward the fence that 
marked the boundary of the Calderwood. Constance 
was turning the other way. He saw her pass around the 
corner of a cottage and then she disappeared from view. 

He wondered where she could be going and thought 
that if she should come his way, he would go to her 
and ask her straight out for an explanation of the 
incident of the office and the safe. After all they were 
good friends and she owed him an explanation of some 
sort. 

She was coming his way. He saw her light dress whip 
in and out among the dark, tree-trunks. She was evi- 
dently afraid of being followed for she stopped twice, 
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flitting under cover of the trees, till her father and Strata 
ton had disappeared in the shadow of the fence. 

Up, up, up she came till she was within a hundred 
yards of him. She paused by a cedar tree that forked 
at its root and stood still by it, one hand laid upon her 
heart, the other supporting her weight as she leaned 
against the tree. 

Jim was about to make his presence known; then he 
thought better of it. She was evidently looking for 
some one and his entrance into the scene might spoil alL 
He wanted to see for whom she could be waiting. 

The next moment he knew, and. at first doubted the 
testimony of his eyes. At the edge of the thick woody 
growth the slinking figure of a man broke cover. 

It was Ben Easy. 

Instantly there flashed into Jim Lofton's brain the 
answer to some of his groping questions asked of himself 
back on the hill. 

Easy had spoken the truth. Percival Drake Was his 
father, Constance was his sister. In some manner, now 
unnecessary to inquire into, he had acquainted his sister 
with his plight and of the dire necessity that it had bred. 

Jim stood still and watched. He wondered if Con- 
stance had known before of her brother's existence. 
Easy was much older than she and some families have 
a way of hiding from the younger members the sins of 
the elders. 

Easy was talking with much gesticulating, gesturing 
and evident pleading. He took off his cap and with a 
fore-finger traced a scar across his forehead. He pro- 
duced a pocket-book and thrust it into Constance's un- 
resisting hand. Jim felt what was going on in the girl's 
mind. He was morally sure that she was resisting the 
proofs of Easy's identity and that she was being con- 
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vinced against her will. Then he saw her open the 
pocket-book and carefully examine some papers that she 
took out of it. A moment later she handed the port- 
folio back to the waiting Easy while with the other hand 
she tried to pull something from her gown. The next 
moment the roll of money that she had taken from the 
office safe had changed hands. 

Easy would make his get-away. That was moderately 
certain. To have her own brother implicated, even in- 
directly, in the murder of his uncle was unspeakable. 

Very softly, step by step, taking shelter behind tree 
after tree he withdrew slowly. A sudden thought came 
to him. Perhaps, after all, he was not as helpless as he 
had thought. There was one way in which he could 
help Constance. 

The safe was closed, it was true, but not locked. He 
knew that Delia seldom had occasion to open it. The 
big, clumsy iron box often remained dosed for days. 
When Drake and Mike Stratton had come up the hall, 
he had pushed the door of that safe shut but the wards 
had not caught. He remembered that fact now. The 
lock had not snapped into its grooves; Like a flash it 
came to Jim that he could get to his room, secure what 
money he had, amounting to a little over four hundred 
dollars and, given the opportunity, he could get it put 
back in the safe and so secure Constance from, detection. 

Inch by inch he retreated down the hill and headed 
for the Stratton house. He knew that Delia would have 
returned to the 'office and that he would have to watch 
for his chance to get the money stowed in the safe. Oc- 
casionally she did leave the building for a few minutes. 
He would have to act quickly if he had a chance to act 
at all. 

He had no trouble in reaching his room unseen for the 
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house was empty. It took him but a moment to get his 
little canvas sack from under his clothing in the top 
drawer of the pine dresser and to pour the contents on 
the bed. Thanks to having changed his pay on pay day 
into notes of large denomination in order to keep from 
idle spending, he had more than he would need. There 
were eight fifty dollar bills, four fives, two ones and some 
small change. 

He thrust the big bills into his pocket. Then, slip- 
ping out of the house by the back door, he again sought 
the shelter of the line of trees along the hill above the 
office. 

From where he sat, he had a clear view of the office 
and the front porch and through the closed window he 
caught occasional glimpses of Delia's pretty figure as 
she passed to and fro intent on her work. j 

For a moment he thought of taking her into his con- 
fidence. It would make the affair so much simpler. He 
fought with the temptation and finally dismissed it. 
True, he loved Delia; but Constance was his friend and 
it would not be fair to her to let even Delia know what 
had happened. A half hour passed. Then an hour. 
He looked nervously at his watch. 

It was four o'clock. Would Delia never leave t 

Even as he asked himself the question, he saw her rise, 
stow a sheaf of papers in a desk drawer, close her ma- 
chine and then, putting on her hat as she went, pass out 
into the hall. A moment later he saw her graceful 
figure going down the walk toward the store. 

When she was fairly out of sight, Jim rose and ran 
down the hill till he was sheltered from view by the 
rear of the building. There was no one in there now 
and he knew that he was safe. If only Delia had not 
touched the door of the money box . . . 

It' was but the work of a moment to walk around the 
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corner, to run up the steps and to slip through, the halL 
The office door was unlocked. 

Breathing quickly, he crossed the room, seized the 
bar of the safe handle and pulled. It did not give an 
inch. 

Again he tried, giving the handle a quick turn and a 
pull. This time it gave and the heavy door swung wide. 
He plunged his hand in his pocket and seized the roll of 
bills and was about to thrust them into the half-open 
drawer with a sigh of relief : 

" Thank God," he murmured. . . . 

Like a bolt from the blue came a quick, sharp voice : 

"That'll do, Lofton. You needn't mind about taking 
any more !" 

Jim turned. 

There in the doorway stood Drake, with the shocked, 
pained face of Delia Stratton looking over his shoulder. 

1 ' My God, man ! What do you mean by this t Didn 't 
you know that it couldn't be done! And I trusted you. 
I trusted you, Lofton." 

Drake fairly stammered. He walked quickly up to 
Jim and took the roll of bills from his nerveless fingers. 

"How much was there in that drawer, Miss Delia t" 
he asked. 

"Four hundred dollars in fifty dollar bills,' ' she 
answered lifelessly. "It was in the end drawer. Yes, 
the one that is open." 

"I didn't — " Jim began. But Drake cut him short. 

"I know! My Lord, I know! Don't add lying to 
your other faults. I was warned that you'd be leaving 
us and now I find you . . . here. And I trusted 
you. . . ." 

He sat down heavily in his chair and Delia, after 
one look at Jim standing by the safe, began to cry 
very quietly, her face buried in her hands. 
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"Who said I'd be leaving t" Jim's voice was fierce 
in its intensity. 

"They'll be here in a minute. I came back to give 
you warning. I meant you to have a fair and an 
impartial hearing. Do you know a man named 
Easy!" 

"I ... Yes ... I do. . . ." 

"They said you knew him. You came here to- 
gether, they said. Did you know that it was Easy 
who set the blasts that injured Serafinit" 

"I— yes, I did!" 

Drake paid no attention to the reluctant assent 
but went on. 

"They said that you knew of that and that you 
helped him." 

"Am I a damned fool, Drake t Would I have set 
a blast in the room where I was working f Is that 
reasonable t ' ' 

"God knows what is reasonable! An hour ago I 
would have fought the man who had said that you 
could take money that is not yours. Did you or did 
you not know that Easy loaded the rifle that killed 
Benjamin Gravest" 

The question fairly hurled itself at Jim. He looked 
at the older man appalled. He knew what his answer 
must be and he knew too that when Drake should 
learn who Easy really was the discovery would al- 
most kill him. 

"Answer, man! Answer!" came Drake's rasping 
voice. 

Still Jim answered nothing. He was Constance 
Drake's friend and she was Drake's daughter. Con- 
stance was shielding her brother, would shield him 
against the world. If he should come out with the 
truth, who would believe it unless Constance should 
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corroborate it! It was hopeless to make a mere 
denial. 

He stood silent, 

"I see. . . ." There was a steely note of finality 
in Drake's voice. He stepped to the door. 

"Come in, Ryan!" he called. 

Jim started at the name. Then he remembered that 
Ryan was the new deputy sheriff. 

At the same moment Ryan entered. He seemed em- 
barrassed and he carried a paper in his hand. 

"I'm sorry, Lofton. Plumb sorry, man, but it 
can't be helped. I've got a warrant for your arrest." 

"A warrant? For my arrest t For whatt" 

The reply was a knock-down blow when it came;* 
for Ryan, looking him steadily between the eyes, said 
slowly: 

"For the murder of Benjamin Graves. . . ." 

"Are you crazy, man! Have you lost what brains 
God gave yout Are you in this too, Drake t What 
does it meant I murder Benjamin Gravest" 

"It means," said Ryan, speaking heavily, "that two 
hours ago, Jepson, Bodart and four other men cam© 
before the Justice of the Peace and made affidavit that 
they seen you and a man named .Easy shoot up an 
automjobile on the Lyin' Cross Canon road by Nigger 
Head Rock. They said they was on the hill behind 
you so they couldn't see at first what you was shootin' 
at, but that after you two run away, they went down 
to the road and they found the automobile with the 
three bodies in it. That's why this warrant issues. 
That's why I'm arrestin' you now for the murder of 
Benjamin Graves. Will you come with me without 
matin' any trouble or will I have to iron yout I 
seen the bodies." 

"Oh, I'll come without malon* any trouble — just 
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now," said Jim grimly. Then, turning to Drake, 
"You're making the mistake of your life. Well — 
never mind ! It '11 all come out right. ' ' 

Delia looked up quickly. There was a ring of deter- 
mination in Jim's voice that she was quick to note. She 
walked up close to him and looked him fairly in the 
eyes. 

"Jim Lofton," she said clearly and her voice rang 
with a challenging intensity that thrilled all who heard 
it, "you are accused of having committed two crimes. 
You know what they are. Did you do them t ' ' 

"Before God I I have done neither," said Jim 
solemnly. 

"Then no power under Heaven can make me believe 
you guilty. Can you give any proof of your inno- 
cence!" 

Jim thought for a moment. Here was a complication 
with a vengeance. Prove his innocence t That was not 
required under the law. How could one prove that he 
did not do 4 thing t He had never heard of proving a 
negative. 

"There were two men," he said slowly. "They were 
on the^hill on the far side of the Lying Cross Canon road 
and they must have seen the whole occurrence. I don't 
know who they are nor where they live. If we could 
find them, we might find out who did it. Might prove 
it, that is." 

1 1 Prove it t Could you prove it t Have you then any 
suspicion who did it!" 

"Suspicion? Why I know who killed Benjamin 
Graves. But I won't say a word till I've seen the prose- 
cuting attorney. All ready, Ryan. Good-by, Miss — 
Delia — God bless you. . . ." 

"Wait— Wait—*" Delia's ;voice was choked with 
tears. 
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Then suddenly running up to Jim she kissed him full 
upon the lips. 

Jim pressed her to him. A moment later he walked 
steadily out of the door, down the steps and into the 
waiting automobile. 

Ryan sat down beside him. Jhey Srere off toward the 
sheriff's office. 



CHAPTER XV 

MAJOR CHEAPE TAKES A HAND 

As the machine jolted along over the rough, moun- 
tain trail, Ryan cleared his throat once or twice as if 
about to speak. But the tense, set look on Jim's face 
kept him silent. 

Jim was indeed thinking very deeply. He told him- 
self that of course the charge of murder was ridiculous. 
He could clear himself of that without any difficulty. 
As to the other, the minor charge of the theft of money 
from the Company safe ; it was unimportant compared 
with the first. When he had given Easy time to get 
safely across the Border, he would ask Constance to tell 
her father about the whole affair. Then Drake could 
quash the charge on the quiet by simply withdrawing it. 

Of course he himself would have to leave the Calder- 
wood. But what of that ? The Calderwood had taught 
him his lesson; the lesson of work because of the pride 
one takes in it. He had learned another and a bigger 
lesson if he had but known it ; a lesson that millions of 
men have not learned in thousands of years. He had 
learned from a few idle words dropped by an ignorant 
Pit Boss, the solution of the great problem of the Na- 
tion; that national entity is only to be preserved by 
stopping immigration; that the real danger to the Re- 
public lies, not in any weakness developed in its own 
inner life but in admitting to our own body politic the 
diseases from all the world. He had learned too what a 

front Capital and Labor united could show to the worlcj 
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in this cause if they would but see it. There was more 
than that. There was Delia. His final goal was clear 
now. How could he help but succeed t 

Ryan could no longer stand the pressure of the silence. 

"How'd this thing happen, Lofton !" he asked. 

"I reckon they found out I knew too much. They 
figured that the best thing for them to do would be to 
get me put away for a while/ ' 

"But— " 

"But nothing. They know darned well that their 
charge can never stick. For one thing . . . You saw 
the bodies, didn't yout" 

"Yes." 

"Well . . . Did you examine them!" 

"You bet your life I did. They was all shot up." 

"What with!" 

Byan looked up suddenly. He had not been a deputy 
sheriff very long and he forgot that in his new dignity 
he had no right to talk to a prisoner about the crime 
which he was supposed to have committed. He liked 
Jim too. 

"They was shot with a twenty-five-thirty, high-power 
rifle, ' ' he said. ' ' What do you carry t ' ' 

"Ordinarily I don't carry a rifle at all. I prefer a 
shot-gun. It just happens though that on that par- 
ticular day I did have a rifle; a forty-five-ninety Win- 
chester that I got from old Jugenson who tends the gate 
at the Calderwood mine. I won't have, any difficulty in 
provin' my innocence when the time comes. Meantime, 
considering how the Bodart gang loves me, I reckon I'm 
safer in jail than out of it. [What 're you going to do 
with me, Byan!" 

"Take you to the Sheriff first of all. You'll have a 
hearin' before a justice and maybe be committed till the 
Coroner's jury can meet. That'll probably be to- 
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morrow or the next day. Then you'll know if you're to 
be held for the crimes of murder an' burglary or not." 

' ' How about getting bail 1 ' ' 

"Hm! They don't bail men on a murder charge. 
It's a life sentence here, you know." 

Jim shuddered slightly. That shudder was not alto- 
gether caused by the chill breeze that drove straight 
down from the snows of the great Sangre Christo range. 
The thought came to him that man's justice is not al- 
ways infallible and that sometimes vox popidi is very far 
removed from being vox Dei. There was such a thing 
as circumstantial evidence. There was such a thing pos- 
sible as a miscarriage of justice. Suppose it should mis- 
carry now! Those men with Bodart could swear in as 
many witnesses as they liked! Every ignorant for- 
eigner in the tent-colonies would stand by them and . . . 

Well, he couldn't afford to lose his nerve now. So 
he talked to Ryan about other matters; talked with a 
•ort of desperate self-possession as the motor ate up the 
miles, crossing the railroad, then running down along 
the road that paralleled the tracks. x 

Par to the South, beyond a curve, that in Western 
parlance "would have broken a snake's back to follow," 
a train puffed its solitary way Northward, shooting a 
plume of black smoke up to the opaque saffron of the 
iky. 

Ryan pointed to the smoke staining the mountain air. 

"I'll say she's lonely." 

"Whyf " came casually from Jim. 

Ryan sighed. "Because she ain't got no company 
now-a-days. A year ago I've counted from here the 
smoke of twenty engines workin' North an' South. The 
mines were all open then an' things was hummin'. Now 
it's all different. There's twenty thousand idle miners 
in tl*e Stpte, Pid you know that? v The mines are 
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closed. The money that used to be handled here — God 
knows where it is! The stores are mostly closed an' 
the people are movin' out of the State by the thousands. 
It's a sweet prospect. ..." 

"What are you kicking fort" asked Jim with gentle 
irony. "All you've got to do is to enforce the laws." 

The other laughed outright. 

"Enforce the laws! Do you happen to know, young 
man, that there's two thousand of the I. W. W.'s abroad 
in this one state! Do you know what enforcin' the laws 
means with them heret There's thousands of people 
here who can't talk English, who fall into the clutches 
of just them same I. W. W.'s. They're brought here to 
take the place of English speakin' miners who've struck 
or who've joined them I. W. W.'s. As soon as there's 
enough of them foreigners, they form their own little 
Unions, only they ain't Unions at all. They're debatin' 
societies for men like your friend Bodart. The Ameri- 
can Union has tried to exercise some control over 'em but 
it can't be done. They git out of hand. It seems like 
the first breath of real liberty they draw goes to their 
heads like new whiskey. There wouldn't be no trouble 
here if it wasn't for the foreigners and the I. W. W.'s." 

There it was again ! The same thought that old Strat- 
ton had voiced. 

"Look at that train. . . ." 

The plume of jetting smoke drew nearer and nearer. 
The faint, minatory whistle of the engine swelled into a 
roar and, as the automobile flashed across a little bridge, 
the train roared into full view, clanking, shrieking and 
groaning. A dozen cars were there with brown-hatted 
heads in every window and rifle barrels thrusting from 
doors and windows. On the rear platform stood two 
or three soldiers. They waved careless greetings to the 
two men. Ryan looked long at them. 
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"State troops called out," he said shortly. "The 
Governor's declared martial law. That's what I call 
quick work. The Graves murder took place early to- 
day. Them fellows lodged their information and swore 
out the affidavit against you at ten forty-five. You were 
arrested at t four and at five-thirty the State troops are 
in. The old State can do things when she wants to. 
Can't she !" 

"•It depends on what you call * things,' " said Jim 
simply. ' ' We 're getting into town now, aren 't we ? " 

The first row of frame houses leaped into view. 

"Yes. We'll go first to the Sheriff's office at the 
Court House. Garwood's the Sheriff. 

"I know." 

They found Sheriff Garwood, a great, fleshy hulk of a 
man, whose very presence seemed to exude good-humor, 
closeted with an officer of the State troops who wore 
the gold leaves of a Major. He was talking earnestly as 
Ryan and Lofton entered the room. Garwood finished 
what he had to say and the Major interjected : 

"You see, Garwood, I did what I could. I've sent 
two companies up there with instructions to picket the 
place and to patrol the country thoroughly. They'll 
report to me here by telegraph or by 'phone." 

"All right, Major Cheape. That'll be bully." Gar- 
wood turned to Ryan. 

"Who've you got heret" he asked, rising ponder- 
ously behind his desk. 

Ryan told him briefly about the murder and the 
charges that Bodart and his men had sworn to against 
Lofton. 

"If you ask me," he went on, "I don't believe a damn 
word of 'em. I'm sure they're lyin'. Personally I 
don't think the affidavits that back up my warrant are 
Tyorth the paper they're written on. Say," he turned 
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to Jim, "I guess you can tell the Sheriff something can't 
you!" 

Both men looked expectantly at Jim. He shook his 
head stubbornly. They had chosen to serve warrants 
for his arrest on the lying affidavits of men like Bodart. 
Then let them help themselves out of the mess. Let 
them get the evidence for themselves. When it should 
become necessary he would speak. Every minute saved 
now meant that much more time given to Easy to make 
his escape. That would save Constance. Then a sud- 
den rage came over him. These men who were supposed 
to represent law and order and good government, had 
acted on the depositions of the very people who were 
making all the trouble. The theory that all are equal 
before the Law was working out in a very novel man- 
ner. He voiced what he felt. 

" It's up to you to find out what you want. It's be- 
yond reason to expect me to assist the prosecution. You 
arrest me on the very first lying declaration made by a 
known agitator. You know who I mean — Bodart." 

" Bodart t" Major Cheape cut in. "Did you say 
Bodart!" 

"I did," snapped Jim. "Bodart! He's mixed up 
with the Unions over in the tent-colonies. ..." 

"The Unions? What Union are you talkin' about T 
The Union fired that gentleman a year ago. They took 
away his card. . . ." 

Jim started to speak but Major Cheape held up his 
hand, compelling silence. 

"Wait a bit. You'll have your innings. We know 
all there is to be known about Bodart. We know who 
was mixed up with Harry Orchard when he killed 
Steunenburg in Caldwell, Idaho. Bodart wasn't alto- 
gether clear in that act. We know all about the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. We know how that damn- 
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able outfit has dragged its slimy length into every com- 
munity that'll stand for its existence. We know how 
its workings affect the half-baked intelligences that come 
to us from Europe. You don't mean to tell me that you 
thought that Bodart for one minute had the backing of 
any reputable men, do you ? ' ' 

Jim said something about the Union. 

"Why, Ryan there is a Union man. Do you think 
that he has had anything to do with the trouble here? 
Of course he has been interested in keeping men from 
working for Graves by every legitimate means in his 
power. But his real job has been watching that very 
man Bodart who is and has been suspected of complicity 
in the plots of the I. W. W. all through the State in all 
the tent-colonies of the foreign elements. No, no, son. 
You're all wrong if you think the Union is behind this. 
You can't point to a single case of law-breaking in this 
whole state-wide strike, where the American Union has 
had control. ..." 

Ryan looked up. "The very worst case of any that 
we've had at all in tent-colonies or strikers was the case 
of that fellow who set off the blasts that blinded that 
poor Dago Serafini in the Calderwood," he said. And 
he told of the incident. 

Jim tried to interfere. He did not want that story 
told until the brother of Constance Drake had had time 
to get out of the country. But Ryan went on, unheed- 
ing. 

He described the man. "Ben Easy's his name. Only 
the other day I found out that he was the man who actu- 
ally set the blasts in the half -bored holes where Serafini 
wasworkin'." 

"Who is he?" demanded the Sheriff. 

"lie was just a common garden variety of hobo wheq 
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he came here to the Calderwood. You remember him, 
Lofton. He came here with you. . . ." 

The damaging words had been spoken before Ryan, 
who had no intention of harming Jim, realized what he 
was doing. The Sheriff caught on quickly. 

' ' He came with Lofton, did he ? He fixed them blasts, 
did he t What name did you say, Ryan t ' ' 

"Ben Easy," stammered Ryan. 

Garwood pointed to the warrant lying on his desk. 

"That's the same man," he said, "who, accordin' to 
this warrant, was implicated with Lofton here in shootin* 
Benjamin Graves an' his party." 

Major Cheape was rapidly making some notes in his 
pocket-book. 

"Is he still in the country?" he asked. 

1 1 He should be, ' ' said Ryan. ' ' He was here yesterday 
and to-day. He hasn't had much time to get out. If 
them affidavits are correct, he was with Lofton this 
mornin'." 

"All right. When we get him we'll know a good deal 
more than we know right now." The Major glanced 
keenly at Jim. "Unless you want to come through with 
a confession right away." 

Jim's hand twitched slightly. He noticed it and with 
an effort controlled himself. All this about Easy was 
bad. Bad for them both. He was morally sure that if 
taken, Easy would lie to protect himself. What form 
would his lie take? Then he remembered that he had 
his own witnesses, if he could find them. He turned to 
the Sheriff. 

"If you will send to the hotel at the Calderwood. . . . 
There's only one hotel there. , . • It is just opposite the 
railroad station, and find the names and addresses of the 
two moving picture men who came there from Denver 
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early this morning, you 11 find out a whole lot more than 
yon know now. Those two men were on the hillside 
opposite the scene of the shooting and saw the whole 
affair." 

"Look here, Lofton. You know a good deal too much 
about this for your own good. Why don't you give 
up!" 

"I will when I get ready — to the District Attor- 
ney." 

He would say no more and presently, seeing that his 
obstinacy was proof against even the most searching 
questions, Ryan locked him in a cell for the night, 
promising him that he would have a hearing before a 
magistrate in the morning. 

* * It looks bad for Lofton. ' ' Garwood turned to Major 
Cheape, who shook his head. 

"Pretty bad," he said. "And now about the general 
situation. ..." And once more they fell to discussing 
it. 

The employment of troops in a civil community al- 
ways presents a number of knotty problems, and no one 
not a member of State Troops or the Regular Army can 
have any idea of the difficulty of military duty in time 
of riot or rebellion. 

Too much law is almost worse at times than too little. 
When civil magistrates can no longer properly perform 
their functions on account of riot or insurrection, it is 
customary for the Governor of a State to call out the 
State troops to enforce law and order. These State 
troops are of necessity recruited from the very people 
whose excesses they are called on to suppress. They 
have affiliated with them all their lives and neutrality 
on their part is too much to expect. 

"It'll be the same old story," said Major Cheape dis- 
gustedly. "First they'll call for the militia and greet 
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our advent with enthusiasm. Then, when we perform 
our duty, as we must, strictly, without partiality or fear 
or favor, the civil factions 11 kick like mules. They'll 
say that repressive military measures interfere with busi- 
ness and they'll demand the recall of the troops. By 
that time the yellow press '11 be in full swing with a lot 
of lies about military tyranny and the danger to the 
liberties of the Republic and all the rest of it, and then 
the political gentry will begin to fear losing votes and 
the troops '11 all be recalled with their work only a 
quarter done. The rioters will be tickled to death and 
the disorder will be worse than ever." 

Sheriff Garwood nodded his head as one who had 
seen it all before. 

"You've got it learned like a lesson," he said pleas- 
antly. "That's just what '11 happen. Who's the man 
in charge of the detachment you sent to the Calder- 
wood?" 

"Captain Macdonald." 

"Goodman!" 

"One of my best." 

Captain Macdonald was a very good man for that par- 
ticular job. An ex-sergeant of the Regular Army, he 
had seen service in the Philippine Islands in the "Days 
of the Empire" and he had certain clear-cut ideas as to 
what should be done and the manner of the doing. 

He stopped his train five hundred yards from the sta- 
tion at Calderwood. He remembered the experience of 
a previous detachment on like duty. The troop train 
running into a station had been instantly surrounded by 
a great crowd of strikers and as the soldiers left the 
cars in single file, they were greeted pleasantly, quietly 
seized, disarmed and passed from hand to hand along 
the laughing line of rioters. 

He did not propose to have this experience repeated. 
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He intended to arrive at Calderwood with all his men 
ready for immediate action. He did so. 

A crowd had formed at the station and the advent of 
the little body of forty khaki-clad soldiers was greeted 
with groans and hisses. The men paid no attention but 
followed Macdonald quietly to a vacant lot near the 
station. In forty minutes a camp had been established, 
the shelter-tents erected, sinks dug, kitchens started, a 
guard, placed and a telephone wire connected. 

A half -hour later Captain Macdonald at the long dis- 
tance telephone was talking to Major Cheape in Sheriff 
Garwood's office. 

"Oh, Macdonald,' ' came the Major's voice over the 
wire, "I can't give you much information. Only this: 
We want two men. One is named Easy. He is sup- 
posed to be somewhere in your vicinity. Also we want 
a man named Bodart. This last man is a discredited 
Union man who has been trading on his past standing 
and has been raising perpendicular hell among the for- 
eigners. He still carries his red card I am told. Lift it 
if you get him. While he has it he will bring discredit 
on a lot of good men by showing it as a credential. 
Better picket all the streams and water holes and houses. 
You can head them off that way. They've got to have 
water. Be sure to get them. You will ? All right ! ' ' 

That was why Macdonald, disregarding the butterless 
sandwich that formed his supper, sent for his two officers 
and for his First Sergeant and, producing a much soiled 
county map from his pocket, laid it on a box and pro- 
ceeded to give his instructions. 

"Elwood, you take five men and go to the Venta Road. 
Picket that and arrest all men who pass along it unless 
they can satisfy you as to who they are. ' ' 

"Tubes, the same orders for you on the Martin Road 
to the East. 
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"Schwab, you take a similar detail and go to the 
road to the West. All of you keep a sharp look-out for 
a man named Ben Easy." He gave carefully the des- 
cription of Easy that he had got over the telephone. 
"Also I particularly want a man named Bodart. Ill 
try to relieve your detachments to-morrow but if I do 
not, you will stay out until your relief comes. Take 
three days' rations for safety. Report progress to me 
here by wire." 

The three men saluted and left and the Captain, call- 
ing in a Corporal, gave him instructions that sent that 
young man in hot haste from the room. In five minutes 
he was back again, his hand at his hat in salute. 

"Sir! The streets are full of people movin' up to 
the tent-colony that they've established up on the hill 
above the valley. I've counted forty-one men goin' up 
an' there's a lot more hurryin' there in a crowd. 
They've all got rifles. You can hear the sound of the 
picks and spades goin' on the hill now. I'm afraid 
they're entrenchin' up there, sir." 

Macdonald looked at him incredulously. 

"You must be mistaken, Corporal. Why, man, that 
would mean. ..." 

He sprang to the door of the room and looked up at 
the slope of the hill. The Corporal had been metic- 
ulously accurate in what he had said. Long lines of 
men, accompanied by women and children too, were 
hurrying into the little quadrangle of tents that crowned 
the summit of the low hill. Along the line of the tents, 
on a level with the bases but further out along the slope 
of the hill, he could see the scar of fresh-turned earth 
where hastily thrown up rifle pits had been erected. 

Captain Macdonald shook his head. 

"The poor fools," he said. "Can't they understand 
that we haven't come here to fight them} Can't they 
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see that we're not going to attack them unless we're 
driven to it by some act of theirs ?" 

"I beg your pardon, sir," suggested the Corporal re- 
spectfully, "but I reckon most of 'em over there ain't 
white men ... I mean not men who talk English. 
They believe anything they're told. Back where they 
came from a uniform means force and injustice." 

"I guess you're right, Corporal. Who's that coming 
up the slope?" 

The Corporal went out to see. When he returned 
with a burly Slav whom he held firmly by the arm, Cap- 
tain Macdonald was again at the telephone talking to 
Head Quarters. He held up a warning hand for silence. 

"Hello! That you, Major? Yes, this is Macdonald. 
I'm callin' you up to tell you that all the people here 
are taking refuge in an entrenched camp up on the hill 
above the minp. One of the tent-colonies. They've dug 
trenches all around the camp and are heavily armed. 
Yes. ... It looks very much like a stampede. . . . No, 
I can't account for it except that there's some trouble- 
maker with them there. . . . Wait. Give me those 
names again, please. Oh, Bodart and Jepson. Yes, sir, 
I've got the other four names of the men we want. 
Bodart and Easy you said you particularly wanted. All 
right, sir ! I '11 get 'em if they 're in this neck of woods. ' ' 

He hung up the receiver thoughtfully. 

"Now, my friend," he said, turning to the surly- 
faced Slav, "what do you want?" 

"What you wanta come here fort" demanded the man 
truculently. 

"I came here to settle things," said Macdonald 
blandly. ' ' Where 's Bodart ? ' ' 

"I tank him be ober yander. ..." The man blinked 
stupidly and waved an enormous paw at th3 tent-colony. 

"Jepson there with him?" 
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"Teh! Jepson too. ... All good men. . . ." 

"Hm! There 're degrees of goodness. You go right 
over there an' tell Bodart an' Jepson that I want 'em. 
You tell 'em to come over here at once. . . ." 

"Dey no come. . . . Dey tella you go to hell. Who 
you tink you fallows be? S'pose you b'long Guvment. 
Hm! Bime-by zis dam' Guvment tink it own dis place 
— dis whole country. ' ' 

"There is a belief current to that effect,' ' cominented 
Macdonald dryly. "Now you look here, Mr. Nicholaski 
Stinkovich, you trot up that hill and tell Bodart and 
Jepson that I want 'em and want 'em quick. Sabe!" 

"Yah! Me know! Me tell 'em but dey no come. 
Dose* men no dam ' fools. ' ' 

' ' I 'm not so sure of that either. Get a move on you. 
Give my message to Bodart and Jepson. I'll give them 
exactly till nine o'clock to-morrow morning to come 
down here and surrender. Tell them not to monkey 
with the buzz-saw. You tell them that they can't get 
away across country. The whole country is filled with 
troops who'll halt them once and then shoot at sight. 
You people will stay on that hill where you are now. 
There'll be no breaking away till I've got Bodart and 
Jepson. Sabef I . . . mean . . . to . . . have . . . Bo- 
dart!" 

' ' Sir ... sir ! " The Corporal had been scanning the 
side of the hill. He turned as he spoke and pointed 
excitedly. 

"Look over there, sir! There's trouble' over there I 
They've got what looks like two women. . . . They're 
fightin ', sir. Look ! Quick ! ' ' 

Captain Macdonald hastily adjusted his field glasses 
and looked. 

"Good God " 

Far up on the slope of the hill, above the tent lines 
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of the camp, a confused mass of men was straggling 
to and fro about two women in light dresses. They 
were evidently young women and from every indication 
impossible of accurate description Macdonald knew that 
they did not belong to the tent-colony. 

How the taller girl fought ! Her hand shot out. . . . 

Macdonald quivered with excitement and rage. If he 
could only get there. ... If he could only . . . 

There was no chance. A dozen burly hands seized the 
girls. A dozen strong arms pushed and pulled vigor- 
ously and even as Macdonald looked, spell-bound, they 
disappeared among the tents. 

There came a faint humming as of angry bees in a 
much disturbed hive. Then quiet. 



CHAPTER XVI 

BEN EASY FAILS TO MAKE A GET-AWAY 

After he had left Jim Lofton near the Lying Cross 
Canon, Ben Easy had struck straight across country, 
fear of Bodart and Jepson lending wings to his feet. 
He had reached the hills above the Calderwood mine, 
well before noon. 

There was but one idea in his head. He must get 
enough money to enable him to make his escape. He 
knew enough of Bodart and his companions to feel very 
certain that they would not hesitate a moment to swear 
the murder of his uncle on to him if it became advisable 
to do so. Jim's words had given him the cue as to 
where he could get that money. 

There was Constance, his sister, younger than he by 
fifteen years. He knew that she thought him dead. 
His father had written him that much the last time he 
had got out of prison. The last time, not the first by 
any means, be it noted. 

First of all, he must see Constance and convince her 
of his identity. After that he felt sure it would be 
plain sailing. She would be glad enough to give him 
any reasonable sum to escape the disgrace of association 
that would come. 

A note sent to Constance by a boy whom he ran across 
in the hill trail had put his appeal for help and money 
as no spoken word of his could have put it. It had been 
that appeal that had sent the girl flying hysterically to 
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the office (she knew where her father kept the card 
with the combination of the office safe) and thence to 
the rendezvous with Easy. 

The latter had experienced no great trouble in prov- 
ing his identity. 

"I was fourteen when you was born, Connie. Mother 
died in givin' you birth. I guess you don't remember 
me very good. You see you was on'y six when I run 
away from the Old Man. Why? My God! How kin 
I tell ? What makes most boys go wrong ? Maybe it was 
born in me. Maybe it was drink. Sure ! I used to git 
soused when I was a kid." He laughed unpleasantly. 
"I come by that honest, I guess. You know what the 
Old Man is — was, I mean. Dad could never understand 
ner fergive ner help. He just beat me up whenever 
it happened. Then I pulled me freight. After that 
come . . . Oh, what's the use talking Connie ?" And 
he told her enough of the remembered details of the 
Drake and Graves connections to convince her that he 
was no impostor. 

He was really her brother. 

She gave him the roll of bills. 

"Come back with me, Ben," she pleaded as he 
thrust the money in his pocket. "Come back with me. 
Come to Father. You don't know him. He is a 
changed man. Tell him all. . . ." 

"Not me! I got to be makin ' tracks, I tell you. I 
can't stay here ! The first thing I know they'll be after 
me for keeps. ..." 

"Who'll be after you? For what? You only wrote 
me that you are in trouble! What kind of trouble? 
What is it? Who is after you?" 

Easy shook his head despondently. "What you don't 
know, won't hurt you," he said slowly. "For m£ . . . 
I'm only aimin' to git out o' here as fast as I can. 
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Thanks for the cash. Ill try to pay it back if I ever 
get the money an* the chance. You're a trump, 
Connie !" 

He turned away. The girl, staring through her tears, 
heard rather than saw him plunge into a dense thicket 
of rhododendrons ablaze with its wealth of bloom. The 
bushes closed above and behind him and in a moment he 
had faded entirely from sight and hearing. 

For a long time she stood, sobbing quietly. It was 
not for the brother that she grieved — he meant nothing 
to her. Rather did her heart mourn that wretched fail- 
ing that had cursed her father once, and was now strik- 
ing again through the son. 

Meantime, Easy was facing no light task. The nearest 
railroad was twenty miles away. The country and the 
roads were unknown to him. He did not even know 
where to find water and the ranch houses in that coun- 
try were few and far between. 

A sharp, stabbing pain told him that he could not 
maintain the pace at which he had started. He slowed 
down mechanically. He had four hundred dollars in 
his pocket but no food. He had twenty miles to go, 
and whiskey had sapped his strength, his wind, his 
stamina and his persistence. 

Still he had to make that twenty miles! That was 
certain. So, pausing once to drink from a muddy water- 
course, he plunged up the slope among the loose rocks 
till he struck the narrow trail that led to the Venta 
Road. 

He hastened along it at a running walk, breathing 
hard. He was on the straight road at last and only 
eighteen miles away lay safety. . . . 

"Halt!" 

It was a curt, military challenge from the hillside. 
Easy, with the desire of escape instinctive to all evil- 
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doers, turned sharp to his left and plunged into tie 
tangle of the chaparral. A rifle bullet whistling near 
his head sent him rolling and plunging to earth where, 
belly-down, he did the quickest crawling of his life. 

Once safely down in the arroyo he lay there panting 
like an animal. 

The direct road to safety was blocked. 

Faintly, in the distance, he could hear the steady 
tramp of the sentry's feet. 

What now? 

He rapidly reviewed what little he knew of the lay 
of the land. 

To get to the road which paralleled the railroad and 
from which he could diverge West, he would have to 
cross the road above him patrolled by the sentries. 

It was impossible. He must try his luck to the East. 
He knew vaguely that there was another road over there. 
Toward the East then it must be. He rose. 

Again he plunged on. Darkness fell. It grew cold. 
Time and again as he struggled and panted and shivered 
through the night, Easy cursed his luck from the day 
when he had first run away from home ! 

His first work — driving mules in an Indiana mine . . . 
How poignantly he had hated it>! At the end of two 
weeks he gave it up. So, from job to job, he had moved 
along. Pay could not hold him nor the promise of any 
permanent employment. He was cursed with the curse 
of Reuben, "Unstable as water; thou shalt not excel.' ' 

Hampered by a lack of education, handicapped by an 
inherited weakness that beheld in the full glass the 
promise of forgetfulness, what could he do other than 
that which he did t So in part is the Submerged Tenth 
born. 

He kept steadily eastward from arroyo to arroyo 
around the points of the hills. An Indian or soldier 
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would have known enough to have worked from hog-back 
to hog-back, those long, sharp ridges that spring from 
the foot-hills as the extended thumb juts from a flattened 
hand. With an instinctive desire to keep hidden, Easy 
sought and kept the lower ground. 

Again and again a sharp, stabbing pain warned him 
of the danger of undue haste. His shuddering breath 
grew more and more labored yet mile after mile he put 
behind him till from a hill-top he saw the broad white 
ribbon of the Martin road gleaming in the moonlight. 
North and South it ran for miles with never a swale 
in all its length to give concealment. He scanned it 
carefully and was about to leave the shelter of the hill 
when he heard voices along the slope below him : 

"Hi, Brock! Have we got to keep up this dam' 
trampin' all night, do you reckon ?" 

"It looks that way," came the answer. "We connect 
to the West with the patrol on the Venta road an* to the 
East with the railroad. Hurry up, oV man!" 

"Wait a bit! There's somebody on the hill above 
us. Bight above us ! Didn 't you hear that stone fall ? 9 ' 

Swearing under what little breath he had left at his 
carelessness, Easy lay low among the rocks till the search 
had ceased. He had learned something at least. He 
now knew that not only were all the roads picketed to 
the east and west but the entire country lying between 
the roads was being thoroughly patrolled. 

There was no use in his staying any longer among 
the hills. If he could not leave these hills he was indeed 
in a bad case. He must turn back upon his trail and 
go as straight and as quickly as he could to the tent- 
colony where the very number of the inmates would hide 
him and give him at least a little chance of safety. 

He would be better off with Bodart and the other men 
of his party than here among the hills with the soldiers 
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on the lookout for him. What would happen if they 
should take him ? ' ' 

At least he had not been guilty of the actual killing. 
There was just a chance that by going back to the tent- 
colony, he might escape the drag-net of the law. There 
was absolutely no chance of escape if he should remain 
out here in the hills where he could get neither food nor 
rest. 

So, panting, breathless, foot-sore and heart-sick, he 
took the back-track. By trail and by short cut, by path 
and foot-trails long abandoned by forgotten prospectors, 
he pushed to the South again. The moon had long since 
set. He could not see his watch but he felt the early 
chill heralding the dawn and presently the sun rushed 
up across the Eastern ranges and the red divide stood 
up like the thrones of giant kings. 

A mile more and he would be in. Already he could 
see the long scar of the railroad, the metal glistening in 
the early sunlight, like new-spun cobwebs wet with 
morning dew. 

Avoiding the mine fence, he kept to the Bast, skirted 
the culm piles of abandoned entries and finally, debouch- 
ing from the fringe of pinon-pines, he approached the 
tent-colony on its northern face. 

He noticed the change in its appearance as he drew 
near. Fifty yards outside the line of the tents, isolated 
heaps of earth showed where rifle-pits had been pre- 
pared. The men who had dug them were no novices. 
They had undergone military training in Europe. They 
knew the technique of the oldest trade in the world — 
war. 

Easy gave a grunt of surprise. As though the grunt 
had called him forth, a man rose in the nearest pit. He 
dropped his rifle muzzle till the sights fell in line with 
Easy's chest. 
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"Stan'stillT [Whatayou wan't" 

"I want to come in. My name's Easy. Call Bodart 
an' tell him I want to see him." 

The man repeated the name, keeping Easy covered 
all the time so that he hopped from one foot to the other 
with nervousness. 

Presently Bodart came and along after him trailed a 
great crowd of men, women and children. When he 
recognized Easy, his face cleared and he broke into a run. 

"Hello! You've come back, have yout I thought 
you'd gone over to them suckers. ..." 

He pointed to the line of tiny shelter-tents that showed 
upon the flat by the station. 

"No." Easy spoke with a desperate attempt at inno- 
cence. "You'd no business to think that. You might 
have known I'd be back. . . ." 

"How came Lofton to get away from you an' Jepsont 
You've got that to explain. What about it? Speak 
up." 

The truculent tone made Easy flush. 

"To be honest, I don't quite know," he said. "He 
must have sawed the rope on the edge of a rock. I was 
watchin' you all comin' back when Jepson ran to meet 
you. When I turned around again, you was still comin' 
on but Lofton was gone. Of course I should have stayed 
fer you all but I chased after him. I couldn't catch 
him! an' then when I come back, I couldn't trail you all 
so I lost you. I was out all night in the hills. Those 
tin soldiers have got all the roads picketed an' 
covered. . . .", 

"That won't help 'em none. They're after us, you 
an' me an' Jepson an' certain other men. Never mind ! 
They can't git us. v WeVe got ten times as many men 
as they've got unless more have joined 'em from the 
North by mar chin ' in. No trains have come in. How 
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many have they got along the roads that you've seen? " 

Ability to correctly estimate numbers comes only by 
long practice. Remembering his trouble in avoiding the 
patrolling parties, Easy answered quickly : 

"Oh, about a hundred I should say." 

"Go over there an' get some breakfast," said Bodart 
not unkindly, pointing to a cook-stove set up in the 
open where some Italians were boiling their invariable 
macaroni. They made room for him with welcoming 
grins, one of them thrusting an already used tin-plate 
into his hands. 

While he was eating, Easy took a careful look over 
the camp. Its location had been made by an expert. It 
was the most easily defended position in the entire 
valley, lying as it did on top of a low hill. Being higher 
than most of the other rises, it commanded three sides. 

On the left face, some five hundred yards away, a soli- 
tary spur jutting from the main range formed a possible 
vantage ground for an attack. Bodart however had 
kept careful count of the troops and knew that they were 
too few in number to be able to divide their forces to 
occupy that ridge. He was sure that Captain Mac- 
donald was depending entirely on the moral effect of the 
presence of his force. 

His breakfast finished, Easy strolled back toward the 
place where Bodart stood. As he passed the line of 
tents, he noticed one before the open fly of which an 
armed man sat upon an upturned box, rifle on knee. 
The walls of the tent were tied down. 

"WhoVe you got in there?" he asked curiously. 

A quick sobbing exclamation made him halt in his 
tracks. He pushed the tent-fly further apart and saw 
. . . Constance. Behind her, flushed with anger, her 
golden hair roughened, stood Delia Stratton. 
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Easy sprang forward. Even in mid-air a strong hand 
gripped him and threw him to the ground. 

"Come away from there, you damned fool! It looks 
like you're fair huntin' fer trouble! Just one squeal 
now from you an' you'll get what you're after. ..." 

"What 're you doin' with those girls here! That's 
Drake's daughter an' Stratton's . . . ! What 're they 
doin' here?" 

The forceful question compelled an answer. Bodart 
glared at him for a moment before replying: 

"Some of the men came on 'em wanderin' outside the 
mine fence an' brought 'em in here. It's the best job 
they ever done too. With them two girls in our hands 
fer hostages, old Drake '11 have to call off them hell- 
hounds of the law." 

He spat scornfully toward the camp of the State 
troops where the men were "falling in." 

"We'll hold the girls as hostages an* we'll make the 
men come to our terms. An' that means Mexico fer 
you an' me — maybe." He grinned and pointed toward 
the place where the troops had pitched camp. 

"There's one of them chocolate-cream soldiers comin , 
now," he said. "What's that he's sayin'f" 

A corporal had come half-way up the slope and called 
out in a loud voice that was flung back from the wall 
of trees above them. 

"Hello! You there in the camp! Time's up! It's 
nine o'clock! The Captain says for Bodart to come 
down and surrender at once." 

"The hell he does! Bodart! That's me. . . ." 

He went forward to meet the soldier. 
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The Corporal was evidently quite sure of the success 
of his mission, for, seeing that the other intended to 
meet him, he sat down upon a rock and waited for him. 

"Well? What've you got to say now?" 

Bodart's voice and tone were gruff. It did not in the 
least disturb the equanimity of the soldier. 

I ain't got a whole lot to say, friend," he drawled. 

The fact is, it's up to you to do most of the talkin'. 
The Commandin' Officer sent me up here to tell you that 
the time he give you is up. It's most nine o'clock right 
now. That was his limit. Sabe ! ' ' 

Bodart choked back the insulting words that leaped 
to his tongue. His over-confidence disappeared. He 
did not like nor trust the positive accents of the Cor- 
poral. They held a suspicion of power that created 
doubt in his mind and doubt invariably begets fear. 

"What's he want?" he asked sulkily. 

"What does who want? The Captain? Oh! Well, 
my friend, he wants you." 

Bodart made an impatient gesture. The other calmly 
continued : 

"Don't be any more of a damn fool'n you have to be. 
It ain't a question of fightin' us! We're nobody! 
Only a few men of the State, troops. But back of us 
. . . lies the Commonwealth of Colorado!" 

"To hell with the Commonwealth of Colorado!" 

194 
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Bodart's pluck was returning with the impetus of his 
awakened rage. 

The Corporal grinned. 

" By all means,' ' he agreed politely. "To hell with 
the Commonwealth of Colorado then. Anything to 
oblige. You're tryin' hard enough to do it anyway. 
Well, and afterwards—" 

"Afterwards ?" 

* ' Aye ! That 's when the fun really will begin. Then 
you'll have to deal with the Federal Government an' the 
Regular Army. Did you remember that? Say. . . . 
You ain't even a sure enough walkin' delegate, you poor 
fish," he went on. "Did you all think we were asleep 
at the switch? Don't you suppose we know that your 
own Union gave you the gate two years agot You've 
hid it from them poor Ginnies up there but we know 
it! That's why Captain Macdonald sent me up here to 
tell you that you're busted flat . . . ruined .. . . just a 
dirty deuce in a torn deck. He says to surrender to him 
the men whose names are ..." 

He consulted a scrap of paper; "Easy, Bodart, 
Jepson. ..." 

"I'mBpdart." 

"Sure! I know. D'you suppose I thought you was 
President Wilson? I was just repeatin' orders. All 
right now. Hop along an' get the rest of your giddy 
little law-breakers an' come on down to camp. It'll 
save all kinds of trouble an' may be some lives. Come 
on in." 

"I won't do no such thing. I gave the Sheriff the 
names of the men who shot Graves. I saw 'em. It 
seems I was mistaken about one of them men. I mean 
Easy. Easy wasn't mixed up in it. There must have 
been a man who looked like Easy. Easy didn't have 
no thin ' to do with it. He's up here now with me. ..." 
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"That proves his innocence of course," said the Cor- 
poral politely "Bring him down with you when you 



come/' 



"I will : v.- when I come," said Bodart. "Now you 
git on back to your Boss an' tell him he'll have to find 
some other way to run things. As far as I know there 
ain't been no martial law declared and him, and his 
soldiers are out there in open defiance of law an' order. 
Till martial law is declared, I reckon the civil law is in 
control. ..." 

"Martial law has been declared/ 9 said the Corporal 
soberly. "It was declared last night by telegraph and 
by now the news is over the entire State. What time '11 
I say you 11 be down!" 

"If you're aimin' to tell the truth, I'd be careful 
how you set an hour fer it. I ain't a-comin'. 
Qood-by." 

Corporal Clark walked slowly back to camp. When 
he reported to Captain Macdonald his failure to get 
Bodart and his associates to surrender, he found to his 
surprise that that gentleman's temper was proof against 
any and all temptations. 

"Oh, very well! They don't believe the declaration 
of martial law? They wouldn't take your word for it, 
Corporal!" 

"No, sir," said the Corporal. 

The Captain laughed. "Well, I don't know that I 
would either under the circumstances. Go and hunt up 
a Deputy Sheriff for me. If they wi\J not believe about 
the martial law, we'll just honor 'em with a writ." 

He turned to the telephone and called up Head 
Quarters. 

"That you, Major? Bodart won't surrender. 
Doesn't believe martial law has been declared — 

' ' Easy J Ph, yes ! He 's there too. Bodart says that 
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it was a mistake about Easy; says that he was not impli- 
cated in the shooting at all. It was some other man 
who has the misfortune to look like Mr. Easy. . . . You 
bet it was a clumsy lie ! . . . Oh, yes ! I can handle the 
situation. I've already sent for a Deputy Sheriff to 
serve a writ. I swore out the warrant myself. They've 
got no excuse now under Heaven to refuse to surren- 
der/' 

On the other end of the wire, however, Major Cheape 
was by no means so optimistic. He asked Macdonald 
what he proposed to do in case Bodart paid no atten- 
tion to the civil writ served by the Deputy Sheriff ; and 
when told how securely the miners had entrenched them- 
selves, how the only spot of ground from which opera- 
tions could be conducted against the tent-colony lay five 
hundred yards away, and how of course Macdonald 
could not occupy it because he had too few troops 
and could not afford to split his party, the Major asked 
anxiously : 

"What about a few sharp-shooters over there f " 

"Well ..." Macdonald suddenly felt less sure. 
"There's nobody here who knows the ground/ ' 

"Drake must know it, or Stratton," boomed the heavy 
voice of the irritated Major. 

"Drake and Stratton both pulled out of the Calder- 
wood this morning to look for their daughters. . . ." 

' ' Their daughters ! What do you mean ! ' ' 

"Both girls have disappeared. They think, and I 
agree with them, that they're in the hands of the men 
in the tent-colony. . . ." 

He told the Major of the two struggling women he 
had seen in the hands of the men on the hill. 

"There's no one here who knows a darn thing about 
the land and if I try to reconnoiter it, 111 stir up a 
hornet's nest." 
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"There's Lofton," cut in the voice at the far end 
of the wire. 

' ' That 's so. But he 's under arrest charged with mur- 
der. Whatll I dot" 

"Ryan said that when Lofton was arrested, Miss 
Stratton ran up to him and kissed him. A budding ro- 
mance there, Macdonald. Play it on that lay! Tell 
Lofton that Miss Stratton is in the hands of the men on 
the hill. Maybe he'll volunteer to show you what he 
knows of the lay of the land. I'm pretty certain hell 
do it if the Sheriff will let him out on parole. Ill' ask 
him anyway. I'll send Ryan along with him. To make 
sure, you might tell Lofton that Bodart is the man 
you're after and that his best girl is in Bodart 's hands. 
If that don't raise perpendicular hell I give up. Ryan 
can serve the civil writ for you." 

"First rate, sir." Relieved, Macdonald hung up the 
receiver and turned away. 

A minute later, back in the county jail, Ryan opened 
the barred door of Jim Lofton's cell. 

"Lofton, the Commanding Officer wants to see you." 

"All right!" Jim rose and followed Ryan up the 
narrow steps. 

Major Cheape and Sheriff Garwood were both in the 
office when Jim entered. 

The Major told him briefly what had happened. 

"Sheriff Garwood has agreed to let you out on parole 
if you will agree to help us. You're the only man who 
can help us. Are you willing to give us your assis- 
tance t" And he told him of Constance and Delia who, 
Captain Macdonald felt certain, were in the hands of 
Bodart and his men. 

For an instant such rage seized Lofton that he could 
not speak,— could barely see or hear what was about 
him. From far away came the Major's voice: 
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"Speak up, man! Have you lost your voice ? Do 
you want to help us?" 

His perceptions suddenly cleared. 

"Yes. . . . Yes. ... Of course." He rushed to the 
door. 

Ryan blocked him with a grin. "Wait a bit, man! 
You can't make it on foot. I'll get the machine." 

A few minutes later Jim and Ryan were plunging 
Northward in the direction of the Calderwood in a 
heavy, fifty-five horse-power motor that ate up the hills. 
Jim at the wheel drove it as he would have ridden a 
horse, coaxing every ounce of speed and power from 
the engine. 

They rocketed into camp. Captain Macdonald's first 
view of Jim Lofton's drawn, haggard face told him that 
the man meant business regardless of cost. 

Where is she?" was Jim's first word, terse, rasping. 
There!" Macdonald's finger stabbed the sunlight 
toward the tent-colony on the hill. In a few words he 
mapped out the situation. The men on the hillside, be- 
ing higher than the others, commanded three points. 
The spur on the Bast was the only visible hope. 

"But a man's takin' his life in his hands to try to 
get on that spur under their rifles. They'll open fire at 
our first demonstration. They're like a lot of hysterical 
women up there right now. What do you say, Lofton t 
You look interested." 

"I am," said Jim grimly, squinting with sun-dazed 
eyes. "That Eastern hill's the one where they opened 
up an entry last year, Stratton told me. You know 
how these mining people are. Whenever they think 
they have good indications of ore they open up an entry. 
If they pinch out, they drop it. There's an old entry 
uncompleted, squarely behind that pile of rocks that you 
see on the slope yonder. It's only timbered for about 
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six feet and the rocks hide the opening. If you could 
get some men there. . . ." 

"I know," said the Captain impatiently. "They'd 
be within a few hundred yards of the camp, on a flank, 
and could make the whole place untenable. But how 
could we get any one there? The minute we move 
they'll opeh fire on us and that's exactly what we want 
to avoid if we can." 

"I'm not a fooL I don't propose to cross along the 
dope where they can see me." 

"Where then! What do you propose to dot" 

Jim pointed to the East. ' ' See over there f I bet I 
can get down that gully yonder, go around the hill and 
work up the far side of it. . . ." 

"You'll be further from the spur than ever." 

"But I'll be East of the camp, not West." 

"They're watching both sides of the camp. Just 
look at them. They're swarming like bees over there." 

He offered his glasses. Jim waved them aside. 

"Wait. You may be a soldier but I'm an engineer 
and I know what I'm talkin' about." And Jim ex- 
plained that it would take him a half hour to reach the 
summit of the Eastern hill. When that half-hour was 
past, Captain Macdonald being reasonably certain that 
Jim was in position, was to draw the attention of the 
tent-colony to the West by making a very obvious pre- 
tense at flag-signaling to some one in his rear. 

"That'll startle 'em. They'll not be sure whether 
there are more soldiers coming in or not. Anyway, it 11 
take their attention off me. Before they find out what's 
happening I'll cross the ridge at a run an' drop in the 
old entry down on the spur. After that no one can 
stay in the camp if it becomes necessary to open fire on 
them. Have you got any signal bombs, Captain f" 

"Yes. Whyt" 
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"Give me a couple of them. I'll take them along and 
fire them off to let you know when I've got into position 
on the spur. Who 're to go with me f We only want a 
small party. When they see any one there, they'll 
realize they can't hold the camp." 

"I'll give you Corporal Clark and Needham." 

"I reckon I'll come along, Lofton/' said Ryan, his 
eyes lighting. 

"They'll need you to serve the warrants when Bo- 
dart's ready to listen to reason. You can't go." 

Clark and Needham stepped forward and hitched up 
their belts. They were ready. 

"We'll need canteens and grub," reminded Jim. 
"When we once get in that place we can't get out till 
it's all over." 

" They'll give up as soon as they see that they're out- 
flanked," said Macdonald. 

A few minutes later, loaded down with rifle and cart- 
ridges, canteens and packages of bread and cheese, 
selected as being less bulky than regular rations, the 
three men slunk down the little arroyo behind the line 
of the shelter-tents and worked as rapidly as they dared 
to the Eastward to get around the protecting shoulder 
of the hill. 

It was heart-breaking work. The gully was filled with 
huge bowlders so closely massed that passage between 
them was impossible. The men had to climb over them 
in single file, each pulling the rear man up after he had 
himself been pushed up in advance. Panting, slipping, 
sliding, they made but a slow advance. Twenty minutes 
of the half -hour that Jim had told Macdonald would see 
him on the summit, had expired long before they had 
reached the far slope of the hill. 

"Come on, you fellows," panted Jim. "Ten minutes 
more and the Captain '11 begin his fake signaling. If 
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they see it's only a fake, they'll look for us on the hill 
and then — Good-by! Hurry up! I thought Infantry 
could march I" 

The lash of his words drove them forward. He had 
forgotten that youngsters, fresh from indoor work in 
cities, were not inured as he was to heavy hill work. 
Too breathless to resent his gibes, they doggedly trotted 
after him till at the foot of the hill he paused for a final 
breath. 

"Now then! Up you go! No, you don't either!" 
He snatched an open canteen from the mouth of Need- 
ham. "We may need every drop of water when we 
get on that hill. Don't touch a drop till we get there. 
Don't I know you're thirsty? So am I ! I'm as thirsty 
as a camel. And it's got seven stomachs." 

Needham muttered something in reply. 

"Shut up! Go on, you baby! And mind you don't 
bang your rifle against the rocks any more than you 
have to." 

Up they went again, this time at a run, till at last 
they lay safely ensconced behind the jagged crest that 
cut the sky-line like a saw. Removing his hat, Jim 
looked over the edge from the side of a rock. He knew 
better than to silhouette himself against the sky-line by 
looking over the top. 

A prolonged shout from the little camp immediately 
drew his attention to it. 

Captain Macdonald and two soldiers were standing 
well out on the flat so that they could be plainly seen. 
Their backs were to the tent-colony. The Captain stood 
with his field glasses poised, while one of the men vigor- 
ously waved the two-foot red-and-white flag that is used 
for signaling in the Army. 

For a short time no man in the tent-colony moved. 
Then, when the supposed purpose of the signal mien was 
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made clear to them, the entire camp crowded forward to 
the Western edge. 

The plan was working like a clock. Jim sprang to his 
feet. 

"Ill go first,' ' he said swiftly. "Watch where I go. 
Drop where I drop. Duck where I duck. Kun all you 
can. Don't break cover till I get safely down." 

And with elbows held tight to his sides to keep his 
two canteens from tripping him, firmly gripping his rifle, 
he plunged over the crest and down the far slope, head- 
ing for the little line of raw, red earth a hundred yards 
below him that marked the opening of the abandoned 
mine entry. 

No one in the tent-colony saw him and he dived into 
the abandoned workings as a prairie-dog dives into its 
hole. Needham and Clark followed him, their brown 
uniforms making them well-nigh indistinguishable 
against the brown of the hillside. In a few minutes all 
three men lay panting and breathless behind the pile 
of earth and could see plainly what was taking place in 
the lines of the tent-colony. 

In its scant limits were gathered perhaps five hundred 
people belonging to the more picturesque tribes of 
Adam's breed. There were not more than a half dozen 
Americans in the camp. Excitement licked over the 
mass like a flame over oil. They feared exactly what 
Jim had thought and had hoped they would fear and 
believe. They thought Macdonald had been signaling 
for more soldiers, perhaps with machine guns, and there 
rose from their crowded lines a babel of shouts — shouts 
of fear, yells of defiance in a dozen languages. 

"Ochs'bog. . . ." 

"Miseracordia. 

". . . affuca. . . ." 

"Kakaya dosa dusjka. . . . 
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Sudden excitement swept over them. Just as sud- 
denly it died away. The men resumed their places 
along the line of the carefully prepared rifle-pits. 

Jim stared at them with his heart in his eyes. Back 
there, behind those rifle-pits, was the girl he loved. She 
would be free soon. Just as soon as he could call Bo- 
dart's attention to the fact that he was out-flanked. 
Then Bodart, unless he really meant to fight the troops, 
would have to surrender. 

In the meantime it was his part now to give the pre- 
arranged signal that would tell Macdonald he was in 
place with Needham and Clark. He reached for the 
rocket-bomb. A renewed uproar in the tent-colony 
brought Jim to his knees. He peered over the edge of 
earth that sheltered him and saw to his amazement two 
men, each carrying a heavy chair, walk out into the open 
space between the tents and the rifle-pits that faced the 
camp of the State troops. 

Jim turned to Corporal Clark. 

"What sort of damn foolishness do you, suppose 
they've got in mind nowt" 

The next moment he knew. 

Four men came out of the rifle-pits and between them 
they led two women. They pushed them none too 
gently into the chairs and fastened them there with 
ropes. Even before his glasses had confirmed his knowl- 
edge, Jim knew that they were Delia and Constance. 

The men were afraid that Macdonald was going to at- 
tack, support or no support, and they were placing the 
girls in the line of fire from the camp. 

In his excitement Jim rose and stood as though petri- 
fied. 

4 'Get down here, Lofton," came Clark's voice. 
"They'll see you." 

The necessity of immediate action aroused him. 
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"Hurry up, Needhani!" he cried. "Fire those sig- 
nal bombs!" 

There was no need to caution Needhani to hurry. 
He had already propped the two rockets on a couple of 
stones and was busily engaged with a match. Presently 
the flame caught and with a flash and a long hiss and 
roar the rocket shot off into space. 

The second rocket followed it. Then came a long 
silence that was broken presently by a perfect pande- 
monium of yells and cries from the Western edge of the 
tent-colony. A ripple of rifle-fire ran along the edge of 
the trenches on the side toward the camp of the soldiers. 

"My God! They've opened fire! Clark! Need- 
ham! They thought our signal rockets were a signal 
to Macdonald to attack. Look I A man's been hit in 
the camp. . . ." 

A soldier had indeed been hit. Shot through the 
body, he lay twisting and turning over and over in his 
agony. A perfect storm of shots swept out of the rifle- 
pits, flashes of quick yellow flame that stabbed the hot 
afternoon glare. 

There followed the quick, sharp rattle of volley firing, 
that once heard is never forgotten. And, between the 
pits and the camp, tied down to their chairs, helpless 
in the very lap of death, sat the two girls. 

God! If Macdonald 's men could only see clearly! 
See, and hold fire. 

It was a prayer in Jim's heart. 



CHAPTER XVni 



A CAMP IS BURNED 



The soldiers were white and nervous. They well 
knew that any little unforeseen thing might now pre- 
cipitate a general engagement. Fingers twitched at the 
triggers, men dropped their heads over their rifle-stocks 
to test their sights and then, swearing volubly, raised 
them to look again at the men over in the tent-colony. 
That not a desultory shot was fired showed that Captain 
Macdonald had his men well in hand. 

"Sit tight," he cautioned, walking up and down the 
line behind his men. "Hold hard a bit ! It'll work out 
all right." Once he knocked aside a rifle-barrel that 
had settled to the level with deadly intent to avenge the 
stricken soldier who was still moaning and writhing in 
his pain. "Keep your tempers! Those fools yonder 11 
see in a minute that they've made a mistake." 

Still the shots crackled from the trenches. Once fire 
has been opened it is very difficult to repress it with un- 
disciplined men. Yellow spurts of flame jetted out 
along the raw edges of the rifle-pits, an acrid smell of 
powder drifted out. 

There came another volley of shots. A soldier 
grunted and grabbed at his shoulder; then turned 
around and walked to the rear, grinning foolishly. 
Suddenly, as the men in the rifle-pits understood that 
no general attack was being made, that it had been a 
false alarm, their firing dwindled away into occasional 
single shots. Presently they too ceased. The firing was 
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over for the time being. The smoke mist cleared away 
and Jim could at last see clearly. 

The girls still sat there, were they still unharmed? 

Perfect silence followed. Presently two men strode 
out from the rifle-pits and paraded up and down swag- 
gering ostentatiously, but taking good care that they 
were always directly in front of the girls. It was evi- 
dent they had not yet discovered that they were out- 
flanked. 

Macdonald rose to his feet and waved a handkerchief. 

' ' Parley ! Parley ! ' ' he shouted at the top of his voice, 
till it carried far up to the distant line of trees. He 
stepped forward and motioned to Ryan to accompany 
him. "Comte on/' he said. "You're a Deputy. Let's 
serve those warrants while the ink's still wet on 'em. 
You keep 'em busy while I have a word with those two 
big Bulgahoovians. ..." 

He thrust the roll of warrants into Ryan's hands. 

The two "Bulgahoovians" were short, squat Hunga- 
rians with the flat faces, high cheek-bones and the beady, 
staring eyes of their breed. They awaited Macdonald 's 
approach with calm insolence, and when Ryan stepped 
forward one of them broke into foul-mouthed abuse. 

"What you mean, coma here? You hell of a Union 
man! You talk to dose men ober dere an' tella dem 
about da Union. You hell uv a Union man! You to- 
gedder wid zose soldiers. . . ." 

Ryan smiled. What was the use of trying to make 
such cattle as this understand? However: 

"That'll about do from you, Ginny!" he said. 
"Union or not, the main thing right now is that I'm a 
Deputy Sheriff an' that I've got these warrants to serve. 
It's because I am a Union man that I'm here with the 
troops this day. You can't understand that, can you? 
Don't you make any mistake about it! Every Union 
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man in this land stands squarely behind me. But just 
now I'm a Deputy Sheriff with county warrants to 
serve. . . ." 

One of the two men shook his head emphatically. 

"You no can take dam papers in zat place/ 9 he said 
laboredly. "We hoi' ze place. We no let ozzer mans 
come in. . . ." 

"Where 'd you git them girls, Ginny V 9 

Ryan's tone was insolent to the last degree and no 
man likes to be called a Ginny, especially when he is 
one and can not deny it. The man waxed furious. 

"You no dare calla me Ginny 1 Wot you tink you 
all be f You mens w'at comes down here to shoots ze 
workin' mans an\ . . ." 

"Shut up, Ginny/' commanded Macdonald tersely, 
"unless you want to answer the question about the girls. 
Look here ! ' ' His temper rose. ' ' Back where you came 
from, Austria or Hungary or whatever you call the fool 
place, did they teach you to hide behind a woman's skirts 
when the Emperor's soldiers came to make you serve in 
his armies and so do the only honest work you ever did 
in your rotten life?" 

While the enraged Hungarian spluttered something 
about this being America where "Me as dam' good as 
you dam' soldier mans," Ryan whispered to Mac- 
donald to keep up the dispute with the two men while 
he would take advantage of the opportunity to serve the 
warrants. 

"Don't let 'em shoot me in the back," were his last 
words as he started up the hill. 

He had gone hardly fifty yards when a rifle cracked 
in the trenches and a bullet sweeped past him impinging 
against a rock a few feet away. Ryan quietly walked 
on. A second shot came nearer raising a cloud of dust 
a few inches from his feet. 
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"Here! Too much of a good thing ain't worth a 
damn. Quit that! You ..." He shook his clenched 
fist at the line of the rifle-pits and presently a man 
stepped out from them and hailed him in English of the 
native-born western type. 

"See here ! Ain't we told you that we don't want to 
have no manner o' truck with yout What the devil you 
want up here anyway J ' ' 

"I've got some county warrants to serve. Besides 
that I want the man who shot that militia man a while 
ago. You people 're gathered here in open defiance of 
all law an' order an' you've got to disperse. (Jet thatt 
I want my men, Bodart an' Easy an' . . •" He read 
off the list. 

"Want '11 sure be your master then, my friend! 
Don't you suppose we know what '11 happen if we sur- 
render any of our men t Why, they'd be taken an' tried 
before a packed jury an' when we holler about it, they 
won't pay no attention to us. . . ." 

"It makes no manner o' difference to me what you 
get. All I know is that you're law-breakers an' that 
you've broke the law in the county where I'm a Deputy 
Sheriff. I know what ought to happen to you all right 
but . . . man, don't you see you're out-flanked J . . ." 

The man sneered at him. " Out-flanked f Ust . . . 
.Where an' how? ... Go tell that to the marines." 

"Don't believe me, do yout" said Ryan pleasantly. 
"All right! Look then. . . ." 

He turned till he faced the spur where Jim and the 
two soldiers lay concealed in the abandoned mine entry 
and waved his hand. 

The answering wave of a handkerchief showed above 
the low parapet. 

The miner whistled. "How'd they git there?" he 
asked in astonishment. 
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"Crawled over the Eastern summit while you all was 
so interested in the fake signalin' that the Captain was 
doin' just before you committed that last murder. 
Goin' to surrender your men?" 

"No, sir." 

"All right!" 

Ryan turned on his heel and strode back to camp. He 
passed the two Hungarians, who looked at him? with 
frightened glances as they popped back into their earth- 
holes. Farther down the hill, Macdonald was waiting 
for him and together they returned to the lines of the 
waiting soldiers. 

1 ' I reckon they 're in earnest, ' ' drawled Ryan. c ' They 
ain't goin' to give up. Bodart won't let 'em. It means 
his hide! He's caught with the goods! What 're you 
goin ' to do, Captain ? ' ' 

"Show them we mean business." Macdonald gave a 
curt order to one of his men. 

The man rose, a signal flag in each hand, and faced 
the far entry where Jim, Clark and Needham lay con- 
cealed, f- 

Again Macdonald spoke and in answer to his order, 
the signal flags rose and shot />ut and sank again, mov- 
ing, dipping, snapping in the light air. 

Lofton, on his side, was watching intently. 

' ' Can you read it, Needham ? ' ' 

The soldier nodded. "Sure I can read it. Listen — 
Here it is." And he caught the message literally "on 
the fly." 

" ' If you can do so, open fire at once on the trenches 
without endangering the girls. Pick off the men on the 
flanks.' " 

"How about it?" asked Jim. 

"I'll soon show you," answered the Corporal. 
"Here, Needham, we'll shoot in pairs, you an' me. 
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Well both of us shoot at the same man so we'll be sure 
to get him. If we get some one each time we shoot, it'll 
scare 'em a whole lot more than a lot of loose firin' will. 
Take that man in the black cap at the far end of the 
trench. Sight for four hundred and fifty yards — Half 
point right! Ready? All right then. When you're 
ready. . . ." 

Drawing a long breath and slowly letting it out, the 
two men pressed their triggers. 

The shots found their mark. The stricken man 
sprang to his feet, looked wildly about him, spun around 
on his toes and suddenly collapsed. 

A long yell and a burst of wild and aimless firing 
answered the shots. The troops responded with a steady 
"fire at will," aiming always at the ends of the trenches 
where the shots could not endanger the two girls. 

Shouts of rage rose from the camp on the hill. The 
men there found themselves suddenly helpless. Some 
quit the trenches and ran back among the tents where 
the women and children were hidden. Some tried 
vainly to cram cartridges into rifles with which they 
were unfamiliar. Others lay prone upon the ground 
snapping revolvers at random over the crest of the em- 
bankment. They could have had no hope of hitting any 
one but were content like children to hear the noise of 
their own firing. 

That is human nature and is seen to a greater or less 
extent in every fight in which green men are engaged. 
First comes the wild desire to be doing something, no 
matter what. As a result the rifle is fired. After that 
one keeps on firing because of the consolation that noise 
gives. That is the psychology of fear. Trained soldiers 
get over it sooner than green men but all feel it to 
some extent. 

Jim knew that many of those men in the camp on the 
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hill were not green men at all but reservists who had 
received their baptism of fire in the many little wars 
that are forever flaming np among the Balkan tribes. 
As yet the men were a bit stampeded by their new sur- 
roundings but . . . Suppose Bodart were enough of a 
leader to weld these men into a really effective fighting 
unit. . . . What then t 

He knew the answer. With a leader who could hold 
them, the men would grow into a standing menace. A 
menace to the Calderwood, to the militia, to himself, to 
the girls. 

They heralded the coming of a still greater menace 
and amidst the smoke and the spurts of flame, while the 
cries of the wounded and the sharp whining of the pass- 
ing bullets came to his ears, the thought of that menace 
served to steady him. True, he himself was on trial for 
his life ; true, women were in danger of death by rifle- 
fire. But the Greater Menace with its miniature coiled 
about it made his own troubles petty and unimportant 
by comparison. 

It was not now any question between Capital and 
Labor. It was not even the greater question of whether 
there should be in all this broad land any parly that 
should be immune to law. 

All those questions could be solved by a simple agree- 
ment between Capital and Labor. 

The real menace lay in that unruly, turgid mass of 
ignorant, self-seeking proselytes to the ranks of anarchy 
whose principles were so deftly served, whose fires were 
so well fed by men like Bodart and his kind. They 
were doing all that they could to fan the flames. And 
they did it by creating and by keeping alive class con- 
sciousness; the foreign workman's bitter European heri- 
tage. Every foreign workman admitted to the land 
made one more piece of fuel added to the flame. ' 
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He was certain of only one thing: that in all this 
agitation, this straggle of anarchy against law, the paid 
agitator would be the only one to profit. The miner 
would lose his time and wages, the operator would lose 
his sales and his output, the State would lose its good 
name and its sovereign honor. But men like Bodart 
would thrive and wax fat. They always have and they 
always will, so long as ignorance and faulty education 
and unrestricted foreign immigration are drags to the 
feet of the native-born thousands. 

He stared at the trenches as though waiting for them 
to give reply to his mute question. Back in the tent- 
colony women and children were running aimlessly 
about, frightened and helpless. Then they made a ruth 
for the flimsy shelter of the canvas. 

"I reckon they've dug other trenches bade among the 
tents," commented the Corporal. 

All the time, during all the excitement and the tur- 
moil, Delia and Constance sat immovable. Their bonds 
held tight and they had given up their futile struggling. 

Occasionally a shot spat out from the pits. But the 
"fire-at-will" from the State troops, sweeping right and 
left, made any concerted action against them impossible. 
The difficulty of the men in the rifle-pits was increased 
by the ceaseless sniping which Clark and Needham 
kept up from their cover, picking off a man here, wound- 
ing another there. 

It is not in human nature to lie quiet under fire with 
no prospect of an offensive. A certain amount of self- 
confidence returned to the rioters. A sudden outburst 
of rifle-fire broke out again along the entire trench front 
with a crash and a roar that swung up to the hot, blpe 
vault of the sky and was flung back from the slopes of 
the pinon-dotted hillsides in wave on wave of sound. 

All the maxims of war were; reversed. The ordinary 
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rale is that one man on the defensive is equal to ten men 
on the offensive. Yet here were forty militia men main- 
taining an attack on an entrenched position that was 
held by nearly three hundred rifle-men and the militia 
men were by no means trained in war. 

It can not be claimed for any race that, man for man, 
it is braver than any other. There is no closed list for 
bravery. It may be claimed though and maintained 
without fear of denial, that man for man the Anglo- 
Saxon excels all others in a certain prosy and business- 
like way of adhering to law and order just because they 
made that law and order for themselves and propose to 
maintain it to the last. Those forty militia men were 
actuated by just this regard for the laws that they them- 
selves had helped to make and which they stood ready 
to enforce with their lives if need be. 

Across from them lay that foreign element entrenched 
upon the hillside, hampered by ignorance and the 
memory of the oppression that had crushed them in 
Europe, their one desire money, and the license they 
sought in the name of liberty. 

Of liberty itself with its restraint, its obedience to 
law, the discipline that it engenders, they had no ade- 
quate conception. 

They grew more and more enraged as the hours passed 
and the bullets fired by the snipers on the hill found 
their targets. 

Annoyed and perplexed by the fire from the mine 
entry, Bodart finally withdrew a dozen men from the 
South face of the trenches and ordered them to attack 
the spur on which Jim and his two men lay. t But it 
was at this moment that Macdonald, watching through 
his field glasses, saw his opportunity and ordered an ad- 
vance to a line of rocks some fifty yards ahead. 

At hid shrill whistle, half his command began a rapid, 
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covering fire that would have told a soldier what to look 
for. The next moment his remaining men flung them- 
selves forward in an ordered race for the shelter of the 
new line. 

Jim too had picked up a rifle and was about to snap 
a cartridge into the chamber. That running, changing 
advance would need all the covering fire that it could 
get if it was to avoid casualties. Needham was stand- 
ing at his left hand pumping lead as fast as his gun 
would work. 

"Look at that idiot, will you! He didn't know when 
he was well off. Comin' out of the trenches like that, 
right in my line o' fire. . . ." 

The man in question had scrambled out of the rifle- 
pits and was making a break-neck rush to the chairs 
.where the girls were tied. 

Jim looked and stared again. He knew that shuffling 
gait, the ungainly figure, the humped-up shoulders, the 
oddly swinging arms. It was Easy. . . . 

"Don't shoot. . . ." He called frantically. 

It was too late. Needham 's bullet had already sped 
upon its way. It found its mark. Easy toppled side- 
wise, clutched at his left breast, was up again . . . 
dropped . . . then crawled slowly and painfully to- 
wards the two girls. 

Jim, squinting against the sunlight, caught the gleam 
of naked steel as Easy raised himself on his hand. 
What was he trying to do f 

The next moment he knew and could have cursed 
Needham 's skill with the rifle that had stood them in 
such good stead that day. 

Easy's knife flashed twice. He had cut through the 
ropes that bound the girls to the chairs. 

"Gosh!" Needham whispered. "I'm sorry about 
that! I didn't know." 
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Jim paid no attention to him. He saw Delia rise. 
Constance tried to but had been too long in her con- 
strained position and sank back in her chair. Delia 
stepped to her side. Just at that moment a renewed 
burst of fire from the trenches called an answering volley 
from the soldiers, some of the bullets whipping little 
spurts of dust from the red clay at the feet of the two 
girls. 

When the smoke and dust had cleared away once more, 
Jim, tense with fear, saw Delia bending over Constance, 
saw her pick her from the chair and take her in her 
strong young arms. 

" God! Just look at her, will you!" whispered the 
Corporal as Delia, the other girl's unconscious form 
across her shoulders, tottered along the low parapet of 
the trench that lay before her. She moved inch by inch, 
for the weight was telling on her. A fresh volley of 
shots drove gravel in her very face. She cowered for 
a second then kept on, the body still across her shoulders. 
Jim wondered if Constance were wounded, or dead. 

Thank God, no ! All was right so far. For the next 
moment Constance had slipped from Delia's grip and 
stood free beside her. 

Delia took her friend by the hand and both girls ran 
through a break in the line of the rifle-pits toward the 
tents where the women and children of the rioters had 
long since taken shelter. 

" They 11 be all right there," said Needham. 
"They've got some kind of cover in there for 'em. I 
know the breed. They know what to do. . . ." And 
once more his eyes puckered behind his rifle-sights. 

Came renewed volley firing from the men on the hill 
and the militia men and then out of the turmoil and the 
whistle of flying bullets a soul-shattering cry shrilled up 
above the tumult of the fight. 
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"Fire! Fire! Fire!" 

"Sure thing . . . Fire . . . That's what I say too," 
Needham laughed as he drew another bead. "That's' 
what we 're here for, to fire. ' ' 

Jim's hand knocked his rifle, to one side. 

"Quick. . . ." he cried. "Quick. . . . JfoVe got 
to . . ." 

"Whatf Dog-gone you, you saved a man that 
time. . . ." 

Jim pointed. From the tents in which the women and 
children had taken refuge, a lapping, swirling ribbon 
of flame edged with black smoke shot up. It darkened 
into flaming ruby and ensanguined orange and instantly 
licked up into a high-blazing mass of flame. The smoke, 
blue, gray, black, rolled on and up in gloomy, grotesque, 
sinister garlands and blew back through the pines above 
them. 

Jim and the two soldiers sprang to their feet and 
dashed down the hill just as the little line of Infantry 
swung forward in a final advance up the slope toward 
the fortified camp. 



CHAPTER XIX 

BODABT COMPLETES HIS WORK 

The sniping from the far spur of the hill, the deter- 
mined advance of the Infantry had been almost enough 
to dash their hopes of success and now the fire at their 
backs was blazing up. They did not know what it por- 
tended; whether it was the result of an accident or 
whether it marked the advance of another force com- 
ing from their rear. All that they knew was that there 
were armed and dangerous forces on two sides and that 
behind them a fire blazed among the tents where their 
women and children had been placed. 

Chaos followed ! 

They rushed out of the shallow rifle-pits throwing 
their rifles from them as they ran, shrieking, screaming, 
and dashed up the hill. Race fought race ; friend fought 
friend, falling and trampling each other, while behind 
them the tents blazed and crackled. 

When the militia men had carried the slope of the hill 
and had jumped across and into the rifle-pits they found 
there was nothing left but a square of burning .tents and 
five dead men lying crumpled up on the sun-baked earth, 
while over the crests of the upper ridge of the hill the 
last of the rioters was disappearing. 

Breathless, the men flung themselves first of all at the 
water-barrels that had been carefully placed about the 
camp. 

Not a living person was in sight. 
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"They ran like white-heads," commented a Sergeant, 
wiping a dirty mouth on the back of a still dirtier hand 
"An' the worst of it all is that them five men we've 
wiped out ..." He pointed to the five prone figures 
. . . "don't any more'n square the accounts fer us. 
They got Allen, Forbush an' Steele down below and 
McQueen while he was helpin' to tie up Dike's laig. If 
I'd been an inch taller, they'd have busted a bullet on 
my haid." 

He lifted his hat and disclosed a long, red line across 
his scalp. 

"Here, you men ! Get a move on you ! We can't let 
those tents burn if we can help it," came Macdonald's 
sharp command. "Lend a hand there. ..." 

"Better had," chimed in Ryan grimly. "You all '11 
git the credit for havin' set fire to 'em anyway, if I 
know anything about the newspapers an' the pull them 
fellers has got." 

The fire was sweeping down the line of the tents. 
How it had started none could tell, perhaps from an 
over-turned oil-stove, a hastily flung cigarette-butt, the 
back-flash of a rifle fired too close to the punk-dry can- 
vas. However it started, there it was, tent after tent 
bursting into sudden spurts of red flame edged with 
black smoke that rolled wheel-like along the surface of 
the ground and bellied in the very faces of the men as 
they worked. They tried at first to extinguish the fire 
with water from the barrels, then seeing the utter 
futility of that, they set to work to raze the tents that 
had not yet caught. 

Jim worked with the rest, now hammering out of all 
shape some tent-frame that offered ready fuel to the 
hungry flames, again bundling flaming or smoldering 
canvas into a roll out of the way of the leaping tongues. 
Once Needham pulled aside a burning timber that was 
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about to drop on him, and once Captain Macdonald flung 
him to one side as an oil-can, filled to the brim, flared 
into sadden flame almost in his face. 

Still the fire spread with quick explosions as other oil- 
cans caught fire. Macdonald saw at last the utter hope- 
lessness of his task. To endanger the lives of his men 
by farther attempts to save only half -destroyed property 
would be worse than useless. 

"Back, men! Back!" he shouted. "We can't do 
any more! There's nothing here that's worth risking a 
life to save." 

" Nothing t" A sudden thought struck Jim. He 
•prang back to the tent on which he had been working. 

"Captain," his voice rang above the roar and the 
spiteful crack and spitting of the fire, "where are their 
women and children f Nobody saw them run away with 
themfen. Where are they ?" 

For one short moment Macdonald stood aghast. Sud- 
denly he remembered what had been forgotten in the 
fervor of the fight! There had been women and chil- 
dren in the camp before the fight, but there had been no 
women and children among that horde that made the 
maddened rush for safety. 

They had not run away. No one had seen them. 
Where were they then J 

A maddened oath from a soldier gave the cue. He 
•wore fervently as he kicked at a lump of freshly-turned 
earth near the entrance of a tent. 

"I thought the fresh earth was taken from the rifle- 
pits," he panted as he tore the flimsy canvas apart and 
jerked it from the poles. "I thought it came from the 
rifle-pits ! It didn 't ! Look here ! ' ' 

Inside the tent, four huge trunks had been piled in the 
middle of the rough, board floor. Two of the men jerked 
them out into (he open. Beneath the trunks a heavy 
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carpet had been spread upon the plank floor. Quickly 
it too was pulled from its place and rolled out into the 
daylight. Prom beneath the rough planking of the floor 
came pitiful appeals that died away now and then to 
gasping moans and sighs and futile knocking on the 
under surface of the floor. 

"The damned fools !" . . . Macdonald's face was apo- 
plectic. . . . "The utter, complete damned fools! To 
make shelter-pits without a place for air to get in or out. 
My God, men! Work! Work, you tarriers!" And the 
soldiers set to again with blistered, fire-blackened hands, 
tearing up plank after plank. There were four layers 
of them laid cross-wise. Finally, when the first board 
of the last layer came up with a sudden jerk the men 
surged forward to the opening. 

Not a sound came from that black chasm! 

"To the other tents," ordered Macdonald. "Get first 
of all to the tents that have been burned. Rip up all 
the floors and see if there is any one below. . . . Quick !" 

There was no need for any injunction to hasten. The 
men rushed to the charred ruins of what had once been 
a tent while Captain Macdonald caught hold of the 
edges of the floor of the first pit and flung himself be- 
low. Four men stayed with him to give help. 

Tense, white-faced, Jim stood watching to see what 
or who should be given up by that hole. Needham, 
next to him, understood his unvoiced fears. 

"No fear, old man," he whispered. "Them girls 
can't be in any of them fire-traps. They ain't had the 
time to get in an' be covered up. It took a lot of time 
to get that floor i^ place an' then to cover it all up with 
trunks and boxes/*' 

Jim looked Abou? him. If the girls were not in any 
of those cellars, where could they be t Could they have 
been taken along by the retreating men! No. H$ 
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would have seen them. If they had been in the tents 
they would have come out. He looked again. Far over 
to the right there was a great pile of boxes and barrels 
and, even as he started for it, he saw Delia and Con- 
stance come out from behind it. 

Delia rushed straight up to him undeterred by the 
presence of the others. 

' f Oh, but we were frightened ! ' ' she cried. ' ' We could 
not tell what was happening. There were the shouts and 
the firing and then we ran in there. ..." 

She got no further. Jim seized her and held her very 
close. In that tight embrace Delia Stratton knew sud- 
denly all that words might have vainly attempted to tell. 

Jim held her to him for a moment. "It's all right, at 
last," he said. "Stay here. . . . Don't move. . . . 
Don't turn your head." 

She shuddered and pressed closer to him. "Why!" 
she asked. "Why! What has happened?" 

For Jim had seated her quickly upon an old chair and 
had dashed off to the first tent where he had left Mac- 
donald and two or three of the men. Needham was 
still standing beside the narrow opening through which 
the Captain had swung himself into the gaping pit. 
"Look out," he said, as Jim came up to him. 

A woman's head was thrust through the opening. It 
came without any act of volition on her part. She was 
being thrust up from below. Needham lifted the inert 
body and laid it on the ground. Then, while he did 
what he could to restore life, Macdonald and his men 
drew forth the others. 

Body after body, women and children and babies, they 
brought out till nine women and four children lay in two 
lines upon the ground. Macdonald, breathless, stagger- 
ing with weakness and nearly asphyxiated, pulled him- 
self out of the hole. 
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■'Water! Give 'em water," he cried in a voice 
cracked by smoke and heat and long continued shouting. 
"Work their arms up and down ! Get oxygen into their 
lungs. They're smothered 1 There couldn't have been 
enough oxygen in that hole to keep a sparrow for a day. 
It was hermetically sealed. The rest of you get to the 
other tents." 

One by one, for the number of rescuers was but small, 
the remaining tents were opened and one by one the pits 
gave up their inmates. Some came slowly back to life. 
Some, almost restored, refused, one might almost say 
with relief, the attempts to restore consciousness that 
were being forced upon them. Many lay limp and still 
on the fire-blackened hillside, mute monuments to the) 
terrible sacrifice exacted by the God of Ignorance. 

Macdonald passed from tent to tent examining the 
"shelter-pits" as they were uncovered. 

"They dug veritable death-traps!" he said bitterly to 
Jim. "Just think of it! People who have no more 
sense than to dig holes twelve feet square and four feet 
deep and then jam them full of women and children. 
My God! Did they think we would eat themf And 
somebody will probably endorse the applications of these 
men to become American citizens." 

"Yes, and pretty soon somebody will accuse you of 
having set fire to those tents on purpose. The State 
paid you to do it because it's owned by a brutal an' 
libidinous gang of mine-owners who grind the faces of 
the poor ! Just you watch the papers. ' ' 

"I'd like to grind a few of their damn faces," said 
Macdonald viciously. 

"Sure! You'll be the mark for every anarchistic 
paper in the land." 

Macdonald grinned sardonically. 

"What about those men of the tent-colony who were 
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killed! We've got to identify them before buryin* 'em. 
Where are they ? ' ' 

"Over here, sir." 

The Sergeant led Macdonald with Jim and Ryan, who 
had joined them, to a little group of five bodies covered 
with blankets. Captain Macdonald turned to Jim: 

"Lofton, you and Ryan ought to know most of the 
men about here. Do you know these t" 

Three of the dead were foreigners, Greeks or Slavs or 
Hungarians, nameless members of that vast horde that 
swarms to America year after year. Ryan shrugged his 
shoulders. Their names did not matter. 

But as they uncovered the faces of the other two, both 
Lofton and Ryan uttered an exclamation. 

"I guess I've served my warrants after all," said 
Ryan quietly. 

"You mean. . . ." Macdonald looked up. 

"Yes," Jim nodded. "It's Easy and Bodart." 

Note: This is an account of the famous Ludlow ' ' massacre. ' ' 



CHAPTER XX 



TWO BOOKS ARE RECEIVED 



As Ryan and Lofton, the latter once more a prisoner 
charged with murder, sped back toward the County seat, 
grim despondency settled down upon them. They spoke 
but little as the machine plunged along the broken fron- 
tier track. Back there on the ridge above the Calder- 
wood mine, battling for law and order against the massed 
forces of ignorance and anarchy and crime, they had 
been really close together, comrades in the sarnie cause. 
Now a veil had been suddenly flung between them. 
They were again Deputy Sheriff and prisoner and a de- 
liberate act of focusing was necessary if they were to 
find each other. 

Ryan was the first to speak. 

He said something about, "that back there on the 
hill," pointing in the direction of the Calderwood, "be- 
ing a sample of what Colorado had been 'up against 9 
for years. ' ' ' * What do you think of it all, Lofton t ' ' 

Jim shook his head. What was there to think t What 
was there to say f Ignorant immigrants, unlimited bad 
whiskey, a venal press selling out to the biggest sensa- 
tion and the highest subscription list, the wrong sort of 
liberty being prated of and extolled and the whole evil 
brew stirred by professional politicians and self-seeking 
demagogues. . . . What was there to expect t What 
could be expected in any case unless the idle words of 

Mike Stratton should come true and Capital and Labo; 

g2§ 
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working together should put their shoulders to the wheel 
and bring order out of chaos. 

"The majority of us Americans are decent people, I 
reckon/' said Ryan soberly. "Law-abiding, part-edu- 
cated, English-speakin '. Why don 't we change it f f f 

Jim said he guessed it would all be changed some day, 
maybe soon. 

"We've got a dam' good house-cleanin' comin' to us 
some day an' the bill fer the cleanin' is sure goin' to be 
staggerin'." 

Jim sat in silence, unstrung, his thoughts in a whirL 
But he realized the need to pull himself together. Very 
systematically, with all the care and precision that in 
years gone by he had brought to the solution of mining 
engineering problems, he faced the situation and 
analyzed it. 

Hitherto his acquittal had depended mainly on his 
being able to convince the prosecuting attorney of the 
truth of his story that Bodart and his co-conspirators 
had actually committed the murder. He had planned 
to have them arrested and indicted before his own case 
could be called. To do this, his main dependence had 
been on Easy. Now Easy, his chief witness, was dead. 

To be sure, he could absolutely depend on Mike Strat- 
ton and on Drake. But what could they prove t They 
would testify to his character and to how he had spent 
the hours just before and just after the murder. But 
they could not help him with an alibi concerning the 
hour when the killing had actually taken place. Only 
Easy could do that. ... Or the two men whom he had 
seen on the slope of the hill across from the Lying Cross 
and who had ridden madly away as soon as the murder 
had been done. 

He had an idea that they had been the two moving 
picture men he had seen at the hotel in Calderwood. 
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But suppose they were not! Suppose they too were 
men of Bodart *s gang? 

There was the fact that the shooting had been done 
with a high-power rifle of the small caliber while the 
rifle he carried at the time was Jugenson's forty-five- 
ninety Winchester. 

Here was a ray of hope. But it was blotted out as 
he remembered that he had dropped Jugenson's rifle as 
he ran along the trail. It would be hard; maybe im- 
possible, to find it again in the underbrush. And again 
— suppose the murderers had left one of their own rifles 
behind them in their flight? How would he prove that 
that was not the gun that he had carried that day? 

The direct testimony against him was that stated in 
the warrant that had been sworn to by Bodart, Jepson 
and Company. Of these, Bodart was dead. Jepson and 
the others had doubtless taken part in the shooting 
against the militia, for they too had fled along with the 
foreign element over the hills. He doubted . if they 
would come back and face arrest even to give testimony 
against him. 

Thus it might very well be that the prosecution would 
fail to establish a case through failure of their lying 
witnesses. If so his case would hinge upon circuml- 
stantial evidence. 

Formerly, he had always considered circumstantial 
evidence as rather fair. Facts can not perjure them- 
selves in the witness stands and all doubtful facts are 
supposed to be arrayed in favor of the accused. But 
after all, it was "up to" the jury acting under the not 
very compelling instructions from the judge, to decide 
which was a doubtful factor and which was not. And 
he was familiar enough with justice as administered 
during strike troubles, when all nerves are stretched to 
breaking tension, and when^feeling runs high, A to know ^ 
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that a jury would not only be swayed by its ownsym^ 
pathies but that they would be governed largely by the 
known sympathies of the mob outside the court-room and 
by the newspapers, yellow and white. 

He knew that public sympathy was against him. So 
too was public opinion and public prejudice. He had 
not far to seek for the reason in a land where nine-tenths 
of the working population was composed of men of alien 
races who had no vote but who had dynamite and knives 
and bad tempers; and who had, furthermore, able in- 
structors in their use. Not only was he a mine guard, 
an armed man in the employ of capitalists, but there had 
been that tragedy among the tents of the tent-colony. 
He had fought on the side of the State troops and some 
one was sure to raise the cry that it had been the State 
troops, the paid soldiery of Capital, who had set fire to 
the tents and who had massacred the women and chil- 
dren who had been placed there for safety. 

He remembered other cases ; in Maryland ; in Idaho at 
the time of the Steunenberg murder. He knew all about 
the twelve good men and true who are supposed to be 
without bias and to weigh evidence without fear and 
without favor. 

He bit his lips till the taste of the slow-trickling blood 
bade him desist. It was done and it could not now be 
helped. What was the use of struggling when the very 
Lords of Life and Death had stacked the cards and 
would have the hands played exactly as they intended? 

He looked from the car which was throwing backward 
mile after mile of that brown road as a carpenter throws 
shavings over his shoulder from a board. They were 
whizzing through a narrow ravine framed with high 
trees. The dying sun danced and whirled among the 
swaying branches, weaving a fantastic ever-changing 
pattern. As he watched, the crushing fatalism disap- 
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peared as suddenly as it had come. He could not 
give up ! 

He would not ! There was Delia— Always Delia ! 

Jim was not imaginative. But at the thought of 
Delia, life became purposeful once more; the future took 
on meaning. 

"Win through! Win through! By God, of course 
111 win through !" 

The rhythmic thud-thud of the heavy motor echoed thd 
cadence in his brain. When the car had jolted its way 
across the railway tracks that lay outside the County 
seat and finally stopped in front of the jail, Jim was him- 
self again. 

It was here that he would fight for his life and for his 
love. It was here that he would start his fight against 
the Menace that threatened his native land. 

Major Cheape and Sheriff Garwood trefe in the 
Sheriff's Office. Captain Macdonald had already re- 
ported over the telephone the news of the fight but Ryan 
and Jim found that as eye-witnesses they were expected 
to amplify it. Ryan took up the tale and talked for an 
hour. His listeners broke in on him every now and then 
with pointed questions. 

"You say this man Bodart, the leader of the rioters, 
was the same man who swore out the affidavit against 
Lofton for the murder of Benjamin Gravest" asked 
Major Cheape. 

"Yes," said Ryan. "He was one of 'em. iTherewere 
others too." 

"But he was the leader, wasn't he!" 

"Yes. He was the one main push that started and 
kept up all the fuss at the Calderwood," admitted Ryan. 

Major Cheape looked at Ryan and then at Jim. 

"It appears then that Lofton here has been arrested 
and indicted for murder on the warrant based on tlje 
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affidavits sworn out by professional trouble-makers and 
agitators.' 9 

Ryan was visibly embarrassed. "I'm a Deputy 
Sheriff/ ' he said slowly. "When I'm given a warrant, 
I've got to serve it. I got to do my duty even if others 
don't. Personally, I believe Lofton's innocent." 

"So do I," the Major's tones were positive. "And I 
propose to prove it too." 

He turned to the Sheriff. 

"What are you going to do about it, Sheriff!" he de- 
manded. "WTiat're you going to do with Lofton t" 

Garwood slowly shook his head. "Well," he drawled, 
"I guess I got my work cut out for me. The law 
says. ..." He nodded toward the cells. 

Cheape rose. 

"Don't say it," his voice dropped earnestly. "Don't 
say it, Garwood! You know damned well, you don't 
mean a word of it. " 

"It's my plain duty. I can't help myself," objected 
the Sheriff half-heartedly. 

"I'll assume all responsibility. Of course we're in a 
kind of a mess. If straight martial law had been de- 
clared the writ of habeus corpus would be suspended and 
all trials would be under martial law. But this offense 
was committed before martial law was declared, so it will 
have to be tried by a civil court. His parole is enough 
until the Grand Jury brings in a true bill ... if it 
does. I'll not see an injustice done to a man who has 
rendered signal service to the State this day." 

He walked up to Jim. "Will you give me your word 
of honor, Mr. Lofton, that you will not leave here if you 
are left on parole till such time as proper civil action 
shall have been taken by the regular constituted au- 
thorities?" 
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"I certainly will." Jim grasped the outstretched 
hand. 

Sheriff Garwood again quietly interfered with steady 
persistence. "Of course," he remarked, "the military 
is in control." But after all the man would be tried 
by the civil arm and he, the sheriff, was responsible to 
the Governor. He had been elected by miners and this 
was a mining country and the offense was one that had 
set the whole State ablaze. And so on till Major 
Cheape, fairly exasperated, shouted : 

"Dam)i you and your constituents, Garwood. I rep- 
resent the Commonwealth of the State of Colorado. 
And," he added sotto voce. ... "I'm a pretty fair sort 
of a lawyer myself. I know what I'm doing. ..." 

"I'm dog-gone glad somebody does I" grunted Sheriff 
Garwood as he waddled away shaking his head. "It's 
a holy mess any way you look at it." 

It was as a lawyer, not as a soldier, that Major Cheape 
talked to Jim when they were alone together. 

"I'd like to take your case myself," he said, "but 
there are plenty of good criminal lawyers here. I'll look, 
some one up for you. Some one I know." 

He took the directory and was poring over it when 
Jim laid a hand upon his arm. 

"I'm going to fight this fight alone," he said stub- 
bornly. 

What do you mean f " 

I mean that under the law, I haven't got to prove 
a thing. They've got to do all the proving. If there's 
any justice — I don't say law — in this land I'll be proved 
innocent. If the land is rotted to the core with the fear 
of this Menace then no lawyer's forensic ability can save 
mje." 

"JVhat Menace! [What 're you talking about!" 
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Jim flushed a little. He had called it this to himself 
and it was a very real thing to him. 

"I mean that if our whole system of Anglo-Saxon law 
and order and justice has been overthrown by a few 
scoundrels dominating some thousands of the world's 
scum to such an extent that they can swear a man's life 
away. ... If that is true — then by the God above me 
it is time that this country fails. It will have failed! 
But I don't believe it, Cheape ! I don't believe the peo- 
ple will stand for it. ' ' 

Major Cheape 's eyes were gleaming. 

"It's men like you, Lofton," he began. Then he 
stopped. "All right," he said suddenly, "you know 
best. Perhaps you're right. Anyhow, tell me what you 
know. Do you know who actually committed the mur- 
der? Ill help you all I can in spite of this. . . ." He 
pointed to his uniform. "No! I mean because of this. 
Tell me all you know. ' ' 

Jim told him. 

"It wasn't a one man job or a two man job. It was 
planned and done by a gang and they played Black Jack 
to decide who should do the actual firing. They did it 
down on the station platform at Calderwood. I was 
there and heard it, lying under the platform." He gave 
the details. 

Major Cheape uttered an exclamation. "What did 
you do then f " he asked. 

Jim told him about his rush to the hotel ; of the two 
strange men who were there ; of his reaching the Calder- 
wood mine in safety; of how he had taken old Jugen- 
son's rifle; how he had returned to the hotel and failing 
to find an automobile there how he had traveled over 
land to the Lying Cross Canon road. 

"It was the man named Jepson who roped me," he 
continued. After all Easy was dead. He had died a 
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decent death in trying to help Delia and his sister, and 
Jim was not willing to disgrace him beyond the grave. 

"When the squad came back from the murder," he 
continued, "Jepson ran to tell them about the two 
strangers he had seen on the slope of the hill across from 
where the shooting was done. Then I managed to get 
rid of the rope that he had tied me with. . . ." 

"Yes. . . . Go on. . . •" 

"I ran back to the Calderwood. I had first taken a 
look at the murdered men in the machine and at the 
ditch that they had dug across the road to make the auto- 
mobile stop so they could get good aim at the men in 
it. I was on my way there to swear a warrant out 
against Bodart and his gang but they beat me to it." 
He smiled grimly. "They beat me to it," he repeated, 
"and it is / who have to defend myself." 

The sudden jangle of the telephone bell cut off his 
words. The Major took the receiver. 

"Yes? Oh! All right. I'll be with you in a 
minute." He hung up the receiver and turned to Jim. 

"Sorry, Lofton. I've got to be going. The Mayor 
wants to see me. Don't give up the ship. Ill have an- 
other talk with you to-morrow." 

The next day Jim looked up Mr. Owens, the prose- 
cuting attorney. He found him a shrewd, young lawyer 
and an attentive listener. But when Jim started to 
speak about the murder from his personal point of view 
and told what he had seen and heard — that it was Bo- 
dart and his men who had done the deed, Owens cleared 
his throat. 

"Never mind all that," he said. 

Owens was not a dishonest man, as men go. But, like 
Sheriff Garwood, he had been elected by the votes of 
the people and those people were ninety per cent for- 
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eigners. All day long the little town had fairly flamed 
with the news of the fight between the militia men and 
the rioters ; the burning of the tents and the death of the 
women and children. It was not Owens' duty to find 
out who had killed the three men in Graves 9 machine. 
It was his duty to prosecute the men against whom an 
indictment should be returned. And Mr. Owens was a 
young man with a reputation to make in the State. 

"Never mind all that, Mr. Lofton/' he said stiffly. 
"The crux of the matter lies in this: Certain warrants 
were sworn out against you by certain men, naming you 
as the man who committed the murder. The Coroner's 
Jury has reached a verdict in support of those warrants. 
The question now is, will the Grand Jury which meets 
the day after to-morrow, find an indictment against you 
or not." 

"But I tell you I saw ... I heard. . . ." 

"As for your own side of it, Mr. Lofton," continued 
Owens icily, "you charge certain other men with the 
commission of the crime. One of the men you name is 
dead. The others have fled. Your own trial, if you 
are indicted, will come first. 

"I certainly hope that you will be able to clear your- 
self," he added coolly. But further discussion was use- 
less. An hour later Jim was again closeted with Major 
Cheapo They debated the case point by point. 

"We'll have to assume," said the Major finally, "that 
Owens will be able to produce at least some of the 
witnesses who swore out the warrants. If he does, their 
evidence, if unrefuted, will be sufficient to convict you." 

Jim winced openly. Major Cheape smiled. 

"Wait a bit," he said slowly. "Let's see. On the 
other side what evidence can we adduce to clear yotrt 
First there is your own unsupported statement as to 
what occurred. Of course it will never go down with 
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the jury. Not in this country in times like these. 
Second, there is the fact that Jugenson's rifle which you 
took along with you and dropped in your return from 
the Lying Cross was a .45-.90 Winchester while the mur- 
der was committed with a .25-.30." 

"They may have planted one of their own rifles near 
the place and are prepared to swear it was the one I 
had. They'd do anything to carry a point." 

"Exactly. Then well have to quash the second point 
for the time being. We'll take it up again later on. 
Now as to the third point. You say there were two men 
who were on the opposite hillside who rode away directly 
aft$r the shooting. Who were they?" 

"I don't know. I'm not sure. If they are the men 
I think they were, they had taken breakfast at the hotel 
and their names are on the hotel register.' ' 

"Of course. I wish you had thought of it while you 
.were there." 

. "So do I," said Jim honestly. "But I had a few 
other trifling things to think of." 

"I'll bet you had. Can you go to Calderwood to- 
morrow?" 

"Yes." 

"Got enough money?" 

"Oh, yes " 

"Go lip there then and whatever happens get the 
names and the addresses of those men who were at the 
hotel. They may be your best card. You're going to 
need them badly." 

So early the next day Jim made a hurried trip to the 
Calderwood. He had only twenty minutes between the 
arriving and the departing trains, one a day either way. 

He walked straight to the hotel office, reached for the 
register, not noticing the clerk's perturbation at seeing 
him. 
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"Let me have a look at that book, Frank. I want 
to get the addresses of those two moving picture men 
who were — Hurry up, will you ! Here ! What in Sam 
Hill do you think you're doing!" For Frank had 
pulled the register from him and had slid it behind the 
counter. 

"Quit your fooling,' ' commanded Jim. "I haven't 
got any time to lose. What the devil ails you T ' ' 

Frank cleared his throat noisily and stammered out 
that he had thrown away the old hotel register when it 
became filled up with names and had recently started a 
new one. 

Jim was convinced that he was lying. 

"All right,* • he said, still pleasantly, "I call your 
bluff. Let's see the register you just snatched from the 
desk." 

"No names in it yet." 

"What about the owner of thatt . . ." Jim pointed 
to a great valise by the end of the counter where its 
owner had set it down. ' ' I saw him register. ' ' 

Frank stammered more than ever; suddenly under- 
standing came to Jim Lofton. This man Frank, an 
American born and bred, was afraid of antagonizing the 
men who were openly trying to swear away a life. He 
too was afraid of the Menace. He . . . ."Give me a 
look at that book," he said quickly. All threat, all jok- 
ing, all life was gone from his tone. It was quite flat 
and passionless. But if Frank had been a judge of 
voices he would have recognized his danger. He shook 
his head. 

In a second Jim had placed his hands on the counter 
and had vaulted over it. 

Frank dodged and Jim heard in the distance the 
whistle of the approaching train. Rage seized him, he 
threw himself upon the man and pinioned his arms to his 
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sides. ' * Give up, damn you ! ' ' Suddenly a clear, sweet 
voice came to his ears. 

' ' Hold him tight just a minute, Jim ! Hold him ! . . . 
There! . . . I've got it! Here it is!" 

It was Delia. Unseen by the two, she had entered the 
hotel. It was her fingers which forced Frank's hands 
apart and tore the book from his grip. 

"God bless you, sweetheart/' cried Jim as, side by 
side, they ran to the station platform. They had still 
a half minute before the train should pull in. 

Jim opened the register, found the page he sought 
and copied two names on a piece of soiled paper : 

Earl Mearns, Colorado Springs, 
Peter Jodwin, Colorado Springs. 

He handed the book to Delia just as the train came 
clanking in. 

1 ' Better keep it, ' ' he said, as he swung himself aboard. 
"We may need it. 

Major Cheape showed great interest in Jim's success. 

"It remains now to find the men. I'll wire to-night 
to the Chief of Police in Denver and to a detective 
agency. Their appearance is vital to you. 
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The next day the Grand Jury returned a true bill and 
Jim found himself held, this time formally, in jail to 
answer to a charge of murder. 

The Major told him that he could count on having 
about a month in which to arrange his case. "It has 
been placed upon the docket for trial on the eighteenth." 

"There's not a great deal to arrange, is there t" 
queried Jim, "except to get these two men who were on 
the scene. Always supposing they were the moving pic- 
ture men and not two of Bodart's gang." 

"Yes," agreed Major Cheape. "And supposing too 
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that they saw the shooting and/' he added significantly, 
"that they are willing to be found and to talk when they 
have been found.' ' 

"What do you mean by that!" demanded Jim. 

"Remember your experiences with the hotel clerk at 
Calderwood. He was afraid to help you, wasn't he! 
He knows that he has to live among those Ginnies. 
What's his life worth if he should help you and hang 
some of them f ' ' 

"Yes," replied Jim, "but those two men ... if 
they learn that I'm looking for them . . . that a man's 
life hangs on their testimony . . . Good Heavens, man, 
you don't mean that mere cowardly fear would keep 
them from testifying for me ! . . . That they would see 
an innocent man . . ." 

"You can just bet they would," said the Major 
grimly. "They'd simply forget all about it, when 
they've had the oath administered. I've seen 'em do it 
before. 'Everybody for himself' is the motto of this 
Commonwealth. Never mind! We'll get 'em, whether 
they like it or not. ' ' 

That evening in his cell, though neither afraid nor 
nervous, Jim Lofton again touched despair. 

A conviction. . . . Perhaps a life sentence to jail. . . . 
A giving up of all that life held. . . . And all because 
of the Menace. ... He sat and thought. In that hour 
conviction hardened into purpose. He had vaguely felt 
that when he should be acquitted he would pass out of 
that court-room into the open air of the world clean of 
any taint of crime. Yes ! That was all very well. But 
what of the men who had made possible this smirching 
of his personal honor T What of the land where such a 
thing could happen f It was indeed a Menace. ... A 
Menace such as no thinking man could contemplate with- 
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out forming the resolve that Jim Lofton formed that 
night. 

His whole life had been a preparation for this trial 
and what he believed would be its outcome. The many 
false starts, the slow realization, under the press of 
necessity, that in work, clean work done for its own sake, 
lay a man's salvation; the friendships welded out of 
sordid toil and trouble— of Stratton, of Drake, of Con- 
stance; the love that, out of the reek and smoke and 
sweat that was Colorado, had been vouchsafed him from 
Heaven. 

Was he now to give it all upf 

He dropped his face in his hands. He did not hear 
the door of his cell open and he started violently when a 
hand was laid on his shoulder. 

"Say, Lofton. . . ." It was Ryan's voice. Jim 
looked up. 

"What is it!" he asked. 

"Miss Stratton sent you this," said the Deputy. He 
put a book on Jim's knees and left the cell. 

It was a little brown leather-covered Bible. 

Jim had not looked into a Bible for more years than 
he had cared to count. He felt ashamed and shy and 
very much embarrassed as he opened the book. 

A bit of blue ribbon placed between the pages at- 
tracted his attention and when he opened the book at the 
indicated place, he found that Delia had marked a 
passage. 

He read it over and over again ; repeating it to him- 
self as if it were a powerful and healing formula : 

" 'Never have I seen the godly man forsaken nor the 
seed of the righteous begging his bread.' " 

That was all. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE MENACE COILS FOB STRIKING 

The prosecution remained silent on the subject of the 
witnesses it intended to produce at the trial and as to 
his own witnesses, Jim knew that no direct testimony of 
theirs could by any possibility clear him. 

Stratton put it briefly. 

"Look here, Lofton. I know you're innocent. If I 
didn't know it, my little girl would damn soon convince 
me. . . ." 

"I love her," said Jim quietly. No other words were 
needed. 

The old Pit Boss nodded his head. "I know that 
too," he said. "An* I'd commit perjury for you if it'd 
do you any good. But I'm no good as a liar. They'd 
catch me at it quicker 'n lightning. I can tell 'em what 
you said an' did just before an' just after the killin' but 
as to the murder itself ..." 

"Only that man Easy could help me there. And 
Easy 's dead. Those two men who were on the other side 
of the Lying Cross road may be useful." 

"Have you got a line on them yet!" 

"I've got their names and their addresses but I 
haven 't got them. ' ' 

"Kind of up a'gin it, ain't you, Boy?" 

The words had left Stratton 's lips before he realized 

their full import and what they might mean to Jim. 

240 
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But the latter simply shook his head. He did not yet 
know where to turn if he could not obtain the testimony 
of the men he sought. Yet he would never acknowledge 
himself beaten. Through it all and above it all was 
his love for Delia Stratton. 

She visited him often, and the grinning jailer managed 
to be out of ear-shot during their interviews. 

As though by mutual agreement, they rarely men- 
tioned the coming trial that was to decide Jim's fate. 
With her near him, the turmoil and the sordidness of the 
whole miserable affair could do no more than touch him. 
It was as though her presence, the mere fact of her 
existence, covered all the grim and threatening things 
with a mantle of pleasant shadows. At times in the past 
he had thought that he had loved but never before had 
he experienced anything that approached the wonder 
and the completeness and the glory of it. 

As it was with him, so it was with her. It seemed to 
her that her love for Jim, must always have existed. 
She wondered at how she could have made a difficulty 
of a difference in class between herself, the daughter of 
Mike Stratton, Pit Boss, and Jim Lofton, Mining En- 
gineer and till now — Tramp Royal. 

Girl-like she voiced her thoughts. 

"Do you know,'' she whispered to him one day in a 
tense little voice as though she had a great secret to im- 
part, "I used to be so envious of you. You had seen 
so much. You had traveled over all the world. You 
had met people and lived among people that I had only 
read of. I could not and even now I do not understand 
how . . ." Then she told him frankly how she had felt 
toward Constance because Constance belonged to his own 
class. 

Jim smiled. Then he took her tenderly in his arms. 
JThis ;v?as a specter that must be forever laid if there was 
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to be any happiness in this world for either of them. 

"How can there be any class between you and met" 
he asked. "We're two Americans, sweetheart, you and 
I. What class can there be between two Ameri- 
cans T* 

A week before the trial, Drake came into the cell. He 
had aged greatly. His face was gray and haggard and 
new lines had graven themselves from nostrils to lips, 
drawing the mouth down at the corners with an added 
touch of grimness where before there had been merely 
firmness. 

1 ' Lofton, * ' . . . There was a thin, quivering f aintness 
in his voice that filled Jim with mute pity. ... "I've 
come here to say . . ." He swallowed hard for a mo- 
ment, choked and then continued bravely. . . • "Con- 
stance has told me all about herself . . . and you 
and . . . my son. . . ." 

Even then he could not pronounce his name. 

"That's all right, sir. He died a good death." 

"Yes. . . . Thank God! But . . . but . . ." His 
torrent of speech was almost too thick for utter- 
ance. "The money ... I accused you of having taken 
it ... of theft • • • Constance told me that she took 
it " 

Av. ... 

"Never mind that now. Ben's dead. He can't help 
me now nor can he hurt himself any more. As to the 
burglary charge, we'll let that wait till I've got the worse 
noose from around my neck. When that is done you 
can quash the other." 

Drake shook his head. 

"I shall tell the whole truth," he said dully, "and so 
will Constance." There followed an awkward pause. 
"Can I help you, Lofton, in this!" 

"Thank you, there is nothing that you can do. The 
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ft 

only people who can help me are those two moving pic- 
ture men." 

"Suppose you can't find themt" 

"Then I won't know what to do. Major Cheape has 
asked the prosecution to agree to a postponement of the 
trial in case the men I want cannot be found." 

"Well!" 

"They said * Nothing doing.' They profess to believe 
that I am weaving a fairy tale and asked for corrobora- 
tive testimony. The Major went to the Calderwood and 
saw Frank, the hotel clerk. But Frank's deadly scared 
and he 'stands pat/ He couldn't deny that the two 
men from Colorado Springs had registered at the hotel 
but he says that he remembers nothing about ever hav- 
ing heard that they were moving picture people nor 
about their having got ponies from him to go to the 
Nigger Head rock in the Lying Cross where they were 
to meet the rest of their party to photograph a fake 
hold-up." 

"Wellt" 

Jim paused, then shrugged his shoulders. "Never 
mind. It can't be as desperate as it sounds. When the 
trial" comes, 111 see a light. The Major's coaching me 
in cross-examination and showing me how to make liars 
out of the witnesses. From all that I know, I don't 
think it requires much adventitious aid." 

Later in the week Major Cheape told Jim that he had 
had another talk with the prosecuting attorney but that 
the latter had repeated that he would fight bitterly any 
attempt that might be made to postpone the trial. 

"Owens seems to dislike me," mused Jim. "Sort of 
personally vindictive, isn't he t" 

Major Cheape shook his head. "It isn't; that/' he 
said. 
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"What can it be then!" 

"The man is simply scared stiff," said the Major 
laconically. "He's afraid of public opinion ; he's afraid 
of the mob. Yes, he's particularly afraid of the mob. 
He's afraid of the general feeling in the community; of 
the foreign workmen and their damned little so-called 
Unions, every one of which is held in leash by the Black 
Hand or the Camorra or some such society. And above 
them all and mixing a hand in every kettle is the I. W. 
W. Then came the mix-up at Calderwood, the fight, the 
burning of the tents, — 'The massacre' as the yellow press 
calls it. Good God, man! It's evident that you don't 
understand what this land is when a lot of infernal 
scoundrels have it by the throat. Listen. ..." 

He pointed to the steel-barred open window. 

Jim listened. 

A continuous humming noise rose from the str x eet. It 
floated and spread, topped and shot through by high 
guttural yells, of hate and rage with occasionally a voice 
shouting out above the furore of the mob, in one of a 
dozen languages — Hungarian, Italian, Syrian. 

". . . Ton noun mou. . . ." 

". . . pauna nam noge bole. . . ." 

"... chalupeczska niska. ..." as a Polish miner 
praised his own land, cursing America by reflex 

action. 

"Can you wonder if your friends of the judiciary are 

alarmed?" 

Jim replied franjdy that he did not. 

It was the Menace. The troubles of the rioters, 
fanned by the skillful machinations of the professional 
agitators, had been oil to the flames. Along with these 
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troubles and inseparately connected with them had come 
hunger, squalor, and a high death-rate. The resulting 
lawlessness had affected even the peaceful miners. 

With the rioting and the disorder abroad, very few 
operators were brave enough to run their mines ^s con- 
ditions existed. They had shut down without waiting 
for the Union to give the word and hundreds of men 
had been thrown out of employment. 

From! the main street a dozen tent-colonies could be 
counted, each strategically placed to cover the entrances 
and the exits to the mines. In each of these tent- 
colonies were scores and scores of workmen, living God 
alone could tell how. Too frequently they lived on the 
wages of their women and Black Shame. 

To all of these men, the trial of Jim Lofton for the 
murder of Benjamin Graves and his two companions at 
the Lying Cross was a full meal, furnishing both ex- 
citement and revenge. 

They knew that he was innocent. Rumor had done 
that much for him. Also there were men who knew and 
told far more about the affair than mere rumor had 
voiced. But of all who knew it, not one man came for- 
ward to speak out what he Iniew. Why should he ! A 
hated mine guard was being tried for the murder of a 
capitalist. Who cared for either! 

Their mouths were sealed by the memory of the 
burned tents at the Calderwood ; of the women and chil- 
dren who had died there. Jim had helped the State 
troops. 

The day before the trial, Major Cheape walked into 
Jim's cell, holding an Italian paper and pointing to a 
marked passage : 
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"It looks as though all the peoples of all the world 
are arrayed against you," he said. "Even the local 
gathering of the Bosnians have had their minds inflamed. 
Look I" 

He pointed to the rudely scrawled BOSNIA beneath 
tie skull and cross-bones. 
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"As far as I can find out, there wasn't a single 
Bosnian employed at the Calderwood. The fact that 
it's been printed in an Italian paper seems to show that 
the Bosnians and the Wops have got their heads to- 
gethor. They're sure trying all they know to get np 
feeling against you, my friend. ' ' 

"Speaking ex cathedra," said Jim grimly, "it does 
seem to me that they're crowding the corpse a good deal. 
Still. . . . When you come right down to concrete facts, 
it is not me personally that they're after. It's the man 
who, to their minds, represents law and order and 
decency. If they had you in my place they'd be a lot 
better pleased. It's me, the mine guard, me the witness 
to the murder that every damned one of 'em knows was 
committed by their own favorite Bodart and his men. 
Then, you know, I helped the militia. ..." 

He was silent for a little space. 

"It's the Menace," he went on, and his face became 
haggard. "The Menace that threatens each and all of 
us. . . ." 

" Us t Americans, you mean ! " 

"I mean the Republic." He pointed to the window 
past which a procession of rioters was marching. They 
stopped at the' corner opposite the jail. There was a 
distant shuffling of feet. Then cheers and a voice that, 
speaking in unimpeachable English, shrilled out above 
the noises of the street : 

"I owe allegiance to no government. The United 
States is the worst country under heaven. I would wipe 
my feet on her!" 

A storm of applause greeted his last words. 

Jim raised his clenched fists. 

"If I could only get my hands on that . . ." 

"Never mind, Lofton." Major Cheape laid a 
soothing hand on his shoulder. "The old country's 
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weathered many a storm. She'll pull through as long 
as she has men like you to back her up." 

"If I help her!" 

There was a suggestion of desperation in Jim's ac- 
cents. "A sweet chance I've got to help anybody when 
I can't even help myself. Here I am in jail awaiting 
trial for a murder that Owens and every sane, thinking 
man knows that I did not commit. There must be at 
least a dozen men in Calderwood who know me, who 
know that I had no hand in it. And yet those same men 
are so afraid for their own skins that they don't dare 
tell the truth. That's one phase of what I call the 
Menace. Not one of them dares tell the truth. ..." 

"If they did," said Major Cheape slowly, "their lives 
would not be worth the hole in a doughnut. By the 
way, I've at last located those two men we wanted. 
They live in Denver now; they moved there from Colo- 
rado Springs." 

"You have found them! Thank Heaven for that!" 
Jim rose in his excitement. "Why didn't you tell me 
at once!" 

Major Cheape seemed strangely preoccupied and 
silent. 

"Why, what's the matter? Good Lord! What you 
have told me is the best news that ..." 

"Lofton . . ." 

There was an odd note in the Major's voice that made 
Jim look up sharply. 

"What is it!" 

"Lofton ..." The Major spoke slowly and reluct- 
antly as though he hated to say what he felt he must: 
"You remember the hotel clerk at Calderwood, don't 
you! Frank, I mean. Remember how! ..." 

He fell again into silence but the sense of what he 
was trying to convey came to Jim in a sudden flash. 
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"You mean that you found those men but that 
jthey . . . They're afraid." 

"Afraid! Yes, they're afraid. Afraid of the mob; 
afraid of the Menace, as you call it. ' ' 

"But we can subpoena them. We can force them to 
appear at the trial. We can have them put on 
oath. . . ." 

"Sure we can. And what then!" The Major fairly 
hurled the question at Jim. "What then! Tell me 
that! Answer me, you who are so sure! They'd 
simply commit perjury. That's all. They would deny 
ever having seen or heard anything at all. They will 
not remember ! I had a long talk with my law partner, 
O'Ryan, over the long-distance telephone. He tells me 
that he tried everything, threats, cajoleries, even money. 
But they just laid down on him and said frankly that 
they couldn't remember. They can not see the force of 
any argument except that if they tell the truth, their 
own lives are in danger.' ' 

Jim's face was ashen. "It looks rather hopeless, 
doesn't it!" he said. 

"Hopeless ! Do you remember the immortal words of 
one Paul Jones! His batteries had exploded on his 
own main-deck, his prisoners had risen; his ship was 
afire and he was summoned to surrender. His reply was 
'Sir! I have not yet begun to fight!' Don't despair 
till I do. I've got a sort of a right bower yet up my 
sleeve. I'm going to send some one else up to Denver 
to see the timid gentlemen. ..." 

Jim sat down on the narrow bench. The gray light 
of the evening threw the somber shadows of the barred 
door on the cement floor in long stripes and bars. There 
was an evil omen in those shifting stripes. . . . Prison 
for life it might be. . . . Prison for life. . . . 

To-morrow the trial would begin. Yes, to-morrow 
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would see the curtain up and the first round called. 
The first round of the fight that he had sworn to him- 
self he would win if he had the breath of life left in 
him. . . . The fight for life, yes. But beyond that, the 
fight for the country that he knew now hq loved pas- 
sionately. 



CHAPTER XXn 



A TRIAL TAKES PLACE 



A cold, damp wind ushered in the dawn, shutting 
down from the East like the fold of a wet blanket. The 
brown and yellow leaves of oaks and beeches dripped 
moisture. But through it all the scent of the pine clad 
ranges above them drove like a healing balm. 

Jim was up at daylight. 

Twice during the night troubled dreams had come to 
him, and once he had sat up suddenly in his cot, wide 
awake, nearly numbed by a great wave of feeling that 
swept over him. Hope, fear, determination; all were 
there and back of them all lay the one element that can 
really unnerve a man . . . uncertainty. But with the 
daylight he mustered to his aid all the force of his mind 
and will. The emotion of fear was dead in him. So 
too was hope. He looked matters squarely in the face. 
This was not the only time that he was to join battle 
with the Menace but it was the first. He felt nothing 
now except a sober resolve to fight and, please God, to 
win. 

He underwent a certain momentary reaction when 

the jailer rattled his keys along the steel bars of his 

cell to awaken him and told him that there was no mail 

for him. He had certainly expected a letter from Delia. 

Never yet had she failed to send him a letter each and 

every day. Why was there none to-day, the day of his 

251 
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trial t He consoled himself with the hope that she 
would at least be in the court-room and that the message 
of her gray-blue eyes would be more far-reaching than 
any expressed by written word. 

Breakfast was soon over. It was not such a tempting 
meal that he was disposed to linger over it. The county 
allowed the Sheriff fifty cents a day for food for each 
prisoner. The Sheriff messed the prisoners by contract 
for thirteen cents a day apiece and profited by the dif- 
ference. Then the Major arrived for a last conference 
and a last coaching in the cross-examination that Jim 
still insisted he would conduct himself. Promptly at the 
hour set, the Sheriff ushered them into the court-room. 

It was crowded with a polyglot assortment of races 
drawn there by their hatred for the man who had aided 
the State troops in the " massacre' ' at Calderwood. 
That very morning, one of the local sheets had given a 
new account of the "massacre" by an "eye-witness." 

"It's printed at the psychological moment," Jim had 
said to the Major. "When you consider the mental 
caliber of the twelve good men and true who are to de- 
termine my future to-day, that sheet has come out most 
opportunely — for the prosecution." 

It was not only hatred that had drawn the foreigners 
to that court-room. There was curiosity too. They 
wanted to see for themselves how justice tempered with 
fear of the Gamorra and the Black Hand and the 
I. W. W. and a score of other similar organizations 
would act in a land where all their fondest dreams came 
true. So far everything had come out as they had 
planned. They wanted money; they got it. They 
wanted liberty and were given license. And they did 
not know what to do with it. 

They hated all law, for it was the law that confirmed 
the Capitalist fp. the possession of his wealth. They 
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hated Jim Lofton because, as a mine guard, he had been 
paid by Capital to guard the property that should by 
rights have belonged to them. 

If any one other than a mine guard or an employee 
of Capital had committed that murder over in the Lying 
Cross Canon they would have accounted it to him as a 
righteous deed. It was no real crime to kill a capitalist, 
and it was perfectly fair to lay the blame where it would 
satisfy revenge jvhile it put a dangerous man out of 
their way. 

Jim's eyes swept the packed assembly. 

Drake was there with Constance at his side dressed in 
black. Her face was whiter than usual and her red lips 
showed like a new wound. Major Cheape, sitting just 
across from him, smiled encouragment. Further along 
the same bench he saw Doctor Burns, the Calderwood 
doctor, and the burly figure of the Pit Boss but . . . 
[Where was Delia t 

Why had she not comet 

He looked at Stratton and his eyes asked a mute ques- 
tion. Stratton slowly shook his head. 

Again despondency settled over Jim, dropping its 
black mantle over heart and brain. Had Delia not come 
because she feared that 

No! Instantly his heart gave the answer. If the 
trial should go against him she would be here to assure 
him of a certain measure of happiness at least by the 
knowledge of her love. 

His thoughts swung full-circle. Oddly enough it was 
an outside influence, the beady eyes of a dish-faced Slav 
miner, that brought his mind to a focus. The man's 
eyes bored into Jim's sub-consciousness. He stared back 
again. 

"I'll fight you. . . . And you. . . . And you and all 
that you stand for §s long as God gives me breath ty 
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lift a hand/' he muttered, as the man's eyes dropped 
under the fiercely compelling force of his own gaze. The 
thought formed in his brain and seemed to take sound 
as of words and to ring through the depths of his soul 
like the tolling of a bell. 

There was a general shuffling of feet and a clearing of 
throats. He heard the mumbling accents of the clerk 
of the court, the shriller voice of Owen, the prosecuting 
attorney. Then a rumbling bass as Judge Emley di- 
rected that the jury be sworn. 

It was rapid work, as neither Jim nor the prosecution 
chose to challenge any of the jurors. What was the use ? 
The Menace was coiled to strike. Any one could comb 
town and county and not get one man without precon- 
ceived opinions. Nor could an English-speaking man 
get a jury of his peers. 

Another few minutes for the rest of the moldy 
solemnities necessary for the stage-setting of Anglo- 
Saxon justice and the curtain rose. The Judge was 
acquainted with the fact that the accused would conduct 
his own case and a moment later Jim was called on for 
his plea. 

He entered it very briefly and the prosecution called 
its first witness : 

M Asa Jepson." 

Jim suppressed his surprise when the great, bent 
figure of the old man tramped in through the little 
wicket in the railing. After all, he thought, Jepson was 
one of the gang of the murderers, an accessory before 
the fact, and had probably thought it safer to give his 
testimony and convict Jim of the crime in which he was 
himself implicated than to evade through flight the 
minor offense of resisting the civil and military forces 
of law and order in the shooting affray at the Galder- 
Sfood, 
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The people in the court-room settled in their seats. 

Not a trace of anxiety showed on Jepson 's face. He 
stood up, looking evenly at the jury while he* was sworn 
and sat down mopping his forehead with a huge, soiled 
handkerchief. 

Men sat forward in their seats, blinking ; most of them 
with faces blank with inability to comprehend even the 
speech of the court, watching the course of justice. 

"Now, Mr. Jepson, look at the accused. Have you 
ever seen him before ! ' ' 

Jepson stared hard at Jim. 

' ' Sure I 've seen him before. His name 's Lofton. He 
used to be a mine guard at the Galderwood mine. ' ' 

1 ' Have you heard of any trouble at that mine ! ' ' 

"Well, there's been a strike on there for about five 
months. Six weeks ago the mine owner, Benjamin 
Graves, an' two other men was murdered near there. ,, 

"How do you know that!" 

"I seen it." 

"Oh, you saw it! Please tell the jury exactly what 
you saw." 

"Well, sir, I was out in the hills huntin' fer a strayed 
pony. I'd tramped over a lot of country an' I thinks 
maybe he'd be up in the gullies over by the Lyin' 
Gross Canon so I goes over there. I'd took a drink 
o' water outen the stream an' climbed up on the hill to 
rest an' see if I could ketch sight of the pony. While 
I was set tin' up there behind a big rock, I seen the ac- 
cused come runnin' past me. He had a rifle in his 
Hand. He run over the crest of the hill an' then I 
heerd the whizzin' of an automobile over in the valley. 
Presently I heerd some shots an' that feller there, Lof- 
ton, come runnin' back. He looked skeered an' white 
an' he was sweatin' like a scared horse. He never seen 
me &n' he kept on runnin ' down the hill," 
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"What did you do thent" 

"Met Oh, I was some upset. I gets another drink 
of water an* goes down to the road. He'd dug a ditch 
across the road so's to stop the machine. The bodies of 
three men was lyin' in the machine." 

"Just how were the bodies lying! In what positions 
were they!" 

"I don't remember except that the chauffeur was lyin' 
over his wheel an' the others was huddled up in the 
back seat." 

"How was the prisoner armed when you saw himt" 
asked the prosecuting attorney. 

"He was carryin' a heavy repeatin' rifle. It looked 
like a .45-.90 Winchester." 

Major Gheape coughed sharply. Jim looked at him 
and understood at once. The murder had been com- 
mitted with a .25-.30. He had feared that Jepson and 
the others might have found the heavy rifle that he had 
thrown away and planted a .25-.30 in its place. Here 
was one point in his favor. He smiled. Owens, who 
happened to be looking at him, tried to interfere but 
Jepson rumbled serenely on. 

"Yep. It sure was a .45-.90 Winchester rifle. An' 
I remember that when he come over 4;he hill, he was 
snappin' the empty ca'tridge outen the gun. I picked 
it up. It was the last empty shell from the last shot 
he fired over in the cut by the Nigger Head rock. Here 
it is." 

He produced an empty copper shell from his pocket 
ancLhanded it to the prosecuting attorney who examined 
it and passed it over to the jury. 

"Have you any further knowledge of this casef" 

"No, sir. I reckon that's about all. . . ," 

JIe rose to leave the box, 
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"One moment, Mr. Jepson." It was Jim who spoke. 
M I have a few questions that I wish you to answer." 

He smiled. He felt very sure of himself. He knew 
well that he was facing a conspiracy. But their work 
was clumsy. He could not have been expected to know 
that word had gone forth against him; that in fact it 
went forth the very day when he and Bodart had had 
their first disagreement; that he was to be crushed no 
matter what the cost. The means, the tools of that 
conspiracy were neither intelligent nor polished. But 
the plans bore every indication of being complete. 

"Now, Mr. Jepson, my first question is a peculiar 
one. I wish to ask you this: Do you desire to make 
any change in the story that you have just told to the 
jury; the story that Bodart told you to tell; the tale 
that Bodart framed and that you have shaped up in ac- 
cordance with his instructions, given before he died!" 

He coughed and was silent, looking straight at the 
jury. 

Owens was about to interfere but Jim continued with- 
out giving him an opportunity. 

"... Do you wish to make any change in your story 
or do you prefer to go down to posterity as the most 
monumental liar in the Commonwealth of Colorado; a 
man who did not hesitate to commit deliberate perjury 
at the behest of a member of the Industrial Workers of 
the World!" 

"Your Honor, I object . . ." shrilled out in Owens' 
voice. 

"Of course you do." Jim spoke softly. He faced 
Judge Emley, on whose lips was a faint smile. "I will 
prove what I say, your Honor." 

He turned to the jury and swept them with a com- 
prehensive glance. 
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" Tou will note, gentlemen of the jury, that the witness 
said that a ditch had been dug across the road. Mr. 
Jepson, how big was that ditch t" 

"About ten foot long, four footf wide an' two an 9 a 
half foot deep." 

"Hm! About one hundred cubic feet. How long 
would it take you, Mr. Jepson, to dig a cubic yard of 
earth!" 

"Good diggin' about a yard an hour. . . ." 

"That's nrighty good digging and you know it. You 
can't do it. All right! Then it must have taken one 
man three hours and a half to dig that ditch. Is that 
correct!" 

"I reckon it is. You might have dug it durin' the 
night." 

"Of course I might, Mr. Jepson, but we are not deal- 
ing with possibilities. We are dealing with facts. 
When I have eliminated your story by proving you to be 
a liar, I will take up the facts later." 

Again the prosecuting attorney objected and again 
Jim was allowed to proceed. On a further objection 
being made, the stern-faced judge announced firmly his 
viewpoint. 

"This case involves a man's life. This court will 
make no ruling on points which will in any way hamper 
or restrain the defense who fights for his life before the 
law. The case will proceed." 

"Let me have that empty cartridge shell if you 
please. ' ' 

Jepson produced it from his capacious pocket and 
handed it to Jim. 

"You have sworn that you saw me unload that identi- 
cal shell from the rifle that I was carrying. Is that 
correct!" 

"Yes. It is." 
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"Then if that shell was empty, the bullet that came 
out of it must have been one of the bullets that you say 
was fired by me at the men in the automobile. If your 
story is correct!" 

"That's so. Yesl Tfiat's certainly so. . . ." 

' ' That will do. Call Doctor Burns. ' ' 

Doctor Burns was called and sworn. 

Yes, he had heard of the shooting and the killing of 
the three men. Who had not heard of it? Yes, Ee had 
been summoned by the Coroner to examine the three 
bodies. 

How were the men killed? By gun-shot wounds, of 
course. 

If allowed to refresh his memory by reference to his 
note-book, could he give an exact description of the 
wounds? Most certainly. 

He produced the note-book. The prosecuting attor- 
ney again interfered. 

"When were these notes taken?" 

"About four hours after the murder; while I was 
making the examination for the Coroner's Jury." 

"Indeed? How did it happen that you were so par- 
ticular?" 

The tone was sharp and sneering, and the result was 
exactly what might have been looked for. Doctor Burns 
flushed under the question, but his reply was low-toned, 
even placid. 

"I think there was nothing unusual in that. I was 
unusually particular because I anticipated being asked 
a question as foolish as the one just asked." 

Mr. Owens sat down red-faced and angry, and a rip- 
ple of laughter ran along the benches on which sat the 
few observers who knew and could understand English. 
The Court rapped for order. 

Jim went on undisturbed. 
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"Describe those wounds; the wounds, that is, that 
caused death. The others do not matter." 

Doctor Burns did so, while Major Cheape smiled be- 
hind his hand. He had felt all along that a good law- 
yer had been lost when Jim Lofton became an engineer. 

"Now," resumed Jim, "please mark this, Doctor. 
Have you any means of knowing the size or caliber of 
the bullets that killed those men? And their kind!" 

"Certainly. I measured the holes of entrance and 
of exit. They were singularly perfect, showing that the 
shots had been fired from very close range. Also I 
found three of the bullets. Two were in the bodies. A 
third had struck on the far side of the machine after 
it had passed through one of the bodies. They were 
all .25-.30 high-power bullets. Here they are." 

He handed them to the. foreman of the jury. They 
passed from hand to hand along the bench and finally 
were handed to the judge. 

"Then," continued Jim, "if these were three of the 
bullets that killed the men, and Mr. Jepson says he 
saw me coming back from the shooting with a .45-.90 
in my hand and that he knows that I shot the men 
with the rifle I had in my hand, what deduction do 
you draw!" 

And Doctor Burns answered without hesitation. "I 
do not draw any deduction. I know that Mr. Jepson 
is a liar." 

Jim bowed to the jury. "That, gentlemen of the 
jury, is precisely what I started out to prove. Mr. 
Jepson is excused." 

"One moment, sir. Mr. Jepson is not excused." The 
old judge fairly trembled with ire. "The witness will 
be held by the sheriff under a bench warrant charging 
him with perjury before the court. Have a deputy 
take the witness, Mr. Sheriff. The case will proceed/' 
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Jepson, his Adam's apple pumping up and down 
like the mercury in a barometer before a typhoon, sat 
trembling in his seat till a stern-faced deputy touched 
him on the shoulder. 

"Call your next witness.' ' 

Bently came in, was duly sworn and told precisely 
the same tale that Jepson had told, Varying the details 
just enough to convince the jury that there had been 
no collusion between himself and Jepson. 

Jim took Bently in hand and cross-questioned him 
after the most approved manner of the old-time in- 
quisitor. Result, nothing. Bently told his story and 
stuck to it in spite of apparent discrepancies that a 
child of thirteen would have blushed over. When Jim, 
pointing to a certain glaring error in his account, de- 
manded an explanation, the witness shook his head. 

"I can't explain it. I ain't here to explain nothing" 
he said arrogantly, looking along the crowded benches 
for the applause that he got in shuffling- feet, suppressed 
laughter and shrill whispers of approval. "I'm here 
to tell the truth, an' I'm tellin' it. . . . An' the truth 
is" — his voice rose-— "that you're the murderer, you 
damned mine guard. You shot them men the same as 
you killed them women an* children at — " 

"Order!" shouted the Judge. Bently, smiling ma- 
liciously, left the box. 

Jim had turned white with rage at Bently 9 a out- 
burst. It had been so sudden and so unexpected that 
it could not have been stopped. He looked at the jury 
and, as he looked, a feeling of despair swept over him. 
When Jepson had been proved a liar and a perjurer, 
an expression of interest had been apparent on the 
faces of the members of that jury. Now their faces 
were utterly blank and expressed only utter weariness. 
They were satisfied that James Lofton was guilty and 
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that the evidence of the witnesses was merely corrob- 
orative. The discrepant details were negligible and tin- 
important. 

That expression of utter weariness increased as Soper 
and Williams, the two remaining members of the Bodart 
gang, were introduced in turn and told their stories. 

They had learned discretion from Jepson's misfor- 
tune and they gave no details by which Jim could trip 
them up. They told the simple and direct lie, the hard- 
est thing in the world to disprove in a witness who 
has even the rudimentary notions of lying. They said 
that they had seen the accused shoot the men in the 
machine. That was all. 

In spite of all Jim's attempts to break down their 
testimony, they emerged from the witness stand with- 
out any. signs of weakening. 

Jim sat in a daze as, the evidence of the prosecution 
being all submitted, Owens summed up. It was the 
tense hush of expectancy that followed that told him 
that it was his own turn to take the case and to put 
what evidence he had before the jury. 

What evidence did he have t 

He called Stratton, who testified to Jim's character; 
to the thorough manner in which he had always done 
his work; to the explosion in the mine that had blinded 
Serafini; to the attempt to blow up the office which 
Jim had discovered and frustrated. He testified to 
Jim's excitement just before the murder; to his tele- 
phone message ; to what he had said just after the mur- 
der. But as to the murder itself he could say nothing. 

"I'm convinced Lofton's innocent. He's no more 
guilty than I am or you," he shot forth to the s angry 
Owens, who promptly cut in with a sharp : 

"That may be your belief, but it's no proof." 
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Drake's testimony tallied with that of the Pit Boss. 
But when he was about to sit down, Owens turned to 
Jim with a sharp-edged, malevolent smile : 

"You say, Mr. Drake, that the accused has always 
been known by you to be honestt" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Then what about the warrant. ... I believe there 
is such a warrant . . . sworn out by you, charging the 
prisoner with the theft of four hundred dollars from 
the safe of the Calderwood Company t" 

"I object, Your Honor. I am not being tried for 
theft, but for murder." 

But the Judge refused to uphold the objection and 
Drake was directed to answer. He did so with a very 
husky voice, the sweat pouring from his brows : 

"Since swearing out that warrant, I have become con- 
vinced that Mr. Lofton did not take that money. ..." 

"Then who did?" asked Mr. Owens. 

The reply came low but firm: "My daughter took 
it." 

A sudden silence fell. The jury leaned forward, star- 
ing at Constance Drake. A deep, surging excitement 
swept over the court-room. Even the foreigners, dumb, 
brutalized, with no comprehension except for hatred, 
greed and passion, felt insensibly that a second drama 
was being enacted before them that they could not un- 
derstand. The very air was tense with it. The few 
who understood whispered the evidence to those who 
did not. 

Owens was quick to recover his mental balance. He 
had whipped that jury into line once. To let them get 
out of hand would be very poor tactics. He knew 
juries and how waves of unreasonable emotion attack 
them in a body. He cross-examined Drake, picking 
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holes in his evidence with a finesse and skill that showed 
him a pastmaster in his art. He built up a story — out of 
nothing — that indicated there were curious bonds be- 
tween Jim Lofton and Constance Drake; that her fa- 
ther knew of this. And so . . . though Heaven only 
knew why he should have approved of such a thing — " 

"I object," cried Jim again. And this time Judge 
Emley upheld him. 

As the case stood when the evidence was all in, Jim 
knew that it was against him. He could read that in 
the faces of the jurors. He saw clearly that to them 
his story was a skeleton to which they dared not give 
credence. He had no witnesses; not one to prove the 
truth of his statements. 

There was not one witness except those two mien, 
Mearns and Jodwin, and they were absent because they 
were afraid of the Menace. So were the jurymen and 
Owens, the prosecuting attorney, afraid. Yes, and so 
too was the Commonwealth of Colorado itself afraid of 
that same Menace that sat there on those crowded 
benches whispering in uncouth tongues, Bosnian, Ital- 
ian, Greek with the red cards of the Industrial Workers 
of the World thrusting from many patched pockets. 

Still. ... He would speak and speak the truth. It 
should never be said of him that he did not play the 
game to the very last card. He was sworn and took 
the stand in his own behalf. 

He told his story from the moment when he had first 
met Bodart in the train, merely mentioning en passant, 
their first fight. He told of the attack that Bodart had 
made upon him on the hill; of the accident to Serafini 
which was no accident at all; of the attempt to blow 
up the office; of the several attempts that Bodart had 
ma^e to get him to join his party ; of how he had learned 
of the plot to kill Graves. He told of how he had lain 
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under the platform and had heard the names of all the 
men who were chosen to do the killing; how he tele- 
phoned to Stratton ; how he ran across the hills to warn 
Graves; how that part of his plans had been upset by 
Jepson and finally he gave the names of the men who 
were in the party. 

He paused for a moment. 

He knew that it was hopeless. He could read that 
in the faces of the jurymen. All that he had proved — 
the fact that it would have taken him hours to have 
dug the ditch across the road ; the fact that Jepson had 
sworn the killing was done with a .45-.90 rifle ; the many 
discrepancies in the stories told by the many witnesses 
for the prosecution — all these would help him not at all. 

That jury believed him guilty. Even if they did 
not believe him guilty, when they assembled for debate 
in the jury room they would convince each other that 
they did. Was not this the land of terror where force 
alone ruled? He stopped in the very middle of a sen- 
tence and sat down, as if he were willing to give up a 
futile struggle in which all the powers of life were 
arrayed in league against him. 

Owens was quickly on his feet. He asked if the de- 
fense had any more witnesses it wished sworn. "Wit- 
nesses who can attest with the evidence. of their own 
eyes the verity of this interesting — ah — tale with which 
the accused has regaled us — " 

He was thunderstruck when Jim suddenly sprang to 
his feet, his face beaming, his finger pointing to the 
rear of the court-room. 

"Yes . . . You bet I have!" he shouted. "Your 
Honor," he turned courteously to the judge, "I demand 
that two more witnesses for the defense be sworn in." 

Necks turned and craned and a thousand eyes fol- 
lowed Jim's pointing finger. 
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The main door to the court-room had opened and two 
men entered ; two men who were obviously embarrassed 
and plainly scared. Directly behind them came Delia 
Stratton. 



CHAPTER XXTTI 

A CURIOUS ACQUITTAL IS NOTED 

Long afterwards, Jim Lofton used to say that while 
he had never heard of such a term as the Psychology 
of Vision, yet it was exactly that that told him he had 
won when he saw Delia entering the court-room herd- 
ing before her the two moving-picture men like a couple 
of most unwilling sheep. 

As they came down the aisle, men turned and gazed 
at them, first at the men, then as by common consent 
at Delia. The girl's eyes were blazing. Such a light 
may have shone in the eyes of the Maid of Saragossa 
what time she mounted the walls of the city and bid 
the men of Spain see what a woman could do when 
men failed in their duty. 

"Look," her wonderful gray-blue eyes signaled to 
Jim across the crowded court. "Here are your men. 
Now fight your own fight while I wait. It is yours to 
fight." 

And he did. 

It did not matter just then how Delia Stratton had 
succeeded where Major Cheape had failed. Nothing 
mattered except that she had won. 

Jim turned to the Judge. 

"I request that my first witness be sworn, sir." 

Jodwin was sworn and took the stand. He was evi- 
dently badly frightened. His eyes sought the distant 
corners of the court-room; then as though drawn by a 

magnet, they sought the long rows of darkening faces 
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that filled the benches. Jim decided that now, if ever, 
was the time for what eloquence he might possess. 

He spoke in a high, clear voice, and his words, trite 
in the printed word, cut through that crowded court- 
room like sharp steel, flashing, alive, as vivid as sunshine, 
challenging, portentous. 

"You are an American, Mr. Jodwin, are you not? 
Yes ! Please remember that ! You are here, sir, to ap- 
pear for another American; a worker as you are. An 
honest man as you are. A native-born American, Mr. 
Jodwin, who, like you, stands by himself and fights by 
himself against a Menace that threatens not only him- 
self but his native land. The Menace of Organized In- 
timidation; of Corruption; of Crimes of" — he hurled 
the words at the packed benches — "the Black Hand, 
of the Camorra and of the Industrial Workers of the 
World— " 

"I object," came the voice of Owens like the refrain 
of a Greek chorus. It came too late. Jim had made 
the appeal he wished to make. He saw Jodwin look 
squarely at him and noted the little spot of color that 
came into his cheek. He nodded his head slightly. 
Jim had touched his pride. 

"What is your full name?" 

Jodwin gave it. 

"And your business?" 

"I write scenarios for moving pictures. Apart from 
that I'm a photographer." 

"Where were you on the sixteenth of last month?" 

The answer came without a quiver. "I was at Cal- 
'derwood." 

"In this State?" 

"Yes, sir, in this state and in this county." 

"What were you doing there? Tell the whole story 
of your doings." 
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"I — we — me and my partner, Mr. Mearns, went there. 
You know the movie people are crazy about Western 
dope. We had wrote up a scenario that was a corker. 
We showed it to the manager of a company up at Colo- 
rado Springs and they agreed to stage it. It was a 
scenario that had in it the hold-up of a mine pay- 
master. 

"Mearns and I went to Calderwood to stage it there 
because Mearns had taken a lot of pictures about there 
and said it was a fine background for the thing. We 
went on ahead. The rest of the company was to meet 
us at Calderwood. 

"We waited for them at Calderwood and when they 
didn't show up we left word for them to follow us to 
the place where we were going to pull it off. Mearns 
had picked out a good place by a big rock that they 
called Nigger Head Rock on a road that they call the 
Lyin' Cross Canon road. . . . That was where we in- 
tended to stage the hold-up. Me and Mearns went on 
ahead to set up the camera so there wouldn't be any 
delay. . . ." 

He paused. The entire jury leaned forward, as one 
man. 

"Goon " 

"Well. . . • I found out afterwards that something 
happened to their machine ; their automobile, you know. 
It broke down and they was late. I didn't know it till 
later. 

"Mearns and I got out there above the rock on the 
hill to the east and got our camera in position. We 
were tinkering with it when we heard an automobile 
coming down the road. Mearns was at the machine. 
He yells out to me that our men was coming down the 
road and that he was going to begin to grind. 

"Well, he grinds. An' then he calls out to me: 
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" 'Hell, Pete/ he says, 'these ain't our people. . . . 
By God!' he says with a shout, 'we've stumbled on the 
real thing.' Then we heard a volley of shots. ..." 

"Did you get the picture?" 

"You bet we did. Good one too. The best I ever 
took." 

"What did it show?" 

The answer came with a solemn emphasis that cut 
the hush of that crowded court-room like a knife. 

"It showed a cold-blooded and deliberate murder." 

There was a silence; a silence as of death itself. 

Jim continued: 

"How far were you from the machine when you took 
the picture of the murder?" 

"I didn't take the picture. Mearns did that" 

"No matter. How far away was he?" 

"Forty — maybe fifty yards." 

"Could you see the whole thing? Did you get a 
good picture?" 

"The best an* clearest I ever took." Jodwin spoke 
with the pride of a workman sure of his craft. 

"Did you develop the film?" 

"Yes, sir. We developed it after we got away. At 
first I wanted to destroy it, but . . . well, you see, a 
good film's always worth money. Me and my partner 
thought we would sell it when we got East. ..." 

"Why wait till you got East? Why didn't you sell 
it here in Colorado? -Why were you at first inclined 
to destroy it?" 

Jim's questions fairly tumbled over each other. 

"Why did you refuse until to-day to come 4 into court 
to give your evidence in this case? What were you 
afraid of?" 

The jurymen leaned forward in their intense eager- 
ness to hear the answer. It came haltingly. 
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"I— we— were afraid of the — the Ginnies. Them for- 
eigners, you know. The I. W. W. if you must know — " 

His shaking finger swept the benches in front of 
them* 

"Yes— yes— I understand. But I asked you what you 
feared, not uihot" 

Again the answer came dull and droning. 

"We knew that if that film should be shown on the 
screen that we'd be done up. . . . They'd find some 
way to do away with us — " 

"You mean that you thought they would kill you J" 

"I mean I know darned well they would." 

There was a short, terrible silence during which men's 
breathing could be heard all over the silent court-room. 
Jim resumed : 

"You say that you kept the film. Sphere is it!" 

"Here." 

"Where?" 

Jodwin pointed to a black box slung across Mearn's 
shoulder by a strap. 

"In that box," he said shortly, "with the whole out- 
fit." 

"What do you mean by 'the whole outfit' 1" 

"We've got with us a small machine. k The portable 
kind." 

"Do you mean a camera?" 

"No, sir; a projecting machine." 

Like a flash, a sudden, God-given idea; surged into 
Jim's mind. 

"Can you give an exhibition heref In this court- 
room? " he demanded. 

Jodwin looked about him with the practiced eye of an 
expert. He pointed to the dead-white expanse of the 
wall across from the door to the main corridor. 

"Sure," he said confidently. "That'd do fine." 
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Jim turned to the astounded Judge. "Your Honor," 
he said, "I beg your permission to do what has never 
been done before in any court of law. I will give you 
an ocular demonstration of the killing of Benjamin 
Graves and his party." 

Instantly Owens was on his feet objecting. Judge 
Emley overrode the strident-voiced complaint and gave 
the desired permission. 

There was some tinkering with wires and electric light 
sockets. Jodwin left the court-room, to return after 
what seemed hours with a length of green cord. There 
were flashes of light from the box, followed by dark- 
ness. The crowd grew restless — began to stamp and 
jeer. 

Finally Jodwin rose. 

"I'm ready. . . ." 

He turned to Jim. His face was White and tense. 

"I'm ready but — " He pointed to the broad band 
of sunlight that was filtering in from outside wander- 
ing over the crowd in crooked, checkered patterns that 
trooped up the white wall in orange blotches and sud- 
den white high-lights. 

Jim understood. He bowed to the Judge and asked 
permission to have the court-room darkened. 

"It is a most irregular proceeding," said the Judge, 
"but I suppose we can't have pictures in a well-lighted 
room. Don't trouble to object," he said to the strug- 
gling Owens. "Save your breath, sir." 

In another minute, with the help of curtains and coats, 
the windows were darkened. 

"Ready," said Jodwin. 

He raised his hand with a gesture that drove through 
the dense gloom like a dramatic shadow, looming, fate- 
ful, portentous. Mearns mumbled an indistinct reply 
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and bent over the machine. A broad band of brilliant 
white light shot out, felt its way staggeringly across 
the room; halted, shivered and nosed forward as if 
searching for something, and finally lay, painful in its 
intensity, upon the opposite wall. 

Then came the dry, staccato click-click-click of a rap- 
idly moving reel. 

A shudder of expectancy ran through the crowd. 
Here and there a foreigner made the sign of the Cross. 

Jim felt a tightening, nameless sensation grip his 
heart, then suddenly spread through his whole being 
like a swift fever. All the muscles of nis body relaxed 
and icy perspiratidn burst from every pore. A thick, 
rushing sound was in his ears. Later he said that in 
that moment, absurd, unreasonable, incongruous as it 
seemed; that Fear had gripped him for the first time. 

Pear of what! He did not know. He only knew 
that he was afraid. 

Suddenly, a picture threw itself against the glaring 
white wall. ... A bare hill-crest fringed with a few 
lank pines and an edging of ghostly, feathery bush; a 
narrow road in which showed plainly a great ditch 
yawning just below the bottom of the hill. 

Presently, as the click-click-click of the reel gathered 
speed, a blur appeared in the middle distance. 

It resolved itself into an automobile. When it reached 
the foot of the hill, the chauffeur discovered the ditch. 
Just as suddenly the heads of five men appeared over 
the crest. 

There came a puff of white smoke ! The tragedy was 
enacted! 

Men in the audience gasped. A wide-shouldered, 
rough-haired Bulgarian rose in his place. He stam- 
mered out words. 
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"Sit down there!" It was Ryan's voice. 

Some one jerked the man back into his place. He 
collapsed, still muttering. 

A break had come in the picture. The next moment 
it had focused again. 

They saw the old man in the leather coat in the rear 
seat of the machine fling his arms wide while the chauf- 
feur dropped over his wheel. The other man sank to 
the floor of the tonneau. Then the old man seemfed to 
regain some of his lost strength. He rose with an ef- 
fort, his right hand clutching his breast He staggered, 
straightened himself and started to leave the machine. 
Suddenly a man sprang from behind the ridge, whipped 
a rifle to his shoulder and fired twice. He raised his 
head. 

"Bodart!" shrieked a voice. "That's Bodart! God 
Almighty. . . ." 

And as if the word had given the signal, the room 
went crazy. 

Jim was vaguely conscious of the Major's voice, sus- 
piciously tremulous, saying quite close to him, "You've 
won, man! You've won!" was vaguely conscious of a 
clicking noise as the wicket in the railing opened; then 
a soft hand stole into his and a softer voice said some- 
thing to him; a tear-choked voice that bore in it the 
sweetness of fresh air and freedom and all the glad 
outside world. 

"Jimmy," she said, "oh, Jimmy. " That was all 

He stared. The grinding of the projecting machine 
had stopped. The beam of white light had jumped back 
into the darkness. Faintly, through the cracks of the 
improvised curtains, a broken, indifferent sun-ray 
drifted into the room. In the sudden half-gloom Jim 
looked at the mob that crowded the benches; that tried 
to crowd out of the seats; away from the accusing eye 
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that had showed the truth on the wall behind them; 
away from the consciousness that they had been liars, 
liars all, and willing to see an innocent man sent to 
suffer for a crime that they one and all knew he had 
never committed. 

They seemfed to have lost whatever of manhood they 
had ever possessed. Fear and superstition speaking to 
them from that wall had seared their souls. They 
fought each other, they bit and clawed and gouged in 
a wild effort to break away into the open. 

To Jim they seemed to be playing some senseless 
game of madness. He saw them groping in the gloom, 
snatching at the shadows of things, and surging in a 
frantic mass toward the door. 

Slav and Hungarian, Sicilian and Greek, Jew and 
Mexican, they rolled through, yelling and fighting; far 
out kito the street away from their fear, into the living 
sunshine of reality. 

All the time the clerk and the Sheriff had been try- 
ing to restore order, and the Judge had rapped his 
desk with no effect. Finally when the last outlander 
had left the room, quiet came again. There was just 
a handful of Americans left. 

Judge Emley turned to the jury. 

"Gentlemen. . . ." 

And the jury without leaving the box delivered the 
verdict that it could not refuse. 

"Not guilty !" 

Jim Lofton, hand in hand with Delia, walked out into 
the street a free man. 

He remembered the next few hours but vaguely as 
one remembers things lived through in a dream. He 
remembered the handshakes and the congratulations; 
his asking Delia how she had succeeded where Cheape 
had failed in persuading Mearns and Jodwin to come 
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to the trial and to speak the troth ; and her reply that 
nothing was impossible when a girl really loved. 

He remembered Drake's words, "Come back to the 
Calderwood. We need you there. ' ' And his own reply, 
"You bet I will!" 

He remembered groping in his pocket for something, 
and Constance Drake's laughing words: 

"Never mind. I'll lend you a dollar for the marriage 
license, Jim." 

All these he remembered at times vaguely. But he 
never forgot a single second of the day's dying hours. 
How he motored back to the Calderwood with his wife 
— with Delia. The wonder of it never left him. How 
they sat on the porch of the Stratton house thinking 
and talking of the future. 

They talked for hours and hours. The bleak coal 
lands were bathed in a mist of silver and blue ; the sil- 
ver of promise and the blue of hope. A strong sweet 
wind blew down upon them from the higher ranges 
heavy with the smell of the pines. 

The Menace seemed far away; But Jim knew that it 
had only crawled away for the time being into some 
hidden place. It was scotched, not killed. He forced 
the thought of it back into his mind with an effort as 
his arm tightened about his wife's waist. 

He would fight that Menace; he and the girl by his 
side and, God granting it, their children. 



THE END 



